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Julian Mitchell, at pres t ige manager 
Weber & Fields, was one of the lat 
Hovt's most intimate friends and 
or mony years acted as general stage man- 
i all of the humorist’s productions 
y in his career as a playwright, says 
! and before he had met his first 
wife, Flora Walsh, Hoyt became infatu- 
fried with one of his actresses after seeing 
her for the first time. She did not recip- 
rocate his carly attentions, and on her 
first public appearance Hoyt came behind 
the scenes and handed Mitchell a bouquet 
of flowers 
** Deliver these to Miss — in her dress- 
foz room,” he ordered "Don't tell her 
who sent them;” then hesitatingly, “ but if 
you don't tell her, I'll fire you! 
1 understand,” said Mitchell 
,fter the performance the playwright ap- 
proached Mitchell, who is very deaf, and 
shouted in his ear: 
“How did Miss 
What did she say? 
Nothing,’ replied Mitchell 
“ What did she do?” inquired Hoyt in as- 
tonishment 
“She kissed me,’ answered Mitchell. 
Tloyt paused for a moment. Then he re- 
marked: ‘Say, Mitchell, you buy the 
flowers to-morrow night and T'll deliver 
them 


receive my gift, and 
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Samuel Newhouse, who ts now quite a 
prominent figure in New York society, is 
a small man, clean shaven, with rather a 
restless, nervous manner. It is said that 
he owed his wonderful start in promoting 
and in managing mining companies to Mrs. 
Ronalds, in London, who when Mr. and 
Mrs. Newhouse arrived there, took great 
interest in them. To-day they occupy a 
very prominent position in London society, 
and Mr. Newhouse, in his apartments at 
6herry’s, has been entertaining the English 
contingent who are over here for the cup 
races. He may be seen dining every even- 
fng with Capt. Gordon and Lady Sarah 
Wilson, and the rest of the party. He is 
very fond of America and intended to build 
a mansion at Meadow Brook, but his wife, 
who likes London better, objected, and he 
is now to put up a simple cottage. Mrs. 
Newhouse, who was over here last Summer, 
is from the South, and Is an intimate per- 
sonal friend of Mrs. Orme Wilson. 
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“Old Barnacles "—who is a person of 
prominence just now—told a story of Sir 
Thomas Lipton the other day which, vera- 
cious or not, has at least the merit of per- 
tinency. 

Sir Thomas, according to this legend, 
was chatting socially with King Edward 
a day or two before he started for this 
country on his quest for the America’s 
Cup. The converse in some way shifted 
to the conferring of royal honors, apropos 
perhaps of recent decorations of returning 
heroes from South Africa. 

“ And who knows,” said the King, “ but 
an order may come your way soon, Sir 
Thomas?” 

“It shall be duly attended to, your 
Majesty,” replied the politic tea merchant, 
eee 
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Higgins, who is now in town on 
his yacht Varuna, is a man of method. He 
is most particular as to the hours 
observed by guests when on his 
plans everything ahead, and the 
of the day 


well enough not to annoy him by 


is laid out and his guest 


ing from it in the least particular 

those who accept his invitations for cruises 
are made aware of this idiosyncrasy, and 
they respect Mr. Higgins’s views, although 
there are a few grumblers. But these lat- 
ter are never asked again, and as Mr. 
Higgins has a beautiful yacht and an ex- 
cellent chef there are but few offenders 
against his dictates 
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James T. Powers is one of the hardest 
working actors on the stage. Not satisfied 
with the few hours devoted to the perform- 
ance nightly, early morning often finds 
him on the stage of Daly's Theatre re- 
hearsing and perfecting his lines The 
other morning Powers was singing to a 
dark theatre filled with empty benches his 
song in “‘ The Messenger Boy,” called “ Has 
Anybody Seen Our Cat?” 

Daniel Frohman was engaged in going 
over a new manuscript, and was annoyed 
at the plaintive sounds that came from be- 


low. The manager called his doorkeeper ! 


and asked him whence came the noise and 
who was responsible for it. 

“Why, it's Powers rehearsing by him- 
self,’ answered the doorman. 

“Well, you go down and tell him that 
his cat has been found, and if he doesn't 
stop crying about it during the daytime 
that some one will be singing ‘Has Any 
One Seen Our Powers?’ ”’ 
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Hugh McLaughlin, the venerable Sage 
of Willoughby Street,’’ was asked a day or 
two ago by a local newspaper man for an 
expression of his views as to the Mayor- 
alty situation. The ‘‘Old Man” looked at 
the interviewer for a moment with a pe- 
culiar twinkle in his eye. 

“IT haven't spoken a word on this matter 
as yet to the reporters,”’ he said, but you 
seem to be a very nice young man and I 
don’t mind telling you whom I think the 
Democrats will name for Mayor.” 

The visions of a political “ beat'’ which 
flitted through the reporter's mind almost 
made him dizzy. 

“You can quote me as saying,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. McLaughlin, with an air of 
positiveness, “‘that the Democrats will 
nominate as their candidate for Mayor the 
next Mayor of New York." 
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The Duke of Cornwall, who has been vis- 
iting Canada, was in the side room of a 
banquet hall during the festivities in his 
honor and met a typical American pro- 
moter who had promoted himself up to an 
invitation to the function in honor of the 
Duke. During the small talk the American 
referred to some interests he had in New 
Orleans, 

“Do you have any big shooting down 
that way,” queried the Duke. 

“ Well, not lately,” replied Mr. Parvenue. 
“During the Mafia riots there was some 
pretty tall shooting, and some time ago a 
couple of editors got at it on one of the 
main streets, but it isn’t as frequent as it 
used to be,” 
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Thomas Brackett Reed, while out for a 
stroll the other afternoon, passed a group 
of Republican politicians who were stand- 
ing front of the Savoy 
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must have caused Mr. Reed some queer re 
flection said one familiar with the ex- 
Speaker's career He was President M« 

Kinley'’s chief rival in political Hf When 
Mr. Reed was elected Speaker for the fir 

time the coniest was between him and Mr 
MeWinles Mr. MeNinley, as the defeated 
candidate, was, as fs the custom, given the 
best committee assignment, which is the 
Chairmanship of t 
ind Means. tle was thus enabled to frame 


the Melinley bill, which wa the real 


Committee on Way 


foundation of his fame and gave him the 
nomination for the Presidency in IS At 
the Republican Convention held in 18% in 
St Louis the contest for the Presidential 
nomination w between Mr. McKianle and 
Mr. Reed. MekKinley's victory wa i bit 
ter disappointment to Mr. Reed. When he 
retired from th 


nounced that he did so because he felt 


Speakership it was 


essity ¢ ing more money, be 
unable to la ompetence for h f 
ily out of the salar of Speaker, which 
SSine) oo vear. FT 3 s fictitious r 
After the d 
Mr. Reed w 


appointment h Gov 


till Spea 


of arbitrator for the 
urine Comypuat which paid him $25,000 
i year. The uth was that as 
became evident to Mr. Reed that 
prospect of reac) 
long 
tml of at ' ' ir 
or the highest office in 
brought more forcibly 
other man 


ad States th vanity of political 


than to that of any 


Chinn wa standing in the 
corridor of the Hoffman House talking to 
some friend when a stranger was intro- 
duced In the course of the conversation 
that ensued the new comer said to Chinn 
That's an odd looking button you wear, 
lonel, pointing to a Confederate vet- 
button in the lapel of the coat 

‘Yes, you don't sec many of them 

plied the Kentuckian. 
What kind of a button is it? isked 
the stranger 
Well, Sir, that is a button that no 
nigger can wear, and that no man who 
draws a pension ever did wear.” 
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John W. Gates tells a story about a 
friend of his who went into the Alps last 
Summer in an effort to escape from “ all 
the modern improvements" of life 

“My friend began the ascent to the 
pice of St. Bernard, said Mr. ¢ es 
“When about an hour's climb from the 
pass he was stopped by a dense fog. He 
waited gleefully, expecting to be rescued 
by the dogs, and so be able to come back to 
us with a thrilling story. The dogs did 
not come, however, and the fog partly 
lifted. So he resumed his climb, and finally 
arrived at the hospice, where he was wel- 
comed warmly by the brothers. His first 
question was: 

“*Why did you not send the dogs out in 
so dangerous a fog?’ 

“ He nearly dropped from his chair when 
one of the brothers said: 

“* You did not telephone us.’ 

“*Telephone you?’ he ejaculated. 

“** Yes,’ was the answer. * You see shelt- 
ers have been built all along the climb, and 
each shelter has been provided with a tele- 
phone. If a fog comes up all one has to do 
is to go to the nearest shelter and tele- 
phone. We immediately send a man and 
dog to that shelter. The dog carries bread, 
cheese, and wine. As we know at just what 
shelter the climber is no time is lost in 
looking for him.’ "’ 

Mr. Gates says his friend was so disgust- 
ed with having his romantic notions 
knocked in the head that he left Switzer- 
land at once. 
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James Stillman, President of the National 
City Bank, sat in his office with a party 
of friends on the afternoon that Czolgosz 
was sentenced. While the news was being 
discussed his secretary announced that a 
Mr. Gol€man was waiting to see him. 

“Goldman!” he sald with a smile. “I 
don’t suppose I ought to entertain a man 
with a name that smacks so of the An- 
archist just at this time.” 
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Justice John M. Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court, when a practicing 
lawyer in Louisville, once tried his hand at 
newspaper work, taking the place of a per- 
sonal friend, then editor of The Louisville 
Commercial. The Justice got along all 
right writing editorials, but had ideas as 
to news that were at variance with those 
of the city editor. 

One of the reporters had written a clever 
story of a man who had fallen from the 
fourth story of a building and escaped 
without serious injury. It made a story of 
about a column in length. With a proof of 
the article in his hand the temporary editor 
came to the city editor and said: 

“Mr. Smith, please have this story cut 
down; I can't see anything in it that makes 
it worth that space.” 

* But it's the ‘ star’ story of the day, Mr. 
Harlan," gasped the astonished news man. 
“TI think it's a remarkable story and well 
worth all the space given to it.” 

“I don’t,” said Justice Harlan. “If a, 
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had jumped up four storie would 
been remarkabk ; even 
fall down four stori vv half 

it matter 
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ne 
surviving No one takes more interest in 
this room than his American wife, who al- 
ways refers to this trait in her husband's 
haracter as one of the most lovable. From 
those who know the couple and who have 
Her them this year, it is learned that the 
little Duche has absolute control over her 
husband, and that he obeys her as a child 
would an elder person Her influence on 
him has been wonderful, and he has now 
d down to a quiet domestic life. Oc- 

it desire to be a Bohemian 

his wife watches him very 

makes him give a good ac- 

self, which he never fails to do, 


ypos of the recent marriage of an im- 
pecunious Ensign in the navy a short time 
igo, some of the veterans at the navy yard 
recall this story of Rear Admiral William 
Kirkland, who was affectionately known in 
the navy as Red Bill.”’ 

A young Ensign hesitatingly found 
way into the Admiral's cabin one day 
with a great deal of cireumlocution and 
coughing finally let it be known that he 
loved the Admiral’s daughter, and would 
be the happiest man on earth if he had her 
parent's consent to marry her. 

‘No, Sir! thundered the Admiral. ‘ No, 
Sirree. Not now, anyhow No pauper of 
an Ensign is going to marry my daughter 
You'd better wait until you are promoted 
and are able to support yourself before 
you think of marrying. 

The young officer astounded the Ad- 
mriral by not retiring precipitately He 
even ventured the reminder that the Ad- 
miral himself had married when he was 
but an Ensign, and that his married life 
had been a happy one 

* Red Bill" Kirkland glared at the 
sumptuous speaker for a moment, and then 
thundered: 

‘i know I married when I was an En- 
sign. My father-in-law supported me for 
several years, too, but I'll be hanged if 
yours will! 
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M. M. Shoemaker, author, traveler, and 
very busy man of leisure, habitat Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, but to be found everywhere 
and anywhere, told a story the other even- 
ing in the Union Club to illustrate the 
idea that there may sooner or later be a 
universal language. It happened that 
during one of his pilgrimages from the 
soot that falis on his beautiful home in 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Mr. Shoe- 
maker woke up to realize that the steamer 
he was traveling on must be off Yokohama. 

The port hole was open, for there had 
been no waves, except the long rolls of 
the Pacific, for several days. Just as he 
we stretching himself, preparatory to 
rising from his berth, a Japanese face 
looked in at the port hole to remark 
** Ohio.” 

“How on earth did he happen to know 
my State’" asked the Cincinnatian. 

“You looked like a politician,” replied 
his companions. 

“No,” said Mr. Shoemaker. “He was 
simply saying ‘good morning’ in his own 
language, and he sped away in his canoe 
so fast with the change due me from th= 
gold coin I handed him in purchase of 
some fruit; that he reminded of certain 
clubmen in New York who, as soon as they 
see the point of a story, slip away before 
asking their frien@és what -they would 
like,” 

M. M. Shoemaker’s name was not on the 
slip of paper the waiter handed to the | 
club clers, 
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Bishop Potter and Senator Depew were 
on their way to a function at which they 
were both to speak. The Bishop, after 
greeting Mr. Depew, said: ; 

“Py our mutual presence at thi 
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I am reminded of the experience of two | 


oysters in attendance upon an ecclesiastical 
festival. They were swimming about in 
a very large tureen of highly diluted 
soup. One of them encountered the other 
and said to him: 

“* What is this, 

This is a church fair,’ 
oyster. 

A church fair! 
name do they want with both of us 
® 

The record book, which in police terms 
fs called the “ blotter,’ In use during the 
present month in the Tenderloin Station, 
will go down in the history of the depart- 
ment as a reminder of the sad event of the 
death and funeral of Président McKinley, 
ret. Todd, who was an ardent admirer 
the martyred President, was on duty 
on the afternoon of the funeral. It is a 
rule that the entries on the blotter must 
be made with the indelible blue ink fur- 
nished by the department, and the rulings 
between them made with red ink, 
Sergeant took the he ordered the door- 
to get a bottle of black 
The res that that “ blotter” 
in the funeral day. In- 
he noticed the con- 
tones who was re- 
and why it was 
Sergt. Todd when 
the contrary, re- 
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ot great annoyance 
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the boat depends wholly 
upon the number of emall pleces into which 
you smash the ne bottle,” said 
Lewis Nixon to Mis ‘ampbell Moore 
she ehenmnebenae bottle hand 
and a huge bouquet In the other, to 
break the bottle the blunt nose of 
the submarine torpedo boat Porpoise, which 
was launched last week from the Crescent 
Shipyards at Elizabethport ‘Smash it, 
and smash it all worth,” Mr 
Nixon explained an ir he knew 
the boat would 

‘No fizzles 
Farquhar, who 
the christening 
him direct 
yet has he 
up to the 


“The of 


success 


Jessie ¢ 


as stood, in one 


ready 


across 


for you 


stant 


ure 
before 
move. 
for Nixon," said Admiral! 
was standing near by 
platform. “I have seen 
many launching, but never 
failed to educate his godmothers 
And that instant 
there was a bang and a crash as if re- 
voiver had been fired as the fair young god- 
mother smashed the bottle hard paren rH 
prow, sending the wine flying agains 
sides, against herself and everybody aie 
range, and smashing the bottle into a hun- 
dred pieces 


on 
a 


occasion 
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Talking about the death of 
President McKinley the other 
Charles Phelps, authority 
wounds, always spoke of the 
When asked his rez he said: 

* Well, 1 don't Just how 
could cut himself Do Autopsy 
as commonly used etymologically ab- 
surd Through popular usage many 
words their real meaning 
Dr. Robert H. M. Dawbarn 
word autopsy, and when it was 
that necropsy would be better, 
“Yes, in the but 
talking to the the 
know.” 
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gunshot 
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day, 
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National calamity 
this country, 
In Europe, howe 
the Court goes 
or a sovereign 
family, and that 
It is considered 
against etiquette for 
a woman to appear in colors during a term 
of court mourning. The mourning for the 
late Queen Victoria was generally adopted, 
and during the entire London no 
woman dressed in anything but or 
black and white. The resident 
ing Americans as a rule adhered to the 
English custom, but in some it in- 
volved a great hardship, were 
travelling their wardrobe at the time 
did not mourning garments. The 
Americans indeed were more loyal than the 
Court itself, and it is related that an Ameri- 
can girl, one of the débutttntés af tast Win- 
ter, found herself in gad plight at a 
concert given by Mrs. Ogilvie Haig, who 
is a daughter of Mrs. Astor, last. Summer. 
As it was an American woman who gave 
the concert, and as she was simply passing 
through London, she wore a very effective 
gown of blue crépe. If she had entered the 
room in the altogether she could not have 
excited more comment or harsher criticisms 
than came from the Americans present. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer found herself me- 
what in the same plight at a dinner given 


Mourning for a 
generally observed in 
as dress is concerned 
it is well known that 
mourning at the ceath 
member of the royal 
ciety follows its example. 
an unpardonable 
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as people 
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taking | 
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| by Mrs. Arthur Paget to the Duke of Cam- 
| bridge in the beginning of the season. She 
| wore a most effective gown of pink, and | 
all her superb jewels. She was the one 
note of color at the banquet, and with true 
American aplomb and spirit she did not 
notice the sensation she caused. She was 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, however, and she had 
full knowledge of the usage of Courts 
there is a question as to whether she was 
not perfectly right in preserving her Ameri- 
can independence after a six months’ term 
of mourning had expired However this 
is one of the stories of the London season, 
and it certain that Mrs. Potter Palmer 
did not lese anything by her not carrying 
| what would have been a mark of respect to 
a ridiculous extreme. 
© © 
Victor Sorlin is one of the leaders who 
to play with the orchestra and prefers 
the soulful violoncello to the first violin. 
He was talking the other evening to a 
group of musicians in the Hotel Majestic. 
“They are very odd,’ said Mr. Sortin, 
“these requests that come to us when 
playing in a hotel. One wants light opera, 
another Wagner, and still another ‘ 
' Now, if there is anything 
like more than another it is 
and if there is anything they de- 
it is ragtime. Tanhauser their 
favorite, for the men love the music and 
play it for all there is in them. This Sum- 
mer while playing in the mountains a 
young woman, and New Yorker at that, 
insisted that I play a selection from Car- 
men in rag-time She wanted to dance to 
it Another woman, this time from Chi- 
eago, asked for a selection from Lohengrin, 
but | did not have the music with 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘Whistling Rufus 
The other day | a card 
lovely contrast of selections 
igliacci,” ‘Annie Moore,’ 
ture from ‘ William Tell pn 
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Boldt, proprietor of the 
dorf-Astoria, takes a lively personal 
terest in the pages and beliboys in his 
employ ‘They are the future hotel men 
of the country,’ he has often said, A while 
ago Mr. Thomas, the tant manage 
ported Mr. Boldt there were 
vacancies to be filled in the office. 
latter requested that the two oldest 
brightest boys be sent to him. After 
| tioning the two boys us to their duties 
| Boldt went list of at least 
well-known persons, and asked if 
could point them if they were in 
hotel Both boys replied they could 
out the majority of those named, 
Boldt, after giving them the 
tions, said: 

You haven't 
tinue to observe 


| succeed.” 
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subway workers 
Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street 
the opinion that he deserves a 
from Princeton University, and he 
ists that ght to be a Ph. D. Michac 
elo Fr was at work supervising 
placing of a great rope blanket 
charged drill His 
contractor's No, 
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Now it happens that the Princeton Club 
of New York occupies the site nearest to 
the excavation. Capt. Cornelius Van Wag- 
enen of the Seventy-first Regiment was in 
the dining room waiting for some other ‘SS 
men to take dinner with him, and at the 
question whether the twin numerals were 
ready, naturally yelled “ Yes.’ Michael 
Angelo Francesco was not 
The fuse leading to the dynamite was 
touched off too Fortunately the Ital- 
lan harmed, but he insists that he 
shocked to a degree superior to a B. A, 
that it was like reciting 
backwards, but rather 
wants a Ph, .D. 


shouted 


soon 


Was not 


He 
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alphabet 
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tector Baxter of St. Mark's Episcopal 

Church, Minneapolis, Minn., contributes an 

pe hi of Bishop Whipple, which the lat- 

related not long before his death 

( Sorselia Whipple, Bishop's first wife, 
who dreamed, but 
did, the invariably came 
a Sunday morning in October, at 
Minn., many years ago, she 

Bishop and told him that her 
Was in New Mexico, was 
She had him in a dream, and 
could be no mistake about it. She 
described him as he lay hard bed in a 
miserable adobe hut, and declared that his 
condition was due to inattention 
urged the Bishop to proceed without 

to New Mexico and rescue the boy 
A few hours later Bishop Whipple, obedi- 
ent to his wife's wishes, was flying south- 
ward fast am could take him 

He followed directions to the letter, and 
reached side just In time. The 
was just Mrs. Whipple had de- 

it. The was sick death 
a pallet of straw in an adobe hut. What 
medical attention he had received was 
doing him more harm than good, 
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way North. The mother’s dream saved the 
boy's life, and the loan was repaid as 
as the bishop reached home. 
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to adhere to the progressive policy inau- 
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For a first night it was very good. The 
chorus has improved remarkably durir 
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respective and left nothing to be 
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performance. In other words, “ Judith" 
was not played and sung through once 
fore its critical trial on the audience 
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much to do here every year, Imperfect as 
the preparation for ‘ Judith,” it had 
more rehearsals than usually fall to the lot 
of a large choral work here. The orchestra 
came a day earlier than is customary and 
worked at the opera fragmentarily when- 
ever there was opportunity during the 
week. Of course the conditions should be 
changed. The management is well aware 
of that, and there beginning to appear 
a sensible’ recognition that the enterprise 
attempts to cover too much ground. Seven 
in four days is more 
person wants. It is more 
him. Toward the end he 
flagging and he slips 
of a Beethoven sym- 
phony, glad to rest the nerves with the 
nots of the street. That is to say, such 
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deserts at before the last thump on 
the tympani at the climax of the last 
number. No we sit through the con- 
certs relig try to enjoy them; 
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Novel Substitute for Handshaking, 
Since the shooting of 3 McKinley 
of abolishing the practice 
miscuous handshaking by the 
tending to detract from the 
office, as well as offering 
danger, been agitated 
newspaper, but there 
who object to this mode 
in the form of the 
dinary life. This objection 
pecially marked on the 
rope, where the vlarming 
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irtificial leg ean 
unders the theatrical 
Bion great importance, 
wherein one's pedal extremities can 
the work of one’s hands or brain I 
See, unless it is a case of ‘‘ extremes meet- 
ing."’ I must say I never appreciated the 
part legs play in the drama of life until I 
lost one 


sec- 

imanuensis, 
Lecause of my 
tand that in 
legs are 


One 
profes- 
but 
iffect 
cannot 


of 


It is not easy, at best, for a young wo- 
man to earn a living in New York City. If 
she has a profession, as I had, it is not so 
bad, but when the loss of a leg makes it 
impossible for her to resume a profession 
which requires her to be almost constantly 
on her feet, and she thinks of the months 
of past idleness, the hospital fees, the leg- 
maker, and the months of enforced inac- 
lion before her, the future does not look 
very bright. She is not in the least thank- 
ful for her youth, which the doctor brings 
forward as something greatly in her favor; 
neither is she at all encouraged by his as- 
surance that an artificial leg will be almost 
as good as her own. She can only hope she 
will not come through the operation, but 
she the doctors are skillful, the 
nurses kind and attentive, and in a few 
weeks she is introduced to the legmaker. 
He ‘may not be able to do for humanity 
what nature sometimes does in the lower 
animal world—make another leg grow in 
place of the one lost—but he comes as near 
it as possible. Even yet, my friends cannot 
tell my artificial foot from my real one. 


does; 


From the time one is measured for “ It" 
—which I have christened my leg—one re- 
ceives circulars containing wonderful illus- 
trations and still more wonderful testi- 
monials. One woman says, “I put your 
leg on and was walking with it out of doors 
two hours later."’ Another says, “I applied 
your legs, and two days later walked 
some distance without the assistance of 
cane or crutch, although I have both legs 
amputated.” 

Seriously, though, I often wonder why 
any one who has lost a limb—unless, of 
course, it is that she cannot afford one— 
should go on crutches instead of wearing 
an artificial leg If it were known how 
much more convenient it would be and 
how much less conspicuous than crutches, 
I am sure the freedom and comfort would 
overceme the repugnance. 


In about ten days your leg is finished, 
and then the fun begins. No one who has 
not worn one or known some one indulg- 
ing in the luxury of one, can understand 
the trials and tribulations of learning to 
walk with an artificial leg. It refuses to 
go at all; then it goes, and you go, too; 
it bolts, bucks, plunges. You go back to 
your crutches and vow you'll use them 
for the rest of your life. Then the testi- 
monials recur to you, and you think what 
others have done can be done by you. In 
a few hours you are at it again, and the 
@ay does come when you can really walk 
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DEWEY’S HEROISM AT PORT HUDSON 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 28.—Last Tues- 
W day, when the Schley court of in- 
quiry adjourned, on receiving the 
news of the death of ex-Judge Wilson, a 
bent old Irishman made his way, with some 
difficulty, through the excited and confused 
which was pressing around the 
gate, and succeeded in getting up to the 
rail which separates the court from the re- 
porters. He attempted to go through, but 
the orderly told him it was impossible. 
Judge Advocate Lemly, happening to pass 
at the moment, was attracted by the alter- 
cation and stopped to ask what was the 
matter. 

“I am very anxious to get in, Sir,” 
said the old man. ‘‘1l want to see Admiral 
Dewey.” 

“You can't come 
Lemly. 

The old man’s face, fell. “I am very 
sorry,”” he said. ‘“ I haven't seen him since 
the battle of Port Hudson, and I want very 
much to see him and remind him of what he 
did for me there.” 

“What did he do for you?" asked Capt. 
Lemly. 

“He saved my life,” said the old man, 
simply. 

Capt. Lemly’s tone changed. “If that 
is so, my man,” he said, “ you stand right 
here at this gate, and when Admiral Dewey 
comes out you stop him. He will be glad 
to see you.” 

And the old man took his stand at the 
gate and waited until his old commander 
should come out. While he was waiting he 
was asked to tell the story of how Admiral 
Dewey saved his life. 

“My name is Patrick Doolas,” he said. 
“I was thirty years in the Marine Corps, 
and in 1863 I was a Sergeant of Marines. 
I was on the Mississippi during the fight 
at Port Hudson, on March 16, 1863. When 
the Mississippi was set on fire by the rebel 
shot, there was the most imminent danger 
that the flames would reach her magazine 
and blow up everybody on the s®p. 

“The only thing to do was to abandon 
the ship, and Lieut. Dewey, the executive 
officer, took charge of the boat and started 
to convey the men ashore. It was a peril- 
ous occasion, not so much on account of the 
journey as because the flames might reach 
the magazine at any moment and blow up 
everybody aboard. 

“The boat kept coming and going, and 
taking more men off on every trip. You 
can imagine how we men who were left on 
board watched for the return of that boat. 


in here,” said Capt. 


to them that on their next trip they might | 
blown up. There were symptoms of 
weakening, and Lieut. Dewey saw this 
He sat there in the stern sheets, and the 
moment he saw the signs of weakening he 
drew his revolver, and, holding it before 
him, announced that he would shoot the 
first man who laid down his oars. There 
Was not a sign of weakening after that, 
and Dewey, sitting there with his revolver 
ready for action, made trip after trip, until 
every man of us was safe ashore. The 
flames reached the magazine, and the ship 
blew up, a few minutes after I got ashore. 
I know that it was Dewey's firmness and 
courage ‘hat saved us. The Captain was 
the last man off the ship. 

“He was a fine officer,"’ added Sergt. 
Doolan, in a tone of admiration. ‘‘ He had 
the esteem and respect of every man on 
board the ship. No man in the service was 
better loved, and no man who served in 
that campaign and is now alive was sur- 
prised to hear of Dewey's victory at Man- 
ila. I never laid eyes on him again until 
his return here this month, and I have not 
had a chance to speak to him until now.” 

‘Did you ever hear the story that Dewey 
was captured at that battle?’ 

“What's that?” said the 
with an incredulous laugh. 

** Did you ever hear the story that Dewey 
was captured?” 

He laughed again, as if the very idea 
was absurd. “‘No, I never heard it,” he 
said, “and it’s false, whoever told it. He 
wasn't captured. What he did there was 
just as I have told you. He saved us, and 
did it in fine sailorly style, and he wasn't 
captured, either."’ 


be 








old marine, 


Patriotism and Expediency. 


The man who repairs typewriters had fin- 
ished tinkering with the mechanism of the 
machine and sat down to try it. Five or six 
times successively he wrote this line: 

“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party.” 

The machine, he then said, was in satis- 
factory working shape. 

Three months later another man who had 
been sent to repair a typewriter in the same 
office finished his labors by writing the 
identical line. That suggested a query. 

“ How does it happen that all of you peo- 
ple express such patriotic sentiments when 
testing typewriters?" was asked. 

“Oh, you see, it’s this way," said the 
mechanic, “ that sentence calls for the use 
of all the finger movements used in type- 
writing, and it has become a stock one. Al- 
Most every man who repairs typewriters 
makes use of it in testing the result of his 
work.” 

The man's statement was borne out by 
subsequent observation, for in a number of 
cases of men sent from the offices of dif- 
ferent manufacturers of the machines th: | 


phrase was the 
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Every where Academy cards were 
scattered in the gallery, across 
the orchestra seats, up in the balcony, and 
upon the table the stage were enough 
packs of cards to start a stationery store. 
Herrmann was nervous; he was unlike 
himself, and every in a while wiped 
the perspiration from his face. Even his 
turned-back cuffs were awry, and as the 
business manager started to go to the back 
there was a fusillade of cards directly at 
him, and so fast, and so unerringly thrown, 
that it was quite a matter of safety to 
dodge them. 

He put up his hands toward Herrmann 
to desist. More cards, and thrown with all 
the magician’s force, till the audience ap- 
plauded again and again, and the man with 
the key the in his hands 
turned back toward the front of the house. 

“No! no! Come come on! Quick, 
quick! ’"’ shouted Herrmann, still throwing 
ecards. ‘“‘ Your life won't be safe till you 
get back here to me! Den I make you dis- 
appear, eh?” 

He pointed frantically toward the rear 
of the lower box, and his voice suddenly 
became calm, as usual, and he whispered, 
confidentially te the audience: ‘* The more 
you look the more you don't see nothing! 
Eh?” 

Once out of view and at the prompt side 
of the stage, there was rough handling of 
the innocent manager by Herrmann’s 
dresser. With no gentle motions the coat 
was taken from his back and held up so 
that Herrmann could see it as he came up 
the platform leading to the stage from the 
aisle in the parquet, and with the grace 
of a dancing master Herrmann made a 
slight bow to the house, stepped aside into 
the wings, and the dress coat was torn 
from his shoulders, ruining the garment, 
while a moment after, wearing the other 
one, he was again at work 

This time it was the feathers and the 
flowers and the flags, and the man seemed 
to be changed. All nervousness was gone, 
his voice had come back to him, and the 
speed of his action Was re markable. He 
kept it up till the intermission, and then to 
the business manager made the explana- 
tion, 

“ That's what comes from one man's coat 
fitting another man like a glove! You had 
my coat with all the things in it, and I 
didn’t know it till the music stopped. But 
that trunk full of cards helped me out. 
I'll treat you to supper and a new dress 
suit, but con't give the boys the story, for 
the publie dent know what a coat can 
hold sometisnes.” 

rr 
Women’s tigher Education. 

Edith—heoek, papa; now are you satisfied 
with my 'report®’ Art and music. good; 
astrononty)*physi¢ts, and chemistry, very 
good; ldgic, excellent "— 

Papa—I am much pleased with the report, 
Likewise with the method of your teacher; 
and also with your prospects for the future, _ 
Now if you can only get a young man that — 
understands housework, has a smattering — 
of cooking, knows how to embroider 
perhaps understands even to run the 
ing machine, I think you 
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HE idea of hunting deer ‘on Long Island 
is very likely to impress the average 
member of the American populace as 

closely akin to Simple Simon's famous fish- 
ing experience. For Long Island is asso- 
ciated in the average mind with New York 
City, and it is well nigh inconceivable that 
under the eaves of thecCity Hall there 
should be wild lands and wild deer. But 
this merely shows the danger ef hasty im- 
pressions, for there are such deer, a very 
considerable number of them, and they 
come from the primitive stock that once 
fled to cover before Montauk and Shinne- 
cock, and later on gave sport and food to 
the fugitives from New England, who fled 
thither to avoid persecution. 

The strangeness of it all becomes doubly 
impressive when one hes wandered over the 
mountains just westward of the Hudson 
and finds how thoroughly stripped of game 
are those ridges that roll away westward 
from the highlands. Perhaps it is in part 
accounted for by that strange phase .of 
human nature that keeps us always look- 
ing for something a little further away. It 
is proverbial that the man who lives within 
walking distance of Piymouth Rock has 
never seen the landing place of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Perhaps it is the same trait that 
vent hunters to exterminate the deer of the 
mountains and left those on the near-by 
island. There is, too, another possibl 
explanation, Deer may be frightened from 
a section where hunters become too hu- 
merous, especially if dogs are used. They 
could very well migrate. from the moun- 
tains, following the southern trend of the 
Appalachian system, but there wa mi- 
grating from the island 

It is, of course, uw fact that 
extermination of the deer is prevented by 
preserves. That was not the case, how- 
ever, until 1866, In that year a party of 
gentiemen from New York, who had been 
in the habit of stopping at a certain hotel 
in the town of Isiip on their hunting trips, 
found that their old-time host had died, 
and that his place was to be sold at auc- 
tion. Not wanting to lose their place of en- 
tertainmeut, they bought the property, and 
the South Side Sportsmen's Club came into 
existence. In the beginning it had some 
eight hundred acres of land This was 
posted and policed to prevent undesired 
shooting 
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and out Tx were used, and it 
certain that a few years would see the last 
of the deer. To this became one 
the objects of the club. The 
themselves declined to kill them. 
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the South Side Sportsmen's 
the Long Island deer from 
extermination was not at all popular ut 
first The farmers and hunters of the 
island had accustomed to hunting 
wherever they pleased, and there were not 
a few who declared that they would still 
fish and shoot when and where they saw 
fit. These gave trouble for a time, and 
it looked as though Long Islund was about 
to develop a poaching class, like that which 
figures in so much Old World fiction. But 
the members studied the habits of the 
poachers, as they did those of the game, 
and onee upon a time came upon the 
chief them all, with enough forbidden 
game to send him to jail for many months. 
They were wise men, however, and they 
did nothing of the kind. Acting on the 
principle that it takes a thief to catch a 
thief, they forgave the man and took him 
into their employ. He entered into the 
work of game saving with as much ardor 
as he had shown in planning its destruc- 
tion; in a few months those of his fellows 
who declined to reform had been fined, and 
gume preservation from that time on was 
uccomplished with less of exer- 
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It was not so very long before the making 
country places be- 
Vanderbilts, Cutting Have- 
meyers many other families 
turned their attention to the region along 
the south and made country homes 
that lack none of the. splendor which we 

ustomed to associate withthe coun- 
England tp fac t the whole 
built on an Efigtish ‘plan, and 
To look after THe éstafes many 
from an En@tish ‘estdte and 
landscape gardener was_ tempted 
away from the Old World to show the 

Long Island farmhands how to ¢ for 

game anc how to keep up the appearance of 

woodland. These gamekeepers had fed 
wild deer in England they did the 
same here, with the result that each place 
became a for The 
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of the trees that had been brought from 
the ends of the earth, and compelled the 
building of high wire fences about the 
flower gardens. Nevertheless the owners 
preferred to encourage the deer. They did 
not shoot the animals themselves or allow 
Others to do so. 

One English gamekeeper who came over 
to one of these estates says he looked 
the place over carefully and kept a daily 
watch for signs of deer, yet it was some 
weeks before he saw tracks, He scattered 
vegetables about the spot day after day. 
Then he saw two deer eating cabbage he 
had put out. The feeding was kept up, 
and some months Jater, when the million- 
aire owner asked if there was any pros- 
pect of success in the project to save the 
deer, his man took him through the woods 
and pointed out fourteen eating cabbage 
and turnips. 


This is merely an instance of what has 
gone on all along that portion of the 
South Shore, where the millionaires have 
colonized. It is the work of these men 
which makes deer hunting on the island 
to-day. 

The question 
“ Where 
where 
men 


likely to be asked is, 
the public come in, and 
is the deer hunting to be had, if the 
with preserves neither hunt nor al- 
low hunting?"’ They do not own all the 
jand, and nence there is a great deal of 
vild country where any one may shoot, It 
flat, sandy country, covered with 
growth oak. Here and there, in 
patches that touch upon the pre- 
on a great many lie public 
hunting grounds. There is no way to keep 
deer preserve, and, as a result, they 
wre always wandering off and trespassing 
upon these other lands. Here is where the 
opportunity of the hunter comes in. When 
a deer strays, on the few days of the Long 
Island season, it is pretty apt to run foul 
of him, Several farmers who own land 
adjoining one of the preserves have pretty 
xcod sport, and one enterprising lot of 
villagers have made a good thing by buy- 
ing and leasing two or three hundred acres 
of woodland that borders the South Side 
Club, policing it and admitting hunters 
from the city to the grounds at so much a 
As a rule the men thus admitted are 
novices from the city, whe know cornpara- 
tively little of deer stalking, so the deer 
do not suffer greatly. However, the owners 
of this land are pretty sure to bring home 
a few of the animals each season. This 
senson consists of the first two Wednes- 
and the first two Fridays in Novem- 
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srounds of the club. The same man showed 
a dozen deerskin rugs, the pelts of ani- 
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On this shooting day on Long Island there 
continual seurrying and there 
of private police, gamekeepers, and officials 
whose duty it was to watch the forests. 
The writer walked down a road that led 
through the preserve of W. Bayard Cutting. 
A man on a wheel rode hastily up, looked 
him over ard said: 


was a here 


“It's a good thing for you you ain't got 
a gun.” 

“Do have a good deal of 
keeping gunners off? "' was asked. 
* Not much keepin’ ‘em off 
as keepin’ ‘em off the edges," 
“You see, we can watch men pretty well, 
and they're afraid to come on the estate, 
but they get aiong the road and if any 
game steps over the line they kill it, and 
can forbid.” 
the general 
man employed 


you trouble 


so 


the land 
he replied. 


no one 
This was 


One 


complaint of the 
potice. the South 
Side Club said there was one runway where 
were accustomed to go, off the pre- 
serve, and enter unprotected woods. The 
farmer hunters of the surrounding country 
knew this, and one or two could be counted 
to watch that point. The man and his 
fellows had tried to save the deer by lying 
the runway just inside the preserve 
grounds, to frighten back any. anfmals that 
started out. On the night this man 

1, it had been his turn to watch the run- 
vay. Just over the line were two hunters 
whom he knew. The opposing forces re. 
mained there chaffing each other like the 
pickets of opposing armies, until the hunt- 
ers got tired and in disrust went home 

hus the between the preservers 
and the local hunters goes on. The 
are matching wit 
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the. lire, will 
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to 
to 


lend. The gamekeepers respond with some 
new device to keep them at the other 
side of the preserve, and so the strife 
g0es on. 

There ts little hard feeling through it all. 
The farmers and other local hunters real- 
ize that they have the preserves to thank 
for the fagt that there are deer on the 
island in any number. Then, too, most of 
them benefit in one way or another, by 
working for the men, who make preserves 
or selling produce to them. The clubmen, 
on the other hand, are sufficiently philo- 
sophical to realize that the country people 
are entitled to what fun they can have le- 
gitimately with the game. There has not 
been any of the opposition to game pre- 
serves on the grounds, which so many 
men have preached, that they take up 
good farming land that should be under 
cultivation. The land they cover is nearly 
all light, sandy soil, practically worthless 
so far as agriculture Is concerned. 

Nearly every few arrests 


season a are 


made. Last year two men went down the 
railroad, and, from the right of way, shot 
into the preserve of William K. Vanderbilt. 
A Deputy Sheriff was on hand, the men 
were arrested, and paid nominal fines. 

It is by no means difficult to Long 
Island deer. On the occasion mentioned 
above the writer walked up to within easy 
range of one, which stood by the roadside 
on the Vanderbilt estate. Later he saw 
another on the grounds of the South Side 
Club, They both within range, 
and neither at all afraid until ap- 


see 


were 
med 


easy 
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proached closely. Then they darted into 
the woods. 

The success of this attempt to save the 
deer of Long Island may have a bearing 
upon the attempt that Is being made to re- 
store the moose to. the North Woods of 
New York. If the preserves which already 
exist there can be made places of refuge to 
which the animals may go and from which 
they may escape, may they not in time 
stock the Adirondacks with moose as these 
preserves on Great South Bay have saved 
the deer of Long Island? 

L. HUBBARD, JR. 


And It Was a Sure Thing. 
college man admitted that it was 
first experience at a track. Just 
before the second race he came up to his 
friend hastily. 

“Old man,” he rattled on, “ I've just got 
the surest thing that ever was. He simply 
can't do anything but win. I’m not a 
plunger, but I'd like to bet $200 on that 
horse. His name is Water Cure. Would 
you advise me to? It's a straight tip from 
a very reliable source." 

“Yes,"" said the friend, 
knew what coming 
money.” 
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FTER one of the loveliest months of all 
the year October comes with its prom- 
ise of rich Autumnal tints, the splen- 

dors of forest foliage, and of gardens radiant 

with the brilliant tones of chrysanthemums 
and dahlias, and an atmosphere permeated 
with tonic for debilitated humanity. While 
we may have cause for complaining of be- 
lated and transitory Spring, our Autumn de- 
notes ordinarily the perfection of weather. 

The best of nature's wine is kept till the last, 
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In the Grecian mythology these 
stars represented the daughters of 
Various fanciful explanutions have 
been given to account for the disappear- 
ance of one of the cluster. Whether the 
“lost Plelad ever returns to her bereaved 
sisters or not, she has certainly found a 
place in literature. 

At 9 o'clock at night, in the opening days 
of October, the prominent first magnitude 
stars in the field of view will be distri- 
buted thus: Arcturus will be low in the 
west, Vega will be just west of the zenith, 
Altair southwest of Vega, and about half 
way between that orb and Jupiter. For- 
malhaut is low in the southeast, Aldebaran 
is east of the Pleiades and just rising above 
the horizon now makes his first appear- 
ance for the season, while opposite in the 
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northwest section is Capella. 

In a popular sense a new epoch in astron- 
omical annals begins with the opening of 
this month. When the sun crossed the 
equinoctial on Sept. 23 on its apparent 
journey around the earth, the shortening 
day and lengthening night reached an 
equality in duration in the half of the globe 
north of the equator. For the next six 
months in this section of the sphere the 
day will be shorter than the night. In the 
first three months of this period the days 
will be steadily growing shorter and the 
nights longer, and then the conditions wiil 
be reversed. 

When the month opens the moon will rise 
at 7:48 and will to our meridian, or 
south as it is called, dt 2:18. The last qu 
ter comes the 4th, and the new moon 
on the 12th. Up to this time Neptune is the 
only planet to be in conjunction with Lu- 
and this event takes place on the 3d, 
and is almost the closest of the planetary 
and moon meetings for the month 
the I4th there is conjunction with Mercury, 
followed the next day by a meeting be- 
tween Mars and the moon, and on the day 
following we find Venus as close ta the 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE’S 
VIEWS OF STAGE LIFE 


i 


18S ETHEL BARRYMORE, the 

charming heroine of Clyde Fitch's 

little play, ‘Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines,"’ is a personified essay 
upon the stage, the people of the stage, 
and the relation of the outside world to 
the stage and the players. 

She belongs to the fifth generation of a 
family of players, and if there is anything 
in heredity and environment, she may 
be considered as a representative ex- 
ample of what the stage can do for the 
people who devote their lives to it. Miss 
Barrymore's relations to the outside werld 
and its relations to her show what these 
relations may at their best, and, in- 
cidentally, the changes in the relarons 
between the professional and non-pro- 
fessional world which are giadually tak- 
ing place. 

Miss Barrymore, 
fession, is a typical Amertean uf. 
is healthy, wholesome, fine-skinned, cleur- 
eyed, slender but well built, natural, un- 
affected and unassuming in manner, and 
with a reputation for a kind considerate- 
ness for the world collectively and indi 
vidually which should be one of the best 
features of American girlhood. She his 
done excellent work on the stege, for 
her age, and the six years’ experience, 
since she entered, actively, the profession 
of her family when she was fifteen. She 
achieved her present steflar heights by 
the part she created in whicen she now 
stars, but which she undertook merely 
leading woman Socially she meets the 
best people in New York, though ste dis- 
AVOWS any purpose or intention of being 
what is known as a society woman. 
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If one were to make a choice of a profes- 
sion it would seem, from Miss Barrymore's 
experience, that nothing could be more de- 
lightful than that of the stage, If, asin her 
case, it were possible to born into it. 
It has made her life simple and natural, 
with a continual gravitation stageward 
without opposition and without apparent 
effort. This has its disadvantages in 
some ways Miss Barrymore confesses 
that, with the best of intentions to an in- 
terviewer, the interview which is demand- 
ed by the public of any one, for whom it 
has an affection and esteem, is for her a 
most difficult thing to give. 

Her views of her stage life are absolutely 
refreshing, they are so simple. She has 
made no special preparation for the work 
which she naturally expected to take up 
and which was expected of her, though 
she lived in the theatric atmosphere. She 
does no special work now in preparation for 
future efforts beyond that of doing what- 
ever is assigned to her to do as well as she 
can, and she is making no special prepara- 
tions for the future, because she has no 
special work in view. She does not say 
that she ‘loves her art,” because it has 
never occurred to her to do anything else, 
or that she could exist without the stage. 
It is a part of her. 

“T was educated in the convent in Phil- 
adelphia,"” she says, ‘just any girl 
might have been educated without regard 
to going on the stage. I have been famil- 
far with the life always, and expected to 
become an actress, and, I suppose, it has 
always been expected of me. I went on the 
stage when I was fifteen and learned what 
I know of acting by experience. I suppose 
that is the only way to learn. The only 
way I prepare for future work is by always 
doing my part as well as I can. I am not 
looking forward to any special kind of 
work, but taking whatever is given me to 
do. There does not seem to be anything 
else to do.” 

“And you have no special ambitions for 
the future? "' some one asked her the other 
day. ‘You are not studying, hoping some 
time to become a tragedienne or to do 
some special line of work?” 

“No,” she answered, “I don’t wish to be- 
come a tragedienne. I am not studying 
Shakespeare to be able to play Shake- 
spearean parts, for I have no desire to play 
any of them. I have always known the 
Shakespearean parts, but I-only read Shake- 
speare as literature. 

“ You see,” she continued, “ there is noth- 
ing at al) interesting about me. I have no 
fads and never have done anything In par- 
ticular. Society? No, I never should be 
content with what is understood as a so- 
ciety life. I should not be contented with- 
out a regular occupation. I couldn't lead 
a society life, if I would, with my profes- 
sion. I have my friends, and I take lunch- 
eons and dinners with them. But one must 
always have luncheon and dinner, and it 
does not interfere with work to enjoy them 
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liking aside from her profession, it is for 
music, which she studied during her con- 
vent Ufe. She does not sing, but plays. 
Any one who hears a few notes she plays 
on the piano in “ Captain Jinks” can tell 
that. There is an entirely different touch 
even the 

the 
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make a successful “ Brighton dip" in 
“Captain Jinks." She left that to a pro- 
fessional, who knew more about it. She 
does have ideas about her own wardrobe, 
however, and sees that they are carried 
out as far as possible. ‘ Everything very 
plain, for people look better in plain clothes 
and always black and white by preference.” 
She has no superstitions about jewels, and 
wears in the back of her collar a beautiful 
large oval opal pin, surrounded by dia- 
monds. It has not brought her bad luck 
in this play. 

For the pretty little dance Miss Barry- 
more does in the second act in the lesson 
to the eccentric ballet girls, she took two 
or three special lessons. 

3ut one must do the greater part of a 
thing like that one’s self,’ she says. ‘ No 
one can teach you, and I was always fond 
of dancing.” 

She is fond of all kinds of outdoor exer- 
cise, rides horseback, plays golf, though 
she is not a strenuous golfer, and likes ten- 
nis best of all these sports. She reads a 
great deal, everything good that comes out, 
and, in addition, devotes time to her music. 
She has a catholic taste in that 

* Beethoven—perhaps I care more for him 
among the great composers; but I like all 
kinds of music—Hungarian music—and We- 
ber and Fields.” 

The latter fancies are easier to gratify 
than the taste for operatic music, for an 
actress is cut off from the opera as a rule, 
though there are the many good concerts 
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that come at a time when it is possible to 
hear them, 

This illustrates the simple, natural life of 
a simple, natural girl, and perhaps it 
more interesting because of its naturalness 
and simplicity. 

To return to the stage part of the life it 
is obvious, as Miss Barrymore says, that, 
being on the stage, it is more satisfactory 
to be a star than to occupy minor positions. 
The work is harder, but there are better 
parts, which are always more gratifying 
and enlist the best that is in the player. 
As for this particular part in “ Captain 
Jinks,”” Miss Barrymore likes it thoroughly 
and has no thought of tiring of it, though 
to follow a second season in New York 
there is to be a long season on the roaa 

One wonders, in considering the relations 
of the public to*the people on the stage, 
what the former have to say to the latter 
That class of correspondence once known 
as masher’s notes is becoming almost un- 
known, and a nice woman is seidom trou- 
bied with them. 

“The world is becoming more civilized, 
isn't it?’’ sald Miss Barrymore 

Her letters, since she entered the high- 
er ranks of the theatrical world, have been 
almost all of them what may be called 
family letters. Letters of 
from other professional people 
the work and from old friends 
family 

There is one thing rather amusing to be 
said in writing of Miss Barrymore and 
her remarks that she always expected and 
supposed it to be expected of her that she 
should go upon the stage. A well-known 
Siage critic in a book brought out in 1st), 
introduces an interview with Georgie Drew 
Barrymore, the mother of the Captain 
Jinks's star. In it he remarks from con- 
clusions drawn from both parents at that 
interview: “I should like to bet that the 
three litthe Barrymores will never be seen 
vpon the stage."" Even dramatic writers 
eannot afford to make bets in connection 
with their prophecies. 
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HE past week at the theatres was made 
interesting and important by the pro- 
duction of two notable novelties and 

the reappearance of two performers whose 
presence on the local stage must be regard- 
ed as cause for general congratulation. The 
plays were *‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush " 
‘Miranda of the Balceony,"’ and the per- 
formers were J. H. Stoddart and Mrs. 
Fiske. The advent of such players in such 
plays may be taken as an evidence that the 
Autumnal silly season at the theatres is to 
be curtailed, and that we are to settle down 
at once to serious work. 

It would be idle to compare either of 
these plays with the literary work from 
which it was adapted. To be sure, some- 
thing might be learned of the ways of 
dramatists and some mild wonder might 
be excited that certain good ideas in the 
originals were not utilized. But on the 
whole plays must stand or fall by their 
own merits, and the question for the 
theatrical public, or at least for that part 
of it which really cares for art in the 
theatre, is whether these two dramas are 
good work in themselves. 

It cannot be fairly said that ‘‘ The Bonnie 
Brier Bush" is a great or original play. 
It does not contain a single fundamental 
idea that has not been common property 
of the stage for years. The story of an 
erring child, a hard-hearted father, (who 
is not half as hard-hearte@ as he thinks he 
is,) a lonely old man, a returning penitent, 
and a final forgiveness, has been told 
many times. But in the present instance it 
is told with charming naiveté, with fresh- 
ness, and spontaneity. The characters in 
the drama are practically Dr. Watson's, 
and they were in the first place studied 
from life. Thus they have become natural 
and convincing pictures of humanity, and 
in their transfer to the stage they have lost 
nothing of their native charm. 

One of the chief beauties of this play is 
its cleanliness. There is no lordly villain, 
trying to lead astray the one ewe lamb of 

grim old Scotch father. The lover of 

girl is an honest, manly fellow, a little 

of his father, and not quite ready in 

the beginning to face the consequences of 

marrying a shepherd's daughter. But when 

finds that the girl has been put to 

great suffering by his lack of courage, be 

comes forward at once and says that she ts 
his wife and that he wants her. 

he married her by a Scotch marriage, and 
that is the cause of all the trouble. Her 
father knows that such a marriage is not 
binding in law unless there was a witness, 
and neither of the contracting parties knew 
that there was oné... But the young man 
meant honestly—and there was a witness, 
the low comedy man, of course. The girl 
has not been betrayed and deserted. It is 
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| and accomplishments. But throughout the 
performance he maintains a lofty level of 
dignity and expressiveness. His quiet, 
touching delivery of the Biblical lines with 
which the play ends is a study in consum- 
mate theatric art. 

A capital piece of comic acting is Reuben 

| Fax's McKittrick, the postman. It 
hghtful not only in its embodiment of a 
quaint personality with common weak- 
nesses, but in the unfailing strength of 
wide human sympathy. Mr. Fax deserves 
especial praise for his consistency. He does 
not strike a single false note in his per- 
formance. Mr. Jennings contributes to the 
performance a most admirable impersona- 
tion of the rugged, good-hearted physician, 
William McClure. Miss La Pierre has a 
pieasing personality, but she does not yet, 
as Flora, show a high development of skill 
in acting. The best that can be said for 
her is that she does not injure the general 
impression of the performance. The play 
has been handsomely mounted. The scen- 
ery is excellent in design and execution and 
the accessories, such as the singing of 
Scotch airs by a tolerably good male quar- 
tet, are engaging. 

&¢ ¢ 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is an actress 
whose every appearance affords material 
for study. One of the best qualities of 
“Miranda of the Balcony” is that it af- 
fords her an opportunity to present a very 
subtle delineation of a woman of charac- 
ter. The play is not without merit, though 
its crudities in construction make it open to 
unfavorable criticism. It is not rich in 
dramatic cunning. It uses theatrical device 
awkwardly, and in places discards such 
device with equal awkwardness. But its 
study of character in the leading persons is 
sufficient to give it vitality. 

The love of Miranda and Charnock is the 
passion of two strong and mature natures. 
It is not the love of younglings, exuberant, 
demonstrative, flashing with surface lights. 
It is the love of two people who have 
passed the flush of youthful enthusiasms 
and who find a deep and stern reality in 
life and their own experiences. Charnock 
is a most admirable specimen of manhood, 
though some unimaginative theatregoers 
may find it difficult to accept the readiness 
with which he throws aside his business to 
penetrate the African desert fof the stake 
of a woman. But then one does not often 
see upon the stage such a woman as Mrs. 
Fiske presents in Miranda Warriner. Fora 
Woman of that sort a man may be par- 
doned for throwing away the forethought 
of a practical person. Her character justi- 
fies the action of Charnock. She is of the 
stuff that inspires men to brave deeds. 

As Mr. Haines brings out al! the man- 
hood and strength of Charnock, so does 
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Mrs. Fiske portray to perfection the wo- | 


manhood of Miranda. Her méthod is alto- 
her her own. Perhaps it would be bet- 
for her to be a little more observant of 
demands of the auditorium to which 
performance is addressed. It is not al- 
ys easy to hear her in the early scenes of 
play. But there is a subtle fascination 
her pecullarly restrained manner of ex- 
pressing the varying emotions of a lively, 
profound nature. She does almost noth- 
according to the traditional manners of 
stage. She makes almost no “ points.” 
speaks her lines, not as one trying to 
out all that nthe and heart, 
rf 
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battling against its own self-control. 
The audience which attended the produc- 
tion of the play Tuesday night was 
deeply impressed. The new venture of Mrs. 
, Fiske and her husband, Harrison Grey 
) Fiske, was accepted in the spirit in which 
it was launched. That the desire of the 
| new manager to offer plays in an artistic 
manner is sincere was demonstrated by the 
manner in which “ Miranda of the Bal- 
cony "' was produced. The scenery was un- 
commonly beautiful. Its elaborateness was 
one of its notable features. The stage car- 
penter and the scene painter had been al- 
, lowed ample scope, and the result was that 
_ they had made scenes in which richness of 
| detail heightened the general effect. 
} Nothing handsomer than the chamber 
| Scene of the third act has been seen on the 
local stage. The desert scene was won- 
| derful in its atmospheric reality The 
| management of the Hight effects was ad- 
mirable. But the perfection of the stage 
Management was notable throughout the 
play. The dumb personages in the ballroom 
scene had all been drilled in interesting and 
realistic action, and those who had only a 
few untmportant lines to speak spoke them 
intelligently. And all the people were prop- 
| erly garbed and looked as if they had worn 
evening dress before It is in the careful 
treatment of details that the promise of 
the management was fulfilled on Tuesday 
night For the rest Mrs. Fiske'’s notable 
acting should keep “‘ Miranda of the Bal- 
cony "’ public for some time to 
come. 
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Unique Camp Bird. 
AMF BIRD MINE, at Ouray, Col., 
which affords Thomas F. Walsh his 
princely income, has a vein traceable 
| for five miles, foot of it owned by 
! Mr. Walsh, unique in other ways. 
There at all times one will ‘find students 
| of technical schools, not only of America, 
but from many foreign countries, who have 
come to take a post-graduate course in 
practical mining, under the supervision of 
J. W. Benson, manager of the mine. It is 
} a valuable experience for any young man 
whose professional work 
lines 


every 
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The Camp Bird boarding house is famous 
The ordinary mine boarding house is usual- 
ly an unattractive place, sometimes a meré 
barracks. But the Camp Bird has the ap- 
pointments of a very good hotel. It was 
erected at a cost of $75,000. To the left of 
the main entrance is lavatory, with 
plenty of marble-topped basins, silver fau- 
cets, mirrors, and towel racks. The bed- 
rooms for the 350 to 540 men who board 
there are comfortable in size and furnixh- 
ings, and for each five apartments there 
is a bathroom. The dining room is an im- 
mense apartment, well lighted, and fur- 
nished with a mammoth phonograph, a 

| present from Mrs. Walsh last Christmas, 
| which gives forth musical selections during 
the meals. There is a good library and 
reading room. These comforts make posi- 
tions on the Camp Bird desirable, and Mr, 

Walsh has his pick of the best labor to 

be had 

All about this mine, and, in fact, all about 
Ouray, the scenery is of a grandeur almost 
awe inspiring. Tourists who have seen the 
mountains only from the middle distance 
of Denver, or even from the closer quarters 
of Colorado Springs, know nothing about 
the wonders of the Rockies. Running from 
Ouray to Red Rock, up on the crest of the 
range, is the famous toll road built by Otto 
Mears, who has in late years transferred 
his railroad operations to Washington, 
This toll road creeps along the side of the 
range, with an awful precipice on one side 
and tremendous cliffs upon the other, just 
as the burro trail, along which the hero 
conducted the two frightened girls, ran up 
to the mine in Hamlin Garland’s “ Her 
Mountain Lover.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Walsh had a house party of 
Denver friends up at Ouray this Summer, 
anl the programme for one of the days 
was a drive up this marvelous toll road. 
Returning the driver stopped at a point 
midway between Bear Creek Falls and 
Ovray. The guests plunged down a tortu- 

} ous trail, which seemed to run almost 
perpendicularly. Stumbling on between the 

pines, they suddenly came out into an open- 
ing in the timber, at a point near the roar- 
ing torrent of the Uncompahgre. 

An Aladdiniike scene greeted them. A 

plot ef ground’ was covered with white 
| cenvas. Upon this was spread tablecloths, 
whereon was laid an elaborate picnic 
luncheon. Ice tubs filled with champagne 
bettles stood in pleasing proximity. Col- 
ored waiters in immaculate dress suits 
stood in expectant attitude. From behind 
a natural screen of pine thicket came the 
strains of an orchestra, playing a gay 
| operatic air. From a flagpole in the centre 
| the Stars and Stripes floated to the breeze, 
and the stately pines, the rock-bound walls 
of the cation, and the marvelous blue of the 
Colcrado sky made the setting for this un- 
wented picture. At the sight the guests 
broke into a round of applause, and, indeed, 
it is Mkely that old Uncompahgre never 
saw just that sort of picnic before. 

This is the picturesqtie way in-which Mr. 
| Walsh loves to entertain. If the Camp Bird 
_ ever “ peters out,” and . e is reduced to the 

chill shades of penury, he can make an- 
‘ other fortune by managing spectacular 
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Woman Lecturer (addressing an audience 
on her favorite topic, “ Woman”—I have 
never yet seen a beautiful girl on whose 

i cheek sits the blush of dawn, but I felt the © 
longing to embrace her and to 
the lips— ° 
Bass Voice (in the rear of 
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kiss her on © “MH 
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HERE is probably no profession, unless 
it be that of the soldier, that calls 
for more punctillous promptness in 

attending to duties than that of the actor. 
The conditions under which his work is 
performed and the necessity for taking up 
his part in a performance, be it small or 
large, are such as to require the most 
absolute attention to duty. 

Actors realize this fact, rule, 
they live up to its requirements. It Is the 
exception which marks fhe departure from 
it, and which, to the observer, pro- 
vides some ludicrous situations. To the 
actors themselves, however, these derelic- 
tions from duty are anything but humor- 
ous, and in where dismissal from a 
company follows such an offense the occa- 
sion takes on a quality akin to the tragic. 

It is a noticeable fact, that whereas 
repeated performances of a play are gen- 
erally supposéd to induce smoothness in 
representation, stage waits are apt to, be 
more frequent as a result not altogether of 
carelessness, but of increased familiarity 
with the demands of the performances 

On a first night few 
quent nights, the actors as little 
time as possible in their dressing rooms. As 
and make- 
the wings 
the mo- 
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soon as the changes In costume 
up are made they group about 
ready to make their entrances on 
ment that the proper cue Is noted 
is sometimes in the form of spoken 
words, a line, or, may be, a mere interjec- 
tion, Often, however, some bit of action or 
* business,"’ as it is termed in the theatre, 
marks the signal of an entrance. 

At rehearsals the average actor is apt to 
be so busy memorizing his lines, while not 
actually engaged on the stage, that he does 
familiarize himself with the current 
entire play and its dialogue. 
ifter the there- 
pretty apt to hover in the wings 
time that the first rtain rises 
has finished whatever portion of 
may be assigned to him personally 
usually removing 
wherever 
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action of the 
For a few 
fore, > is 
from the 
until he 
the play 
Then he 
his make 
else his inclinations lead him 
It is a fact that will seem 
general public, but which 
well known in the profession, 
may run for many months and 
in the cast never see more than a 
of the whole If, for example, a 
a scene in the first act, with nothing in the 
acts that follow, he is just as likely as not 
to leave the theatre night as 
his ace Is over 
Of course this is 


nights opening, 


loses no Ume in 
up and going home or 
strange to the 
nevertheless is 
that plays 
ome actors 
fragment 
man has 


every s00n a 
all, but it is 
general enough to be noted as a fact. It is 
the novice who is likely to 
about the wings to see the entire perform- 
ance for nights after the 

Occasionally an 


not tri of 


generally hang 
has opened 
after he has fin- 
ished his scene, will go to the front of the 
house, and from a secluded im the 
rear, see how it all * looks from the front 

And his comments, when they are not 
merely malicious or pure flattery, are 
able to his brother and sister players. He 
will little make-up, litth 
crudities in busine or speech, that have 
escaped the management, and he provides 
valuable advice to his fellow-players, who 
usually take his comment in od part and 
act upon it 
“ In- general, in this city, there is a rule 
against the assembling of the actors in the 
front of the house after their own work is 
done, but this applies rather more to the 
better-known players, whose faces would 
recognized, and the interest in 
detract more or less from the 
efforts of those still on the 

In theatres other than those in which 
the actors themselves are engaged they are 
generally welcome, however. It is a com- 
mon thing for the actors of one company, 
as soon as they have finished their parts, to 
seek some other theat where the pre- 
sentation of their ecards is the 
open sesame to the And there is 
never an opening night in New York in 
which a line of unemployed actors 
actresses cannot be standing in the 
lobby, waiting for the manager, to whom 
they appeal for admission. 

These requests, it may be added, are 
always granted, and there have been occa- 
have gone into tem- 
to avoid the necessity of 
their professional friends 


play 


actor, 


valu- 


note flaws in 


be at once 
whom would 
stage, 


personal 


house, 


and 


scen 


not 


tions when managers 
iry retirement 
‘turning down 
or acquaintances, 
On the road the actors are seldom re- 
fused at rival houses It has come to be 
recognized as a part of the business 


other 


to en- 
courage Visits from members of 
ially 
matinées on the 
large 
ent. 


com- 


ind where two organiza- 


tions do not 


panies espe 
have 


there a 


ame 
days, is contingent of th 


profession pre 
And the knowledge that actors are in 
front is not long in making its way to every 
dressing room, with a resultant 
the performance as a. whole 


effect on 
Gown are 
make-ups are put 
on with more than wsual care, and the 
whole performance takes on a 
freshness. In return, there is 
enthusiasm in front, for thuugh, in 
own dressing rooms that night, the 
players may tear to tatters the efforts of 
their rivals, they are not chary 
plause at the performance itself 
The desire of 
theatre as quickly as 
accountable for 
occur, and, on 
of putting off 


carefully smoothed out, 
renewed 
always much 
their 
rival 


ot aAp- 
actors to get out of the 
possible is at times 
contretemps as may 
other hand, the habit 
the last minute the 


such 
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Incidents Not 
Down on the Bill That 
Make for Tragedy or 
, Mirth. 

+ 


| going to the theatre is even more responsi- 


ble for them. But in a majority of instances 
absent-mindedness, due to too great famil- 
jiarity with the text of the play, ts in itself 
responsible 

After the actor has watched the per- 
formance a few nights he recalls without 
cffort many of the lines spoken by the 
other actors. He is then given to spending 
the time intervening between his entrances 
and exits in the dressing room. It may b« 
a pipe, or a book, or a funny story that 
interests him. But ordinarily a line spoken 
on the stage, the ringing of a bell or some 
other bit of noisy stage business awakens 
him to a realizing sense of the near ap- 
proach ef his own entrance. 


The 


coat 


discarded, the 
quickly both, takes a 
glance into the mirror, daubs a bit 
of rouge on a neglected spot, hastily passes 


been 
dons 


wig 
shed; he 


may have 
hasty 


u powder puff across his face, and is again 
down in the wings ready to take up the 
lines. But on nights the book hap- 
pens to be more than usually engrossing, 
the comedian'’s story is just reaching an 
interesting climax, and, as a result, the 
forgets business absolutely until a 
patiering of feet and a whispered 
his name brings him to himself. 


When such a break 
seem hours to the actors on 
Cheeks pale beneath the rouge, 
body tries to do something or 
thing to cover the breach 
shifts are seldom very 
finally the missing actor breaks on the 
scene, out of breath, and not infrequently 
out of the picture entirely. He is lucky if 
such dereliction brings only a sharp repri- 
mand Often it means a fine, sometimes 
dismissal 

Some time ago an actor in a company 
playing in the West had an odd experience 
Besides playing a emall part he acted as 
stage manager for the company. During 
the performance he had occasion to go up 
into the fly gallery far up above the 
to reprimand the handlers 
for a failure of some kind. While he was 
there he suddenly heard his cue. Hardly 
realizing what he did he made a jump, 
and the next instant the audience was 
amazed to see one of the characters mak- 
ing his entrance into a fashionable draw- 
ing room apparently through the ceiling 

More the actor is apt to be on the 
wrong side of the stage when his cue come 
and he enters at a point exactly 
from that to which the tender heroin 
pointed, with the words: 

Ah, he is here--see he comes!" 
indicating, it might seem, that her visual 
apparatus is concentrated in the back of 
the head. 

A well-known 
time had a bad headache during the 
afternoon. She took a headache 
powder, and the next thing she remembered 
finding herself 
Island Day was 


some 


actor 

sudden 
calling of 
the moments 
the stage 
and 
say 
These 


occurs 


every- 
some- 
make- 


successful, and 


stage 


one of scene 


often 


opposite 
has 


New York actress som« 
ago 
dose of 
was wandering on Staten 
merging into twi- 
light, wild rush for the 
ferry Fortunately she caught a boat 
leaving the pier. An elevated train brought 
her to within a few biocks of the theatre 
just as the hands of a street clock were 
lingering on ten after 8 As she 
scurried past the corner of the street that 
led to the stage door the manager was talk- 
ing to a friend in front of the theatre. 

“Why, there goes Miss W.,"” remarked 
the friend. 

“ Nonsense, she’s on 
was the answer 

The men quickly made a 
tered the house. Just as they did so the 
actress walked on the stage, speaking her 
usual lines in the opening act. 

The ma 


fast 
and she made a 


just 


minutes 


the stage by now 


wager and 


ene 


ger’s friend paid the wager. He 
did know that thoughtful 
maid stood at the stage door and the mo- 
ment the belated player appeared threw 
a shawl over her street dress, in which she 
played the scene that night costumes 
were modern, so the makeshift was not no- 
ticed. 


not the actress's 


The 


A prominent actor playing in a _ stock 
company made his first exit in the part of 
Brismouche in ‘A Scrap of Paper,’ in 
which he wore an outing suit. It was 
essary for him to reappear on the stage al- 
most immediately in the same costume, For- 
getful of what was to follow he removed 
his leggins, coat, and trousers. Then a cuc 
awakened him to his position. There was 
no time to dress again, and seizing a bath 
robe, he made his into fashionabl 
society in that 

The 
the * bad 


nec- 


entry 
guise. 
actors are not responsible for 
breaks "’ that occur, as the fol 
lowing incident, due to shifters work- 
time will 
who was at 
g woman at Daly's Theatre, 
Ssturring tour in a version of a 
play, entitled ‘Catherine Howar 
Throne, the Seaffold, and the Cri 
The play, like its titk 
old-fashioned kind, in 
cenes. In one act, a coronation scene 
castle 
scene played in front of a 
As th 
VIIL, at 
Catherine 


always 


scene 


ver illustrate Some years 


an actress one time lead- 
essaved a 


Dumas 


was of the gors 


many sand ma 


followed by a 
street 


interior was comedy 
flat 
Henry 


said to 


tront 


coronation ended, 
the back of the tage 

Howard, who was down 
‘Come, Catherine, my que 

to the throne.” 

The shifters disregarding signals 
closed in. Catherine Howard was left out in 
the cold, cold street, and the King had to 
make his way around and lead her off amid 


thee 


seen 











the laughter of the audience, who quickly 
saw the humor of the situation. 

Two character actors, who were obliged 
to appear as twins in a play, had to use 
all the resources of make-up in order to 
look as “ like as two peas,”’ that being the 
way they were described.. One of the act- 
ors was blonde, the other brunette, and to 
get the desired resemblance both wore 
black wigs with long, curly locks. 

One afternoon one of these actors left 
his wig with a hairdresser for some slight 
repairs. He forgot all about it until nearly 
time to go to the theatre for the evening 
performance. Then he rushed to the hair- 
dresser’s shop, only to find it closed. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that the man 
who kept the shop lived in the suburbs and 
could not be reached. No one had a 
key. The actor was in a quandary. 

A good-natured policeman happened along 
and agreed to allow the actor to summon 
a locksmith to pick the lock. After some 
delay a locksmith was found, and, while 
he tinkered, the usual street crowd gath- 
ered about the flustered actor. But tho 
locksmith failed to work the combination, 
and finally gave the job up as hopeless. 

“Climb through the transom," suggested 
a bystander. No one had thought of that 
before. 

The suggestion was acted upon. The actor 
removed his long frock coat and silk hat 
it was midwinter—a ladder was brought, 
and he ascended, Then, through the nar- 
row opening he let himself down into the 
The rest was easy, and the “ Twins 
usual that night, though 

short of breath during -the 


else 


shop. 
appeared as one 
of them 


openings 


was 
scene, 


One of the commonest causes of stage 


SOME OVTER-OFFICE 


HE management of so much of the 
+. oftices of large business establish- 

ments as are accessible to the 
public—that is, between ‘the 
the gate—is a detail to which the 
Manager might very well give 
than he commonly considers nec- 
essary Much that goes on there he 
little about, and in this fact i 
explanation of the 
of customs which have no pr 
modern business methods 


easily 
general door 
and Gen- 
eral more 
ittention 
knows 
very found 


a reasonable continu 


ce in 
The necessity for a Cerberus at the 
admitted 
full of peopk 
proportion 

time. 

commercial 
littl 


devolvir 


gate 
office may be with- 
The world is 


sense of 


way of every 
out discussion 
deficient 
idea of the 
men of an industrial or 
organization would have very 
tunity to attend to the dutie 
them if accessible to 

Canvassers, 


with a 
with no 
busy 


value of 
oppor- 


upon every chance 
solicitors for insur- 
kind or an- 


other, people in search of gratuitous infor- 


comer 
ince companies, agents of one 

personal interest, 
they could not fill if 


friends who 


mation of purely appli- 
ecants for positions 
them, old 
at proper times and places 
‘ schemes,” and the 


callers of all 


thev got would he 
welcome 


with 


crank 
endless proces- 
sion of iges and both sexe 


that 
enforced 


render it indispensabl rules shall 


formulated and 
casual visitor to account for himself 
audienc with an 


time is valuable 


requiril 

before 
securing an employe or 
officer whose 


It should go without saying, however, 
that the person charged with the responst- 
bility of the wardenship of the outer wicket, 
so to speak, needs to be in an unusual de- 
gree intelligent and tactful Almost eq 
ly true is it that 
are disqualifications for the 


duties, 


lal- 


youth and inexperience 
proper dis- 
charge of its 
should not be performed may 
best illustrated by reco 
Of a gentleman 
office of a manufacturing 
exigent that it 
medium of 


these 
perhaps be 
the experience 
called at the 
business so 


for the 


How 
imtir 
who late 


concern on 
could not wait 
the mails. 


slower 


He was ellowed to stand for 
utes after entering the office, because 
in charge was at the moment 
leisurely way Be- 
visitor rapped on 
and the young 
asked what he 


some min- 


only person 
a letter in a 
impatient, the 
the counter for attention, 
sauntered over and 
wanted. He said he would like to see the 
President, and handed the clerk his rd 
The clerk took it, and proceeded to read 
it with deliberation, as who should 


copying 
coming 


man 


great 
say 
heard that name 


it's 


Seems to me I hav. 
somewhere. Wonder it 
of P. J. Gorgon & Co. 
like a bloke who 
Don't believe old 
here himself 
life insurance 


effect 


Gorgon 
look much 
that clas3. 


have 


old 
Don't 
trains in 

would 
Bet this 


ind more to the 


Gorgon come 


anyway feller’s a 
agent 
Lime 
Still reading he card, he started 
inner office 
with the un 
immaturity 
perse ‘ 


leisurely way for the 
returned ind 
impertinence of 


Do you want to sé 


said 

intellectual 
him 
ough 


The vis was going thr 


erience He 


itor 
answered: 
sidering the fact 
President by name 
that L did 
Yes, | think I can 


expecting j) 


imption want 


What do you wat 
‘I have 
Well, y 
business i 


some busi 


ou'll have 


before you 


man whose time is worth 
than that of the best 
hour and perhaps for a da 
conversation with an oy 
boy was becoming monotonous "Ine 
with the sy 


For a more per 
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this 


ergrown 


minute 
is for an 
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office 
visitor lost his temper—not 











embarrassment is due to the forgetting of 
what are termed “‘ small props,” which ird- 
clude any and all of the little things used 
by the Individual actor on the scene. It may, 
be a letter, a pipe, or a corn, 

Now, if the actor has to hand a penny to 
a poor beggar it is easy enough for him to 
pretend to do so, if he has forgotten to sup 
ply himself. But such a thing as a letter 
may have a direct bearing on tke plot—as 
in real life letters, on the-stage, are potent 
factors in upsetting plans. And if the 
actor, with a sweeping gesture toward his 
pocket, about to discomfit the villain, hisses 
between his teeth: ‘‘ Aha! Read here the 
story of your treachery,” only to discover 
that he hasn't a single scrap of paper for 
a makeshift; tnere is a queer complication 

And many a villain has fallen to earth 
when the hero pulled the trigger, even 
though no report followed to indicate that 
the cartridge had exploded. 


Has the Only Absolute “ Frank.” 


There is now but 


who 


one person in the 
United States enjoys an absolute 
*‘frank"’ on all mail correspondence. 
Members of the House and Senate, Cabi- 
net officers, and the President may send 
official documents through the mails or 
write letters on official business without 
postage, but they are on a level 
other citizens when it pri- 
correspondence. 


paying 
with 
vate 

Mrs. Garfield, whose husband, the Prest- 
dent, died in office, was accorded the frank- 
ing privilege for life by a special act of 
Congress. Mrs. McKinley will doubtless be 
granted a similar courtesy, 
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What 
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more 
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little particulars the operator 
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Waiting for the Owners. 
Ts hy 


IS surprising now forgetful 
are when traveling 


clerk of a well-known hotel, 


said 
in 


persons 
the 
this city 
* in what I say 
1) umbrellas in the property 
owners have carelessly 
to take them 


proof of we have over 
room, 
gone off 
with them. Tht 
jority high-priced umbrellas. We 
not, of course, undertake to advertise 
their owners, but we keep them for a period 
of six months, and then place the lot in the 
hands of the auctioneer 

* Umbrellas, 
things that 
by forgetful 


* One 


whose 
and for- 
gotten ma- 


for 


however, not the only 
left behind in this hotel 
guests,’ continued the clerk. 
gentleman, who had been stopping 
here for several weeks, went off the other 
day in a hurry and left his false teeth on 
the bureau. He telegraphed, shortly after, 
of his and we mailed the forgotten 
*crunchers’ to his address. ° 

‘One of the chambermaids discovered a 
valuable gold watch and chain under the 
pillow while making one the beds last 
week, The occupant of the room had left 
that same morning. He has not yet in- 
formed us of his loss, and we do not 
know his address we are to com- 
municate with him 

“ The most extraordinary thing, however 
that has ever been found in this hotel-—in 
fact, in any hotel, I dare say—was left 
by a lady guest. It was a hot-water bag 
filled with $10 gold which 
was a will written piece of white 
wrapping paper, the amount 
($70) to a relative. The lady never re- 
turned for the money or communicated 
with us in any way. We wrote to the name 
and place she had given on the register 
book, but the letter was returned un- 
claimed. We finally communicated with the 
after holding the money for six 
months, and, after satisfying ourselves that 
the legntee was the person named in the 
will, we handed over the money. The most 
curious thing about that lost property was 
the fact that it was not concealed in the 
room in any way, such as under the pillow 
or mattress, but was found hanging by a 
cord to one of the bed supports.’ 

In the lost property room cf this hotel 
Was seen every conceivable thing in the 
way of wearing and traveling apparel. 
There was, also, jewelry of all kinds, and 
pocketbooks containing money and valu- 
able papers. 

All these articles were neatly arranged, 
with the names of their owners affixed. 
The clerk stated that the total value of this 
lost property is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of S800—a strong evidence of the 
forgetfulness of the traveling public. 
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How Chinese Became Laur irymen. 
HOW TSZCHI, the Chinese Consul of 
SY this city, is anxious to raise the so- 
cial condition of his compatriots. He 
believes they could fill clerical positions ad- 
vantageously to business men as well as to 
themselves and obtain a better standing in 
the country than they now possess. 

Tle has given much thought to the subject 
of why they have made laundry work a 
specialty here, and believes he has found 
the reason. 

“When my countrymen first began to 
come to this country,” he said, “in any 
numbers, mining was the great industry of 
California,~and they drifted to the mining 
towns. There, I suppose, they were obliged 
to do their own washing, and not being 
strong enough for the heavy work of min- 
fing, they gradually undertook to do the 
washing for the miners, became expert at 
it, and gradually adopted tt as a profes- 


sion, Work of this kind is never done by 
men in China.” 


A Rainy Day Financier. 


THLE small voy—or at least one small 
boy—has found a new way 
making money,” said a young wo- 

man the other day who had made the dis- 

covery. 

“ Recently,” she continued, 
down town to do some shopping. 
left the sun was shining brightly and the 
skies were blue. Through the vagaries of 
our delightful New York climate, when I 
got out at the One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street Station on my way home it was 
raining cats and dogs, or hailing cabs and 
omnibuses, as you prefer. I was gathering 
my skirts for a frantic rush when a boy’s 
voice accogted me. 

“*Take you home cheap under an um- 
brella, lady?’ he queried. 

“*How much?" I said. 

“*Where to,’ he asked promptly, 

“*One Hundred and Nineteenth Street.’ 

“*Three blocks for five cents,” he re- 
sponded. We were off in a moment, and I 
questioned him. 

“gYes'm; soon as school’s out, when it 
rains, I get our umbrella and go over to 
the elevated station and take ‘em home, 
three blocks for five cents for one person. 
When they’s two together, I walk behind 
in the rain and let "em carry the umbrella 
‘emselves. Oh, yes, I generally make 
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Little Stories of the City Streets. 
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a whole 
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you know, a good 
pays me extra There 
few minutes 
You look 
you was 


thank 


it some money 
“*And then, 
the 
lady 
me 


many 
ladies 
before you, a 
a quarter 
I'd almost think 
Oh, thank you, 
maam 

* Yes, 
young woman 
she went on, * 
young man, persuade some 
marry him, and then make people say 
they wonder how he ever happened to bind 
himself to such a girl.” 


was a 
that gave 
like her 
A quarter? 
much, 


so much 
her 
you very 
it's a paying scheme aid the 

“ That the sort," 
who'll grow into a penniless 


chap is 
clever heiress 
to 


People Who Lose Money. 
PECULATIOW as to the amount of 
money lost by the -ople in the City 
of New York in a year and perhaps 
found by others was occupying a crowd 
of men in an uptown resort last week. The 
topic had cropped up through reading the 
account of a Yonkers man who 
had lost $7,000 from his hip pocket between 
City Hall Park and the Battery 
One man in the party, who is 
accountant, said he had studied the 
tion carefully be of an experience 
he had had about six months ago, when he 
had found $3,500 which a woman had 
lost on Fifth Avenue. He had advertised 
for the owner, and in the same edition of 
the paper the owner's advertisement of the 
lost money had appeared. His ad. 
read: 


FOUND—Sum of 
Cc. D. B., this office 


‘I got,” he said, “s«tx1y letters from 
persons who had, or who said they had, lost 
money within a few days. The sume lost 
ranged from $5 to the $3,500 I found. 

“ This set me to thinking, and once every 
week since I have inserted the same ad- 
vertisement, and it has never failed to 
bring me more than twenty letters. In all 
I have received a few over 500 letters 

“With these as to work from I 
have figured that there is lost in New 
York City each day about $1,100 in ‘sums 
ranging from 10 cents to $150. This would 
make the loss $401,500. It does not take 
many losses of $7,000, $3,500, and $15,000 to 
make the average a fair one. Bank mes- 
sengers frequently lose large sums, as one 
did recently when he dropped a $15,000 
package. It is a fine commentary on the 
honesty of the average citizen that of this 
sum at least 80 per cent. of it generally 
finds its way back to its right owners. 

“At least $9,000,"" continued the self- 
appointed statistician, ‘is spent in adver- 
tising the losing and the finding of these 
amounts, and $400 to $500 a year is paid 
out for postage in the correspondence be- 
tween the loser and the finder.’’ 


Latter Day Saint-Prohibition Beef. 


66 AN you tell me,” said the old-time 
customer, glancing down the bill 
of fare and pointing a long, lean 

finger at the prime rib of beef, “ any partic- 

ulars of this ox?" 

“I don't know, Sir,” said the waitress. 
“What, for example, do you want to 
know?" 

* Well, to begin with, can you enlighten 
me on the manner of living of the deceased? 
Was his life that of an upright, trustwor- 
thy citizen? Was he morally as well as 
physically fit? Did he tread the narrow and 
thorny rather than the wide and rosy path? 
In short, was he a Christian in habits and 
thought?” 

“TI am not sure, Sir} but I think he was,” 
said the waitress. 

“A Christian, then; very good. And do 
you happen to know the denomination to 
which he belonged? Was he a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian, a Roman Catholic, or an 
Episcopalian?” 

“If I dm not greatly mistaken, I think I 
heard the proprietor say he was a Latter 
Day Saint.” 

“Hm! A Latter Day Saint might go well 
enough. How about politics? Democrat, 
Republican, or Socialist?” 

“ Prohibitionist, Sir.” 

“Ah, good. You see, a person likes to be 
posted on what gets into him nowadays. 
You may bring me one portion, then, of 
Latter Day Saint Prohibition ox, and have 
him well done.” 


New Means of Livelihood. 


NEW method ot making a living has 
recently developed down town. It is 
along the line of the work of the street 
car “spotter,” whose duty it is to watch 
the conductors and see that they ring up 
the fares. The new employment is, how- 
ever, far more pleasant for the man who 
car. stand it, and at the same time he can 
have the name of being liberal among his 
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takes 
4 cents 


The waiter 
really worth He 
order, but receives a check for only 
This check he in his pocket, 
and when he serves the order he hands the 
business man one of a number of “ dum- 
my " checks he has calling for 4) cents It 
is at this point that the 
is necded 

“If the 
all well and good 
is to substitute the ten-cent check 
ever, the business man should go direct 
the cashier and tender his 
check and it should be turned 
woula he 
the 
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cashier's assistance 


man the waiter, 
All the waiter has to do 
If, how- 
to 
twenty-cent 
in, there 


business pays 


ees, that the man he is * work- 
intends to pay the cashier direct 
to give the latter the ten-cent 
check. The cashier takes the 20 cents and 
files the ten-cent check. This 
worked more often than you would believe, 
especially during the rush hours of the day. 

“TI have a certain cllowance of cash each 
day from the three places on my list. The 
first move | make is to find some prosper- 
cus-looking friend to take along with me. 
If | went alone and sat in one of the places 
any tength of time I might excite 
cion. 


waiter 


manages 


suspl- 


table where we can watch the 
cash register and the patrons at the same 
time. Only yesterday I saw a cashier and a 
waiter combine to ring up 10 cents on a 
thirty-cent order. With three places 
watch I make good money, have plenty 
to eat and drink, and can entertain my 
friends." 


Seats at a 


Official Measurer of the Bridge. 


HE “ Official Measurer of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge" is an overworked man 
on Sunday morning between the 
of 1 A. M. and dawn. During the 
week his work is not heavy, and he only 
has to keep an eye on the big trucks, 
which approach the New York entrance, to 
see that no vehicles which would block 
the wagom roadways are allowed on the 
structure. His badge of office is a rod 
about twelve feet long. When a truck ap- 
proaches the entrance which seems to be 
loaded so as to exceed the width allowed 
by the bridge officials, the rod is brought 
into play. 

“You are altogether too broad,” the Of- 
ficial Measurer will yell at a diminutive 
truckman, probably on his way from Har- 
lem to Brooklyn with a load of furniture. 

Then follows a bandying of words, in the 
end the driver being ordered to go back 
and arrange the load on his wagon ac- 
cording to bridge rules. 

Oftentimes words lead to the arrest of 
the truckmen, who plead, in the City Hall 
Station, ignorance of the rules. The Of- 
ficial Measurer of the bridge is a police~ 
man assigned to this duty on each tour of 
the bluecoats stationed at the New York 
terminal. 5 

Late on Saturday night the Brooklyn 
theatres are nearly all stripped of the 
scenery of the plays which have been pro- 
duced during the week, and the wagons 
loaded with them start for theatres in 
New York, or for railway stations on this 
side of the bridge. The Official Meas- 
urer then has to have his stick in hand 
nearly all the time, for, if a wagon is al- 
lowed on the bridge with too great breadth, 
a blockade may last for hours. Many times 
the measurement is brought down to a 
quarter of an inch, and it requires a quick 
eye to determine whether a wagon will 
pass over without accident. 


hours 


Little Use for Chufthes. 


ONEY ISLAND is the only district in 
Brooklyn, the “ Borough of Church- 
es," wherein there is no Protestant 

church. There was one there once, but the 
members could not agree among themselves 
and the congregation failed to keep to- 
gether. The church was the Coney Island 
Congregational Church, better known as 
the Brighton Chapel. 

At one time the little church, on Neptune 
Avenue, near Courtland Street, was a pop- 
ular one with religiously inclined cyclists, 
who would wheel down the Coney Island 
cycle path on Sunday and attend services 
there. The pastor made special efforts to 
attract Sunday bicycle riders to the little 
church by the sea, and preached sermons 
prepared for their particular benefit. But 
although the pastor labored hard, this the 
enly Protestant church on the island 
thrived only for a brief time. 

The trouble which finally brought about 
the end of the church began, it is said, 
when some of the members objected to re- 
ceiving contributions from any of the chil- 
dren of saloon keepers attending the Sun- 
day school. Other members figured out 
that nearly every child attending the Sun- 


While this question was in dispute more 
trouble arose over an entertainment in ald 
of the church which it was planned to hold 
in one of the music halls on the Coney Is!- 
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Baseball Still Absorbed Him. 

T happened on Park Kow about 2 A. M.— 

| just a few minutes before the 
President died in Buffalo. 

A boy hed out on the sidewalk with an 
armful of “first editions of one of the 
morning newspapers, In an instant he was 
surrounded by a group eight or ten 
ready customers He had their pennies in 
than it takes to tell, and was 
with a yell, toward the Bridge en- 

The spot where he had sold the 
papers was almost directly under a large 


are light, and the purchasers, although for 
the most part strangers to one another, 


there, eagerly scanning the head- 
lines and latest bulletins from Buffalo on 
the first page of their papers. For a mo- 
ment only was the unbroken—and 
then it was shattered most rudely. 

“ Well, what d'ye tink of dat?" came in 
a drawling tone ‘De New Yorks won two 
games!" 

The others, turning around, saw a rather 
faded looking but well dressed specimen of 
young manhood, with his head buried in 
the middle of his paper, close to the sport- 
ing page. Somebody said something about 
its taking all kinds of people to make up a 
world, and, the little crowd broke up, 
there were inquiries for the address of the 
man who said that public interest in base- 
bali is declining. 
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Smile Beneath the Tear. 

An officer of one or the larger trust com- 
panies was speaking of the assassination of 
the President and of how remarkable both 
in its extent and in its depth was the dis- 
play of public feeling resulting therefrom. 

* But,” he went on,” there were a few 
jarring incidents, possibly the result of 
carelessness, but none the less distressing. 
When the day had been fixed for the fu- 
neral, several printers and stationers lost 
no time in getting out cards for distribu- 
tion among their customers announcing a 
suspension of business for that day. Many 
of these were neatly and properly got up 
with a wide mourning band, and served 
their purpose perfectly. Not with all 
of them, however 

“A young man with a bundle of cards un- 
der his arm came into our offices and said: 
you're going to be closed 
to put up a notice?’” 
said I, and he held out 
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jod’s Will, Not Ours, 
Closed Thursday 


East Side Pleasure Riding. 
Children of the lower east side are en- 
joying a new sensation. It is a stage drawn 
by a pair of goats, and for a penny apiece 
the little people of the tenements are al- 
lowed to ride several blocks. 

Painted a bright red, this stage, a three- 
seated affair, is calculated to appeal to 
the eyes of the juvenile element. The seats 
are always crowded to more than their 
normal capacity, and the joyful shouts 
indicate how keen is the zest with which 
the occupants enter into the spirit of their 
new pastime. 

As to how the goats like it—that is an- 
other question. It requires considerable 
strength on their part to haul the loads, 
and the driver, who walks alongside of the 
stage, is at times obliged to use all the in- 
sistence of voice and whip to keep his 
vehicle on the move. 





And-He Went to the Chowder. 


He occupies a very unimportant position 
in one of the city departments, but he was 
expected to work on Labor Day. That 
is how it happened that, as early as Aug. 
24, he wrote to the head of the department 
asking to be excused from work on that 
day, “to attend a funeral.” 

The private secretary happened to glance 
over the note before it reached the Com- 
missioner. Then he thought a moment, 
compared dates, and returned the note to 
indorsing it as follows: 

“We don't keep bodies unburied for 
eight days at this season. Try again. 
Why not tell the truth?” 

Soon the application came back, and this 
time it read, “To attend Councilman 
Foley's chowder.” 

And the request was granted. 

Too Much for the Newsboys. 
Newsboys had a hard time of it last Tues- 
day afternoon. Up to that time they had 
been able to make a fairly intelligible yell 
out of the big black words on the first 
of extras, because all the news from 
falo had had the President as its 
But when the assassin was found guilty on 
Tuesday the problem took on a 
pect the leather-lunged 
seemed to realize that it was finally “ 
to” them to make of a bluff 
that name, which sti 
block to many of advanced education 
But they 

little 
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linguistic accomplishments. 
cepted the issue bravely. 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOO 


HE public schools of New York are be- 
coming centres of increased netivities 
year by year. With the vacation 

schools, the Summer gymnasiums and play 
centres, the multifarious clubs, patterned 
after the settlement idea, all the year 
round; with the baths and the manual 
training and the domestic science, the mod- 
ern school is touching the life of the people 
at many more points than the old-fash- 
ioned one. 

Perhaps this can be illustrated by a day 
at No. £0, the big public school at the cor- 
ner of Forsyth and Rivington Streets, 
one of the most densely populated districts 
of the city. The day chosen by the writer 
for such a visit was a recent Saturday aft- 
they had ‘ exercises.” 
vast quadrangle down in the 
basement chairs are arranged. Behind 
these are the kindergarten tables, that 
tier on tier of children, sitting and stand- 
ing, form an amphitheatre around the cen- 
tral space, where the exercises take place, 

On this varticular Saturday it rained, and 
the audience was small—only 600, On pleas- 
ant days they have 1,40. 

At end sat the littl girls who were 
to “take part’; brave in snowy frocks 
and many curls, tied with little bows of 
ribbon, as befitted the importance of the 
occasion, They spoke pieces, mainly; just 
as the whole great American public " spoke 
pieces’ Friday afternoons in its youth. 
And many an old standby that in its time 
has echoed from the walls of the little red 
schoolhouse up among the Green Mount- 
ains or out on the edge of the prairie was 
rendered with equal pride and patriotism 
by these little children of the steerage 

There was “ Barbara I’rietchic,”’ for in- 
stance. A demure little maid in her 
Sunday dress, and carrying the American 
flag, brought out the old heroine of 
Fredericksburg once more. * Barbara 
Frietchie,” rendered with the all-pervading 
flavor of New York dialect, is a quaint and 
charming production. No one breaks down. 
No one even stumbles. The Jewish child 
has a memory like a tack, 

Then some little girls gave a wand 
a pretty thing, so well done that one can 
hardly believe they had practiced it only 
three days. Then a boy sang, and another 
boy accompanied him on an improvised cor- 
net, made with his hands The resem- 
blance was so startling that it really 
doesn't segro have 
when you can sing 
into your hands. 

Then the cornet boy gives an ingifation 
of a phonograph, which is received with 
great applause. In fact, everything is vo- 
ciferously applauded. But the instant the 
warning whistle of the Superintendent is 
heard the storm sinks into Disci- 
pline is all right at No, 20, 

The Glee Club, composed of a 
so of young boys, sings “ Old Kentucky 
Home,’ introducing the alto into the 
chorus very prettily. Then a larger com- 
pany of boys through a gymnastic 
drill, motions of the limbs and body. They 
work with admirable precision and spirit, 
although they have been in training only 
three weeks. 

* Never saw anything like the work you 
can get out of these youngsters,” the 
instructor, ‘ Put a set of Italian boys at 
that, and they would run away. If I were 
given my choice 1 would take a 
down here in preference to any other por- 
tion of the city. You can get better results 
in a given time.” 

When the time came to go home it 
raining furiously. ‘‘ The children can't be 
sent into this rain," announces the in- 
structor. And _ forthwith appear, 
dragging great cushions central 
Space, 
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little tumbling till the 
rain is over,” the Superintendent. 
Then comes a tine of boys, marching into 
the arena; young fellows of ten or twelve. 
But leading the line comes one little shav- 
er, with bare arms and legs, who looks so 
very, very small beside the rest that the 
children begin to laugh as soon as they see 
him. This is Sammie, a small and famous 
Jewish athlete of five, the pride and delight 
of No. 20. 

How the 
What tricks 
And Sammie 
turned somersaults backward. He spun 
cartwheels He gave a flying leap and 
stood on his head in front of the instruct- 
or, who caught him tiny ankles, 
whirled him neatly right side up, and then 
raised him straight into the air by his 
feet, Sammie holding his small person rigid 
as 4% ramrod, 

Then he played all sorts of tricks and 
monkeyshines with Sammie. Sammie stood 
on hits shoulders, and then on his head. The 
bigger boys made a pyramid, with Sammie 
for the apex. And at everything he did the 
children roared with delight. But no mat- 
ter how much they laughed, Sammie went 
through it all like a graven image. He 
never cracked a smile, and that made it all 
the funnier, 
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Some of Their 
Newest Functions 


any other play centres or vacation schools 
as ut those in the Jewish section. 

“1 have never in my life,"’ says the in- 
structor, “seen anything like these people. 
They are absolutel¥ permeated with ambi- 
tion. It fairly oozes from their pores. 
They can't learn or do enough. But you 
have to be very strict with them. I don’t 
allow one wore of ‘back talk.’ I com- 
mand them just as an officcr would com- 
mand soldiers, I order them around in a 
way no American boy would stand. But 
they like it. They don't respect you unless 
you do that way. 

“1 asked a man who had made a study 
of them once why it was, and he said that 
they had been abused and persecuted 
long that the instinct look for a ruler 
was grained into them. I heard of a little 
incident the other day that amused me 
very much. An instructor who had been 
used to working with these Jewish boys 
tried the same method in a school in an- 
other section where he had American 
boys. The first day he spoke sharply to 
one little bit of a chap who had just 
reached the top of the siairs. The boy 
looked at him calmly, without answering, 
and then, turning, called to his chum 
low. 
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‘Then these people are far cleaner than 
any other nationality in the same station 
in life. Out of five hundred or six hundred 
children here we will have perhaps a dozen 
fifteen who will be dirty. But in a 
had last Summer, filled with I[tal- 
Irish, half of them would in- 
filthy. 
the nationalities we 
city the 


or 
school I 
fans and 
describably 

“Of all 
race-varied 
shiftless and 


this 
negroes are the most 
no-account generally. The 
Italians come next. With them it is not 
much laziness iack of ambition. Ambtl- 
tion seems to have been curiously left out 
of their mental make-up. As for the Irish 
boys, they are all natural born little police- 
men or politiciars. If you can give one of 
them an office of some kind—make him a 
captain or make him responsible for order 
in the yard, or set him to drill an awkward 
squad—why, he's made. He will fill the of- 
fice with dignity and efficiency. Talk about 
the Jews competing with the Irish on the 
force! Why, the Irish are a rate of police- 
men. It is the peculiar place in the uni- 
versal scheme of things which nature in- 
tended them to fill from the beginning 
“Do you know,” continued the instruct- 
or, who is by way of being a quiet ob- 
server, ‘“‘that this lower east side is a 
phenomenon? It is the mightiest invasion 
of history Talk about your Goths and 
Vandals and Huns. Why, just think of 
this half million people, of sharply alien 
race and genius, coming over here and 
capturing this side of New York; and set- 
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ting out, with all the feverish intensity 
that characterizes them, to learn every- 
thing that America can teach? 

“It Is going to produce a very marked 
etuet of some kind upon our future civil- 
iza.ion. And the day will come when 
Americans will have to hustle to keep up 
with them.” 

If you go into No. 20 from 7 to 10 any 
evening the year around you will find 
about 300 boys enjoying themselves there. 
These are not schoolboys, but boys who 
have left school and gone te work, from 
thirteen years of age upward. Many of 
the best current magazines are attached 
to tables, and the boys sit and read them. 

But games are the chief amusement. On 
a recent evening 62 games of checkers 
were taken out, 46 games of lotto, 108 of 
crokinole, 50 of dominoes, and so on, They 
are fond of authors and of geographical 
and historical games built on the same 
plan. The school board does not furnish 
playing cards, but it furnishes a game 
called Quaker whist, and the boys play a 
straight game of whist, and a very good 
game, with these cards. But they excel in 
checkers. 

“Il would like to have some of 
checker experts come down here some time 
and play a tournament with my boys,” 
said an instructor. ‘“ The Jewish mind is 
esscntially fitted for checkers and chess. 
Some of the boys play a very excellent 
A little cnap came in here the other 
night and asked if he couldn't come even- 
ings to play checkers. He was younger 
than we generally take them, about eleven 
But I told him to sit down and play a game 
with me, and if he could play a good game 
he might And, do you know, that 
little monkey ? 


these 


game 


come. 
beat me five straight games? 
He was a crack player.” 

is no function of the 
more useful than this provision of 
amusement for the youth of 
neighborhood With this comprehensive 
scheme of education, amusement, 
training, touchirg the lives of the people at 
many and varicd points, the old-fashioned 
school, from 9 till %, nine months in 
year, and nothing more, seems a very 
ideal. 
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No, 20 would make a voluminous story 
themselves. Every few weeks there is a 
public debate, largely attended by the par- 
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their respective clubs. The imperialists had 
the best of it and won the decision of the 
judges 
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HOW COLUMBIA MEN MAKE IT PAY 


66 Columbia students 
shovel snow from the campus 
walks. Twenty-five cents an 

hour. Apply at Superintendent's office.’ 

This notice, posted on the Columbia Um- 
versity bulletin boards last March marked 
the initial effort of the university to give 
employment to its own students. Sut nat- 
ure did not smile on the authorities’ idea 
for immediately on the posting of the no- 
tices it ceased to snow, and from then 
till now, there has not been even much 
as a flurry of flakes, Those enterprising 
young men who straightway purchased 
snow shovels in order to be hand 
bright and early, have an unprofitable in- 
vestment on which the interest is yet to 
be earned in prospective snowstorins 

Since Winter's discouragement of at- 
tempt to ggpploy students, the authorities 
have left™the work of aiding the 
graduates strictly to the Faculty Commit- 

Employment for Students. This 

committee aims to act as a medium * 

tween supply and demand. It mainly 

originality that counts in the attempt 
secure employment that will help pay col- 
lege expenses. Snow shoveling not the 
only unusual scheme that has been tried 
at Columbia. In fact, the man who inves- 
tigates a bit will be fairly amazed to learn 
the heights and depths to which college 
mnen go to earn their way to an education 
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There is the student, for example, who 
has organized a Club. He has 
gathered together half a dozen small boys 
ranging in age from eight to twelve years, 
and every day from 3:30 to 6 he has charge 
of them. He takes them to Riverside Drive 
and Central Park generally, and there un- 
der his supervision they play a mild sort 
of football, prisoners’ base, and other boy- 
wh pastimes. They have been introduced, 
too, to a dozen new amusements, and when 
physical exercise begins be wearisome 
and boyish quarrels become imminent, he 
entertains them with stories, versions of 
Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger, filled out 
by his own imagination when memory fails. 
Occasionally he combines instruction with 
amusement. He is not a tutor, nor is he a 
but his work combines elements of 
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nurse, 
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that a lady wrote to 
university to know if there was any 
dent who would look after her small 
for two hours a day for $2 a week. He fell 
into the position that way. The first time 
took the out he noticed that he 
unwilling to leave his boy friends, 


happened 


he boy 


Was 


to, When he returned he suggested that the 


boy's mother of her 


would 
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idea appealed to her 

Another student variation of this 
scheme, He comes twice a week 
to a similar club and takes his charges to 
visit the Museum of Natural History, the 
Bronx Zoological Park, occasionally a thea- 
tre similar points of interest He 
charges 25 cents for each boy after- 
noon 

Another undergraduate 


he 
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who com- 


plete photographic outfit proposes to con- | 


stitute himself a purveyor to the needs of 
amateur photographers in college. He, also, 
expects to take snapshots of football 
scenes, views about college, incidents of the 
crew, pictures of hazing, and even por- 
traits. These he will sell to the students. 

One involuntarily pictures the wage-earn- 
ing pursuits of the college man as intel- 
lectual, but there are many who in their 
eagerness to get money resort to purely 
physical work. There are not a few ex- 
amples of this sort of man. 

One chap gets up every morning about 3 
o'clock and engages in the lowly occu- 
pation of driving a milk wagon. He has his 
regular route, and goes about his job with 
as much businesslike celerity as his brother 
who has not had the advantage of calculus 
and psychology to aid him in distributing 
milk. He is not tond of his work, but he 
has been unable to discover anything else 

Then there is another lone student who 
is a “tripper"’ on the Metropolitan Street 
Railroad all the year round. He has ar- 
ranged his course of lectures so that he 
finishes his daily work at 1 o’clock. And 
from then to 6 he rings up fares on the 
Madison Avenue Line. 

Down at the Columbia College 
sicians and Surgeons the “‘ meds” 
in a variety of work peculiar to 
fession they are studying. Some of them 
become orderlies and assistant trained 
nurses in hospitals on certain days of the 
week, and many make up anatomical and 
chemical preparations, A few during busy 
times in the drug become  pre- 
scription clerks in chemists’ shops, and one 
or two have these positions all the 
round. 
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men who are gifted with voices 
turn an extra penny by singing in church 
choirs, and several manage to become the 
without,’ villagers, peasants, sol- 
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$1 to $3, according to the church, for sing- 
ing at weddings and funerals. 

Columbia has a philharmonic orchestra 
of about twenty pieces; two of its members 
have nightly employment during several 
weeks of the dramatic season in the orches- 
tras of some of the smaller theatres. The 
theatres also furnish another occupation to 
students in the way of giving them employ- 
ment as ushers. Undergraduates are also 
given the preference at football games to 
act as ticket sellers, gatekeepers, and 
ticket takers, 

One of the students last year made his 
money by acting as a telegraph operator 
during the evenings, and another served 
as a collector of gas bills for the first week 
in each month. Around about the opening 
of college they earned a little extra money 
by securing roomers for their landlady, 
for which she allowed them a good com- 
mission the new tenant's first week's 
room rental. 

Reading aloud and secretary work have 
helped two men, and one student has a 
promising outlook as an advertising agent, 
writing and placing all the advertisements 
for a well-known brand of collars. 

The repatring and driving of automobiles 
and other such work, for which their col- 
lege instruction in electrical engineering, 
mining, surveying, and on fits them 
supply funds to one or two students in 
each branch. 

Expert athletes in their last year of col- 
lege, who are willing to give up their 
amateur status to help themselves finan- 
cially, make fair sums by instructing fresh- 
men and outside novices in boxing, fencing, 
swimming, and kindred arts. This year a 
football player, who for several reasons 
will unable to play with the ‘Varsity 
eleven, expects to coach a schoolboy foots 
team 


on 
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ball 
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the beak, whereupon the race began.” 

At this point likewise it is probable that 
the and Roman of the 
stereotyped ‘ They're off,'’ was roared out 
the watching and betting crowd, and 
the “rooting "' began just it does to- 
day. From the description of the historian 
of the barrier of the hippodrome the ma- 
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to the obstreperous charioteer, who broke 
through the barrier, as are the stewards of 
these times with too eager jockeys, and it 
is quite likely that the punishments savored 
of the and the branding 
than of light fines that 
these of the resurrected 
machine.’ 
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minds are they Simple performances with 
leom and pick are trated with no more 
and which 
figure and mon- 
gters lived except in fan- 
«ey. translation printed 
by the Giunti in “ Vinegia,”’ in 1565, seven 
years aiter the death of the author at 
Rome. His account of the northern nations 
of Europe was long a standard work. 
Well, he describes just such aids to swim- 
ming use the Baltic, and the 
obliging iilustrator shows the fins attached 
to hands and feet. 

There was then a fashion in Scandinavia 
during the iater middle ages for using helps 
swimming; but that fashion has gone 
out year some one reinvents it, 
however, without having seen the woodcuts 
io the “ History of the Northern Nations,” 
rare and costly book, and without 
that they are in each the 
to devise such conveniences for swift 
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Or take the life preserver that goes under 
the arms is blown up from a mouth- 
piece which can be reached by the swim- 
mer Ofaus of Upsala describes it and 
shows man in complete armor sup- 
porting himself in the water buoyed 
up by just such a _ thing. Does any 
one suppose that the owner of patent 
life-preservcrs of this sort has seen the old 
woodcut? Far likelier that he had all the 
glow of Columbus discovering Cathay when 
this brilliant idea occurred to him. The 
use of pigeons and swallows for carrying 
messages was known to antiquity, and 
we have in Germany of late a rediscovery 
@t the usefulness of dogs as carriers of 
dispatches. The efficacy of oil in quieting 
tempests, and, in the northern pre- 
venting the formation of ice by forming a 
skin that interferes with violent motion in 
the one case and the crystallization of the 
surface in the other was known to North- 
ern Europe before Lief Erickson discov- 
ered Vinland. It is oda to see, practically, 
the same thing that is used to-day in our 
Fire Department, shown as the correct 
thing in scaling ladders of the fifteenth 
century. 

Portable ladders that fit together and 
reach, by successive lengths added one to 
the other, a sufficient height to take people 
from burning houses, are shown in a rare 
Latin book by Valturius, published with 
quaint illustrations at Verona in 1482. A 
eopy of this book has just been sold at 
Chrystie’s, in London, for $200. But 
the purpose is not for saving life; 
it is to hoist soldiers into buildings, not 
out. The designs are to show, rather, 
how men can be captured by means 
of ladders to scale the walls of a castle or 
town. For it was written by an engineer 
and minister fo the Princes of Rimini in 
order to please the most famous of their 
line, Sigismund Pandulph Malatesta, the 
eondottiere, patron of art and letters, and 
builder of the famous Renaissance church 
at Rimini. Valturius dedicates his work De 
Re Militari to this “hero and most splen- 
did and ever victorious King and Emperor 
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Unle 
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wood- 
built 
of war with bul- 
the walls of citie 
the deck a tower in 
by bowmen. Such 
hips of the Ven- 
fought on blue 


away were 
vessels 
like 
of 
stages occupied 
may been the big 
deans whom Julius Caesar 
water at the mouth of the Loire when on 
his way to conquer Western Gaul and 
Southern Britain. They are the prototypes 
of the heavy galleons of Spain which were 
gradually destroyed by bad weather and 
the attacks of lighter moving craft when 
the Armanda sailed for Britain. The tall 
central tower whence the big guns send 
their messages of death is very like the 
tower for arbalest and crossbow which the 
mediaevals erected on their broad galleys. 

Perhaps sailors are more 
than landsmen. At things 
oars, capstans, square sails. and rudders 
have not changed much for the past 2,000 
years, while within the half century gone 
by our ironclads have introduced again the 
classical spur at the prow, in order to take 
the benefit of a chance to ram the enemy. 

We who are familiar with the peculiar 
pointed hat affected by Frederick the 
Great for his tall grenadiers, having been 
made acquainted with them through pic- 
tures of the period, were unprepared to 
have the fashion introduced again by the 
present German Emperor. This, it may be 
said, is merely a freak, which is not meant 
to be extended beyond a small number of 
regiments, since the hats present too many 
obvious disadvantages in the field. But 
the same ruler has returned to one of the 
most venerable weapons for the greater 
part of the German cavaliry—namely, the 
spear, and ordered thatthe sword be no 
longer attached to the cavalier, but to the 
saddle, thus going back to Tartar meth- 
ods, which have their reason, provided the 
horse is trained to stop when the horseman 
dismounts or is thrown from his saddle— 
otherwise a dismounted man will have no 
sword to defend himself or attack. 

It must be said that modern lancers do 
not, as a rule, look very happy with the 
weapon they must carry. Whether they 
rest the butt of the spear in the socket by 
their stirrup, or grasp it with butt loose, 
there are few riders who know how to 
carry a lance gracefully and as if used to 
it. The ancients, of course, having prac- 
ticed horsemanship without saddle and the 
management of spears on horseback since 
their youth, must have had the ease one 
finds in the youths on Greek bas-reliefs 
or in our young men who have practiced 
polo and peg-lifting. But the lancer re- 
cruited from the peasant and burgher 
elasses in Europe is a smd& spectacle of 
clumsy good-will. The Boers in South 
Africa have had much solemn fun with 
poor Tommy Atkins as a lance bearer, 
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How Hussey Saved the Boy. 
DWARD HARRIGAN, tne well-known 
playwright and actor, whose new and 
amusing book, “ The Mulligans,"’ has 
just made its appearance, tells a funny 
story about big Jack Hussey, an Irishman 
who figures in the book, and was a noted 
character about Corlears Hook. Hussey 
was for years employed as a gatekeeper 
at Gastle Garden, and while engaged in 


centre 


conservative 


least such as 


breast bore testimony. 
In one of the famous Mulligan plays, 


“ Cordelia’s Aspirations,” there was a 
scene of Castle Garden, with a large body 


of arriving immigrants, &c. To add to its 
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VEN in the piping times of peace, when 
the man-of-war has ceased to be the 
rapt subject of interest that it is 

when within an hour it may figure in the 
making of history, danger lurks within 


| 
the man-o'-war's man who neglects to keep 
a thinking head on his shoulders during 
duty hours may pay for his negligence by 
his life. Often—much oftener than 
General public has any idea of—the most 
eareful sailorman finds himself on the 
brink of disaster, and only quick thought 
| and lightnin 
ly by tremendous risk to one or more of 
the crew, save the ship and those aboard 
Looking over the records for heroism 
among the men of the United States new 
navy, there are many striking examples 
of devotion to duty and absolute 
ness in the face of danger. Before of 
the earliest ships of the new had 
been three months in commission level- 
headed apprentice distinguished 
by jumping into the powder magazine, and, 


fearless- 
one 
navy 


a 


with him to the deck a can of powder which 
threatened to explode and wreck the ship 
The incident happened before movable 
incandescent lights were installed aboard 
war vessels, and when even in the powder 
| Magazine the ordinary hand lantern used 
by trainmen to-day, had to be put to use, 
despite the enormous danger. The gun 
division of the crew was overhaling the 
after magazine, breaking out fixed am- 


munition and cans of power and guncotton | 


and cleaning the bilges. Down in the pitch 
darkness of the magazine lanterns were 
stationed to light up the work of the men. 

Inder the direction of a division officer 
the chief gunner’s mate was superintending 
the men’s work. He was leaning over the 
hatch, giving an order and holding his lan- 
tern down into the dark hole, when the 
lighted lamp slipped out of the frame and 
fell on top of a can of wder. The two 
men in the pit had gofiinto the rear of 
the magazine, and, having their backs 
turned, could not see the danger. 

The flame of the lamp was fast heating 
the thin metal of the receptacle. The men 
at the top of the hatch were in a stupor 
and stood as if paralyzed. At that mo- 
ment a mere apprentice boy broke through 
the group and, without a word, jumped for 
the rope leading into the hatch, and, slid- 
ing down, grabbed the lighted lamp und 
smothered the flames with his fingers. 
The can was already so hot that it burned 
the boy’s hand as he touched it. 

“ Holst away!” he cried, and he was run 
up to the deck, holding in one hand the 
can of powder. Running along the deck, 
the boy then flung it into the sea. The 
brave act of the apprentice was duly re- 
ported and he was rewarded by promotion 
to the top of the line for the gunners’ war- 
rant. 

Another instance, the hero in which was 
injured, likewise consisted in the saving of a 
magazine. This fire occurred aboard one of 
the small cruisers. A fireman and one other 
of the grimy gang were in the hold one 
morning cleaning the bilges. The section 
cleaned by the second fireman was on the 
starboard side of the extreme after part of 
the engine room. Immediately aft of the 
engine room and separated only by a steel 
partition was the magazine. 

Bilges are cleaned with turpentine soaked 
into. waste. The turpentine is carried in 
small cans that are filled from a five-gal- 
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an art that the Orientals generally have 
made distinctive and well known. 

It is that the Mullah intervenes, 
often unofficially, to compose troubles and 
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of the class to which he is to belong. This 
ordination has for of its ceremonies 
the investiture of a white cotton gown and 
a turban 
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threw the match into the 
being some turpentine left, 
frightening him that he 
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ean, stopped just long enough to it 
blaze in a mighty roar, and then ran 
yelling and screaming to the deck. 
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other man in the engine room 
was the second-class fireman, and he took 
in the situation at a glance. Already 
mighty flames were Piying against the 
steel partition between the engine room and 
tbe magazine. The fireman grabbed the 
covers and managed to throw them 


| into place, though even at that early stage 
} he was frightfully burned about the hands 


| 
| 


| 


| 
j 
| 


himself | 


and face. Then he grabbed a wrench and 
knocked open one of the intakes from the 
and a flood of water poured into the 
place from without. 

The water rushed in so rapidly that it 
knocked off the bilge covers, bit it gave 
the lone fighter a chance. He grabbed a 
bucket and dashed water against the over- 


sea, 


| heated partition, and when men from above 
at the risk of being blown to atoms, hauled | 


burst into the engine room in answer to the 
alarm, they found the fireman, with skin 
burned from hands and face and hair and 
eyebrows gone, dashing the water against 


| the partition, which was so hot that it sent 


| 





the 
was 


water back in clouds of steam. 
some trouble in getting the 
sealed again, and the engine room was 
foot under water before flow 


There 
intakes 
a 
was 


} checked, but the magazine had been saved. 


The fireman 
tender. 


was promoted to be water 


There are a great many other examples 
of heroism on the records of the new navy, 
but a few examples about cover the char- 
acter of all. 


As is generally known, spontaneous come 
bustion in the coal bunkers is one of the 
dangers that most threatens a man-of-war. 
A peculiar occurrence that turned out 
rather humorously happened on one of the 
big cruisers steaming along the Pacific 
Coast, and at the same time the incident 
proved the efficacy of the modern instru- 
ment which is depended upon to give the 
alarm the instant the temperature in any 
one bunker rises higher than it ought to. 


It is one of the rules of a man-of-war 
that before a coat bunker is broken open. 
to be unloaded of coal the ehief engt 
must be notified, and no bunker may 
opened without the orders from the execu- 
tive of the department. One morning as 
the cruiser was steaming along leisurely 
the fire alarm outside the skipper’s door be- 
gan to ring violently, and the marine order- 
ly ran in to notify him that a fire had 
broken out in Bunker No. & 


No orders had been given to open Bunker 
No. 8& Spontaneous combustion was the 
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ject was never ran apelin mentioned by the two 
old playmates. 
The yeur passed by and Indian Summer 


ficulty. “But not about me. I think she 
would like to see me killed and mangled.” 
“She thought you were trying to steal 






















































s & threw again her shimmering blue mantle | the automobile~or me. Now she must be 
ov the distant mountains, and the leaves | gure of it.” 
f 4| J HE RU <3 & | became golden and red and brown. One “T wouldn't steal this old—this machine 
<3 fe 23 fe ; night — Colonel sat —. t Ale egg | for anything,"” I gasped. “ But you—” 
table e was writing to his lawyer, he “Well, what “re wy a ay? ® 
s nte Beilum Days Whey ’ ’ at were you going to say? 
4 fe pH A Story of A y c a}. {- | was tired, and somehow it seemed a task | demurely 
wo t : » F ' ov 
a y t him to-night Suddenly he heard soft | You are ite . as 
C2c rem eon SS SS ee te ie tL ae 7 | ) H ou are quite another story, as some- 
AER KROCC CC CCC CTE i em) & | Fadadteos' te. aad bal RPS higes 
$ : Q , as said. 
Be ies aS poe ste se Sats od Who could it be? His wife had retired | * Kipling, you mean.” 
OL. RANDOLPH sat on aoe —— } si as oe ebive vik 9 tag ie gh rr ay |} and Rob, the only son at home, had gone | No; I mean you.” 
colon‘al porch of his ancestors’ hom ; a roun, Sah, jes } i 8s, Sah Hit: tee Wife to a country ball and “Oh, I see; I meant the story, or th 
gazing abstractly at the vista spread | I'se pow'ful sorry to discommodate you would not be home for hours. The door | one w} sa te ae § y, e 
x ‘ , wUuws ‘ . € 1 Sale a 
. “— retehe ar *hi u at tri Joe v | 2 
before him. In the foreground, stretched — Marse hil, bu I tol’ dat “fin Joe hov | was gently pust%ed open, and there ap- ‘Hlere we come to the village,” I inter- 
undulating fields of cotten, and in the | to tek keer of de hosses, Bah, an’ L jes | oo neg the woolly head and ebony face rupted desperately. “ Are you af < as 
distance, toward the Blue Mountains, the | has to go. Marse Phil, T jes’ has to | of UWnele tink 2 hea | : Ss ely. “ Are you afraid now? 
c ° , me = came (t <so No, not unless you are 
woods gleamed in all their Autumn color- | ‘The Co ouel had turned and was looking | ‘I'se ready, Sah,"’ he said in a sepulchral ‘Me afraid? Never! 1 don't k y whs 
ing. To the left could be xeon the long | eut of the window. He did not speak at | whisper tiee tat * = now what 
ng. . > v ear is 
, | once | ‘Rh 9 —_ *o} ie namie Bates 
rows of the negro and the little TICE | Ready? inquired the Colonel in amaze- * Neither P aie — , 
nies nies l » fy he grass "rhe Peom the distant cabins came the plain- | men For ¢ oment he had forgotten the | ‘ eH do I—at least not when—I'm 
pickaninnies rolling in grass Th ' pees ment ra momen = with you 
| ™ ber \ i tive echo of a lullaby sung by ruck ympact . ar but only for a ‘ 
sofi stillness of the October day was un : ; compact of a year ago, u ily That's kir : ne 
broken. save by the occasional dropping | Uleimmy to «a curly-headed pickaninny The |} moment. He pushed aside the tedious let- ane a 8 4 id we pst = wish that 
eps . - _- ow the " € layear wou re ) =¥ 
of a chestnut from one of the old tr weld Of eve # Wes meiting Into the pur- | ter and looked up at Eph expectantly | a 6 out of our way, 
. . lex A *h I " : «7 - ‘ Z eae | and that hearse in front. Say! Can't you 
down the avenve It was a typleal scene | be ow ¢ twilight, and the air wa Ye we's ready, Sah,” said Eph again. | sanhiihe Saent™ 
: 1. . , 0 e 
ot ante-bellum days mimy and sweet To the Colonel there | «tus a mighty fine night, Sah. I’se got de ‘Can I > Se 1 es 
Col. Philip Rando!ph was in un indolent. | came ihe memory of days, lons so, When } cay Sah, an’ some meal an’ coffee ar j he Met ay P 
reminiscent mood (hiv mornin The ex- be hud see i felt all this so keer bacon, an’ | lay we ken be a right smaht c og tates say them think Barnum's 
: i . . > oY ive . 
hilarating alt of \utumn browght back when che young bicod coursed through hi wavs off by mawnin’ if we step lively, | “Cus Is coming, and they'll give us the 
s é 1 righ yay : age -re’s 
onemavtes -of til outs. Tlalf a century | Veans warmed by the fire of youth, an inreo PRM. \ rie A of way. Now again, for there's a 
had left ite imopre 0 face. but at | When ali paiure seemed but to be n Yes. said the Colonel, and he stepped | Whole menagerie of peopie and horses in 
he; he wa tit ai be Siddeniy hi word: of vicom inviting him to come on the veran How 1 itiful every- front 
aceful reverie was broken by the appea fora nd revel In its beauties thi looked in the moonlig The balmy it was the main street of the village, and 
Of eo mroll ae whose ebony face | Well, Eph,’ he finally said, “f have | Oecober air of the South was like a caress, | We Were dodging and dashing through it at 
a curious mi ire oof) importance, ene request to make of you When you vroods emed to beckon them. Philip | * Pace that frightened everybody and upset 
subdued mirth, and awe he approached 1 ik running away again | want you y 4; iolph, the boy, could not withstand the everything that get in our way 
the master of the he id } te 1 me nd Vil go with uu iplation. Grasping his hat he looked at “See that fool ahead trying to stop us! 
“Please, Sal o © Vph’um= dom Y Marse Phil, sho’ nuff? All iivh, as he had done years before, when | He's the town officer! 
run away un. Baie ; right Vil tell you, Sah he waited for him to tell him when to “Well, he's a brave man if he can stop 
What! rondeved th Colonel turt- | rh Colonel turned und took up hi it us.’ 
ing to his feet Ti] the fifth venr prayer beon't for h comm ied r looked back at him, picked up a sack “Do you wish he would?" 
rR th 
thet negro has rus “ it ee about I il expect you to tell me And the th vas lying on the steps, then took up ‘Yes No, of course not! I stammered. 
this And catching up hi cune nad Interv te was ended he gun } This is too much fun—with you—to wish 
Panama hat he strode « 1 the avenue! There were wihi rumors afloat among the De tarker woods is mighty ‘ticin’, | anybody to stop us.” 
anami it ' 
toward the negro quart | neg cor s to the punishment Unele kept th.” he said There he goes now, shaking his stick 
He stopped before the cabin of Aunt | Ww wy for running awa but Ye repeated the Colonel, and fol- ( at us! UH toot the horn in his face. Isn't 
Dinah. the wife of the recreant. and. she Unele feph elf maintained a d’guiiied owcd him down the avenue A few mo- | he mad now? 
mé@thim by answerk iis unspoken ques- fence bie dutely drove the C¢ I and ts later and their figur were lost to ‘I suppose so! I replied, “ but I can’t 
tion. ‘ | hiv wife to church, and throug the cou view in the dense shade of the woods, look behind This thing requires all of my 
P"'¥es Sah, he done run away agin, Sah. | try lines to the houses where it Both the Colonel and Eph had run away attention 
- . mn en? _— — ries vee : 
When I git up dix mawnin’ he done gone. j tended the big dinners and teas. Tie sub ANNA LAURA GRAVES You look tired. Why, you're perspiring. 
It's pow’ful cuous, Sah fell come back; | ——— —— — $$$ ~~ | Are you getting a little afraid now?—just 
you know he allus do Gawd knows I | # little bit? 
sho’ is toah up in my mind about it. He X -_ 6 Well, now, IT may. No, no; of course 
knows what a kind mussa he got, and e@ £oSS- oun ry i Co not; not a single bit It's jolly; it’s a reg- 
peahs lak when he come back he pow’ ful ' ular lark. And there's the country ahead!” 
shame o° hisself, but he done gone ag 7 j * Another cross-country ride! How many 
As was always the case with him, the |} ; ie " miles did you say the electricity would 
Colonel's wrath had subsided by the time | HEY were hopelessly stuck when I | was a whirring and buzzing that made us carey tat” 
he had reached Uncle Epbraim’s cabin, and, | came along on my wheel. The coun- turn in alarm The wheels dug into the ‘Pitty! f groaned 
after hearing Aunt Dinah’s explanation, he | try was a desvlate waste around mud so fast that it flung a handful straight | i hie Mente? 
said thoughtfully the nearest town ten miles as the crow } at the mother, who stood directly back of * Yes! Lovely 
a’ teas th y The roads were—we , jus. The vehicle darted forward like a . 

“ Well, tell Eph to come and see me when wa Pyporytsonc were i Hi, my muddy tires | 9 eh vise = Z Outside of the village the road forked. 
> »s bac and we'll not search for | would not recommenc om cehors On . ' i . ; 
< oge- eninenang ere lng ta : , ‘ m?" I asked, with that evi- “ Shut off the power!" I said, quickly. e went down Into the lowlands where 
him this time.’ Then he walked slowly | Broke down?“ J asked, with that ev Brest ’ ae neeys the roads were good. The other climbed 
back to the house | dent concern a man always feels for twa | Stella looked at me with a peculiar smile a steep hill File iay hone, and: tawaas 

. helpless ladies stranded by the wayside in and said: the hill I steered ‘ , . 
At dinner tat day the family discussed | - ; “LT can't.” e 
+ | an automobile. Of course, I had antici- can't. “Why. the ——- 
the runnuway He had been born on the | ‘Why t? Let > try! ‘ 1° roads are better the other 
Ss er Da . te with | Pated my answer before the question was ny no wet me tr way.” she said 
plantation and was a great favorite w | asked, for it was self-evident I took the lever from her hand and turned +} thanetid thew en - _ ; 
‘ » we 5 ~w days . , . n : . fi ’ e) ere smo or >” 
them all He was only mn dow aay Meee “Yes, The electricity—or something—has | it clear around, but there was no diminu- | |) 44.4 cen SP Bae, 
than the Ccionel, They had been boys to- | given out tion In the speed of the automobile. If any- ‘ isles" sane Salil eaete 
. > » P > »vO = r4 yal eads \ he « . 
ee ae oe orb whe | It was a sweet, girlish voice, which I | thing, it seemed to gallop faster. We were mountain, and we can a r t ‘ : fon me 
tite 1 " Br every October for | p —_- » . y om. < P ce hever get to the tc 
cea aca «3 ee oak lisap- | #¢mired, and the face harmonized with It now a hundred yards from our starting | wi out et »pping. I'm sure of it.” » 
five years Eph had mysteriously ¢ ie The other occupant of the vehicle was the | point. 1 turned to see the mother running *l thought th e sled - 
peared, to ayypear again in about two weeks, | Z e ae a ae after us, shouting: " e other one gled up the 
a litle shamefaced, and his only explana- mother, and not quite so attractive. ‘s ; : : IN) heave mountain. How provoking!’ 
tion to the darkies had been that he “ jes’ | “A bad place to break down,” I suggest- Stop thief! Stop, stop: have you ‘Yes; very provoking! It will spoil our 
© o e de Pt zu ce & . “at ’ : s ) 
had t . ed, dismounting. ‘See what I can do for arrested ride! 
sae SS a +. a ss F you.” But I was helpless. We were running too Phi ow 3 , “ 
The Colonc 1ad maintained a discreet si- ¢ “ = ‘ sat ome 2 S Tre as disappointment on the pretty 
’ Ss | ss i { “It's very kind of you. fast to jump. It was sure death to attempt ! face: dat when we climbed Saag 
lence He remembered the long years o passe Hy ’ ‘ al . it. So I tried to collect myself and said: : ren we climbed the hill, and our 
unbroken loyalty and devotion of Ephraim, We wouldn't like to detain you, ‘This is serious. We must keep our vehicle panted and snorted under the ex- 
and waited for him to explain his disap- | though,” added the mother, looking at me ome eS . ; ertion, my courage and spirits returned. 
pearance, but the explanation had never | as if she thought I was a highwayman. or he oe ee ee Well, it can't be helped now. We've 
z " . | ‘N ar "Phigd » > hd es, ery serious u ot alrak 
come lhis time the Colonel had deter- | No particular hurry, I replied. t not yet.” had a splendid ride together. I shall al- 
mined to ask for it j was out for a pleasant spin, and got lost + R ; ‘ er a 53 ways remember it 
: A ios athie sand.” Nor am I, out here in the country. s sat ‘ 
About two weeks after this last October | on this abominable road. ‘ia a eveebeotntiy vide Yes; splendid! L hope mamma won't 
day a disheveled -old darky walked into | ‘And we, too, thought we would have a ¥ 2 ‘op sekcind ag Se worry! 
| ‘ P . one wa tiene _ es; bu fe can e 7 i vi : 
Aunt Dinah's cabin. His clothes were tora ride all rater a. never likes to ae ina” “She won't, I'm sure; but I think I'll 
by brambles and covered with the mud of me go alone; but John was away, anc We were making twenty miles an hour leave you in the village, and not see her 
the swamps. He looked tired but happy. | told mamma I knew how to run the ma- : \ é ices ’ mall to-day 
’ ‘ A ye , then, unless my calculations were wrong, te 
Unele Ephraim had returned | chine. And I do! ents 3 ns 45 a Worn out with its exertions, the shicl 
Certainly! But repairing it is another | #"4 ! had difficulty in holding the machine is, the vehicle 
He suid little by way of reply to the up- | ae 2 a y- pe & 8 & etralahe ia its course came to a sullen standstill near the sum- 
tat ; ay. ‘ ing : : ; : . 
braidings of Aunt Dinah, who gave him a . ‘Tee hee scien eit tates Mas ~ . . mit. Stella dismounted, and I quietly dis- 
gocd “tcngue lashing” for his “ ongrati- | “Yes. John had no business to let it get | _ A esti Se eee ge 2 ‘ — connect the machinery 
, 2 - = : | out of order.” as the ind nearly blew my yreatnh away; 2 : gi rd = 
tude to Ov Massa to run off lak a common | . 3 “but never in an automobile It's broken for good now, I said, ex- 
field nigzinh.” He winced at the last appel- | “If you will dismount,” I said, “I might “Nor have I,” she answered grasping | #™ining it. “ We will have to get a team 
lation, for Uncle Eph was quite an aristo- | make an investigation her loosened hair which streamed behind to drag it back to the village.” 
crat in his way, having been coachman in | I held out an arm to assist her, but her her: “but I’ve always wanted to be in ‘How mean! I thought we should have 
the Kundelph family ever since he had ar- gery ieee : ne * . a good run down the hill! You wouldn't be 
ar ran's estat He said nothing, ‘Is it necessary? The roads are so A : ath aia rips 
rived ‘at - - —e 5 : S ldy!"’ ‘Then you'll have all you want before we afraid, would ree 
however, for he was rather a silent darky muddy: get through with this. I think we are in- * Certainly not,’ I faltered, looking down 
When Aunt Dinah had “had her say” No, not neeessary for both,’ I added, creasing our speed.” : the steep road; “ but it's out of the ques- 
‘Teas zr oO s cl. 
she gave him the master's message He | already holding the arm of her daughter w 6 _ I ‘ ata) Bad tion now.” 
e passed ¢ mi yhich shied ¢ 
stopped smcking, his cob pipe went out. She stood by my side and watched me : Ah pa re S Sige w ge shiec at our “Then we'll have to walk it.” 
: s a € cle, an 1cé se -] “s é 2 
At last he arose, put on his battered hat, | open the box, giving advice and directions | 000 © oe ee See oe “Yes; but together, and that will be 
‘ e 
and, without changing his mudstained gar- | about the location of the tools, which I ap- * id : - : fun." 
> “ clated ‘We must be creating a sensation," I . . ae 
ments, walked slowly up to the Big | preciated. . ‘Not half as much as if we were riding. 
. “The electricit he Ive ae suggested grimly, trying again to shut off > - 
HMocse | e € ricity has not given out, t char nnede That was such a lark! It was the best 
Col. Randolph solemnity surveyed the | announced later, “ but there is something sf lan’ asa dete: 9 ; cross-country ride I ever had." 
weatherbeaten runaway. wrong with the battery. There's power Be ay va yr pic. F bi roped. Then “Yes, the best [ ever had.” 
wake odmisimeae K =a + GEA ' : eagerly u un! : 
“Well, Eph,” he said sternly, ‘‘ 've never | enough in it to carry you fifty miles, or ¥en head tn oa ae Of course I escaped the irate mother’s 
’ ass > rishe 
asked you before, but now I want you to | kill a dozen men.” tae to be i ; = ai nted, not wish wrath; but I had to make a ten-mile dé- 
” “ - - . Oo De Ddeaten Dy a gir 
tell me why you ran away Mercy, Stella! is there any danger?" “i's ested Soure :t apie id, , idea tour to avoid it, and when I found my 
. . P ; ‘ é > not ¢ she ¢ 
Ephraim, fingering his hat and looking | queried the woman in the automobie. ‘Joe ¥f you were 1th Fo By a nccec, | wheel I was thankful enough to get home 
‘ . on * i) oO ere r 4 ~ 
at his muday shoes, said No, mamma! ‘ : pies sak ei without bedily harm 
“That's jus’ what I'm gwine to do, Marse * Not any, madam," I added, reassuring- Oh, I'm not a bit afraid,” I replied, try- GEORGE E. WALSH. 
Phil. Seem lak I couldn't wait to fix up ly ** However, [ must get at the board ing to keep a tremor from spoiling my voice. — ieeeenttinaanenaeiiis 
none. I jus’ got to tell you now. You under your feet If you will kindly hold So long as we keep the thing going we AB ‘ 
‘ oy of Ancient Vintage. 
know, Murse Phil,’ (and Unele Ieph them up a moment— are all right.’ y g 
coughed,) “ we been knowin’ one ‘nudder a “Wait! I will get out with Stella! We bumped over a cat that tried to run The Man With the Mission—Have you 
long time. You know my mammy wah yo’ ‘Not at all necessary.” 1cross our path, and scattered hairs and | been to hear the wonderful boy preacher 
black mammy, too, an’ you Know we donc But she climbed down in a hurry, and I sereeches around that vanished almost as | lately? 
play togedder, we did, an’ we hunted to- proceeded to lift the board It was a | 800n as we noticed them. The Man With the Axe—Nop. 
gedder, we did, an’ you know, Marse Phil, | common enough battery and motor, but a 13 ‘Are you going through the village ? The Man With the Mission—Why? 
we could outride anybody in dis country little kinky in its actions at times. Being | She asked a moment later The Man With the Axe—Oh, I heard him 
“That we could,”” broke in the Colonel, somewhat of an electrician, I promised to I wouldn't if I could help it. I like the | twenty-five years ago and didn't approve 
forgetting himself for the moment, uncon- | repair the injury in a short time country much better. But there are no | of his orthodoxy 
scious of his réle as judge of a runaway “It's fortunate we met you," said Stella | forks in the road, and at this speed I’m cz 
negro, and remembering only his happy laughingly, ‘ or we might have had to walk | @fraid [ could not turn around gracefully Disappointment. 
boyhood. back to town.” on this narrow road.” Student (to cabby, late at night.)—Hello, 
* Well, Marse Phil, you know in de Fall, “Yes! It is very fortunate for me," I re- She laughed—softly and musically there, Mr. Man; are you at liberty ? 
Sah, when de sun shines sort o’ meller | plied, without looking up, but through the < should think not. We might be spilled Cabby (scenting a fare.)—Yes, Sir, yes, 
lak, an’ when de muscadinés an’ foxgrapes | machinery I could see looks of disapproval out.’ Sir, right this way. 
an’ ‘simmons am ripe, an’ de chestnuts am | on the mother's face. That provoked me ‘Yes; spilled out,’ I shivered. Student (passing on.)—Then I congratu- 
droppin’, Sah, I jes’ can't stand it nohow. to work in silence for some minutes. Then “What's the matter? Are you afraid | late you-—three cheers for liberty 
I jes’ "bleeged to run away. "Peahs lak 1 jumping into the automobile, 1 said: now?" 
jus’ recollect de time, Marse Phil, I do, ‘Now I think the thing will go. Which * Not a bit,"’ as I narrowly escaped knock- Guying the Problem Editor. 
when you an’ me used to go possum an’ lever do you use?” ing a man over, who shook his cane at us. How do you take 10 from 10 and leave 
coon huntin’, an’ den atterwhile, when I “This one.” * r m just beginning to enjoy it.’ 20? 
take de chillens an’ Lord sich times as we She sprang lightly into the vehicle and *] suppose mamma will be worried about Draw the ten fingers of a pair of gloves 
had. An now dey's all married an’ gone, touched the handle, giving it a sudden | us.” from the ten fingers of your hands. Give 
Sah, but OI Eph, he jes’ have to take to det twist. Then the machinery did go. There | Yes, about you,”’ I answered with dif- ‘me a hard one. 
‘ ' at * + 
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rather youthful looking Westerner. He 
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Gainsborough,”’ but nearly 
manages to lose things, and most 
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every 
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A man who 
of odd losses 


stolen “* 


too, 


interest. 

has been collecting stories 
and recoveries told of a few 
of them the other day, and vouches for 
their entire authenticity. A Captain of 
the Great Lakes was his authority for the 
following 

*T had 
Tepairs at 
the inland 
a hotel. It was 
snow falling. 
up some snow in my bare 
steps of a church as I passed, worked it 
into a hard lump, and then tossed it away. 
On entering my room at the hotel I poured 
out a bowl of water to wash my face and 
hands. Tien I noticed that my diamond 
ring was gone, 

‘I'm a Scotchman by birth, and per- 
haps gifted with what some folks call a 
touch of second sight; so I did what most 
any other man would have thought foolish 
—put on my hat and coat, walked right 
back through the storm, and then re- 
traced my steps. The snow had fallen 
heavily about half an inch since my first 
leaving the vessel. When I reached the 
church steps I took a new handful of 


—_— 


Just put my vessel in dock for 
Duluth,” said the skipper of 
“and left the ship for 
late at night, with a heavy 


Absent-mindedly I 
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LOSSES AND RECOVERIES. 


I measured my speed, as nearly 
possible to that of my first trip, work- 
ing away at the snowball till it melted 
into a hard lump, and then threw away 
as before, 


‘Then 


snow 


it 


hands and 
the snow in 
the ball fell. 


quest useless 


I went down 
knees and carefully brushed 
all directions from where 
Just as I began to think my 
I found the ring.” 

Another story from the same Captain, 
whose lot of queer happenings seemed larg- 
er than the average, -oncerned a woman 
who laid her ring on the windowsill of 
her stateroom while washing her hands. 
She went to the dining saloon for break- 
fast, and forgot about the ring until her 
return, when she noticed that she had 
not put it back on her finger. She re- 
ported the loss to the Captain, and after 
a careful investigation he discovered a 
greasy bandprint pointing inward on the 
windowsill, Ascertaining who had been de- 
pas- 
deck, he went down to the sail- 
ors’ quarters. The Captain tapped his man 
on the shoulder and said: ‘Give me back 
the ring you took from the windowsill this 
morning!’ The sailor without. a word 


on my 


sengers' 


| delved into his trousers pocket, and fished 


up the missing piece of jewelry. 

Rings seem specially fated to have stren- 
uous careers, and the collector of stories 
of odd losses told of a New Yorker who 
lost a valuable one at his country home 
over a year ago. A hopeless search of the 
premises was made at the time, and the 
article given up for lost. A few months 


as |} later 





to 
out 


gardener brought it him, re 
porting that he had raked it of the 
front lawn while removing the dead leaves. 

A man rejoicing in the name of Smithers 
had a harrowing experience in finding and 
losing $0). This money he discovered in 
a neatly rolled wad on the sidewalk lying 
at his He 
the papers, 
Smithers 
his, he invited all 
grand dinner and “ blew in” his $0. The 
very next day Smithers's bank notified him 
that his deposit of a recent date was short 
$50, but that the error had been overlooked 
through the carelessness of the teller, and 
been traced to its source. As 
the bank clerk was forced to pay the 
difference out of his own pocket, Smith- 
ers felt conscientiously bound to reimburse 


his 


eet 
but no one ever appeared. 


of his friends to a 


had just 


him. 
Most people have heard the story 


General who lost his leg on a 
field in the civil war, to find it some 
later beautifully mounted in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington as an 
example of a compound ftacture. Rumor 
has it that from time to time he pays < 
visit of respect to the remains of his miss- 
ing member. 

A New Yorker whose means are suffi- 
cient to keep his wife supplied with ex- 
pensive jewelry, was leaving the theatre 
one night when his wife suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ William, I've lost the diamond 
from the setting in my new ring. It must 
have just fallen out, for I know it was 
there a minute ago.” 


of the 
battle- 
years 


advertised the find in all ; 


5 then decided that the money was ! 


the floor of the* 
found what he 
supposed was the stone, which he put in 
his pocket. The next day he took it out, 
intending to have it reset at the jeweler’s, 
and was astonished to find it was not his 
diamond, but a much larger and 
He looked up the “ Lost " col- 
daily paper, and saw an ud. 
for the lost diamond he had 
never found his own missing 


around 
surprise 


looked 
to his 


William 


wife's 
purer stone. 
umn of the 
vertisement 
found He 
gem 

The perils of shopping are illustrated by 
the experience of a woman who took a 
piece of valuable lace to one of the large 
department stores in an endeavor to match 
it as nearly as possible. On reaching the 
place she occupied a stool just vacated by 
another shopper, laid her package on the 
counter, and turned to look for the sales 
clerk. When the clerk approached she 
stretched out her hand to pick up the lace— 
but it had vanished. The clerk disclaimed 
any knowledge of the occurrence, and after 
a few minutes of fruitless search the shop- 
per was about to leave. The only explana- 
tion she could make of the mystery vas 
that a shoplifter had taken the goods when 
her back was turned. 

Then the clerk suggested that she apply 
at the lost and found department as a last 
chanée!’ ‘Thither «she went, and after a 
great amount of questioning the piece of 
lace was returned. A fioorwalker, passing 
by, had thought the bundle belonged to the 
woman who had just vacated the seat, ard 
therefore promptly sent it to the lost article 


department. 
eee 


ONE DOG SELLER’S LITTLE GAME. 


IVERSE are the ways of the Tender- 
loin. The latest success up there is 
Jim the dog seller. There are other 


D 


dog ‘sellers besides Jim, but they do not 


do business in the same way. It may be 
nothing remarkable, to be sure, that he 
should barter off mangy puppies and sick 
curs at anything from 25 cents to $2 each, 
but the fact that he can sell the same 
dog twice or three times, or even more 
often in a single night has excited the 
envy and admiration of all his fellow- 
craftsmen—if, of course, the passing off of 
worthless canines on unsuspecting, intox- 
fcated customers can de called a “ craft." 

In the neighborhood of Long Acre Square 
and along the strefch of Broadway to the 
south of it one will meet several dog sell- 
ers a night, each leading or carrying a 
decrepit mass of bones and hair. The 
puppy limps along and looks down at the 
pavement just beneath his nose. The seller 
scrutinizes everybody. If the passerby ap- 
pears in his right mind he is safe, but if 
he shows any sign of mania, either habit- 
ual or temporary, he will hear an insinu- 
ating voice whisper close to his ear: 

* Want a nice dog, Sir?” 

There are many sales. But that is not so 
strange, considering all the freakish people 
who try to throw away their cash along 
Broadway. The wonder is how the one 
particular head of the puppy-vending busi- 


One Ivy Vine’s History, 

HE front of St. Paul’s Protestant Epis- 

copal Church, at St. Paul's Place and 

Washington Avenue, in the Bronx, is 
being gradually covered over with an ivy 
that has a history. 
Few who have watched the growth of 
the hardy plant during the past five years 
know that the original from which the 
sprig was taken was plucked by Sir Walter 
Scott at Melrose Abbey. Such, however, is 
the fact. From Sir Walter Scott the plant 
passed to Robert Burns, the great Scotch 
Poet, and from him to our own V 


: 


ness gets back his dog after he has sold it, 
how he has sold the same one, every night 
during the last month, and is still selling it 
at the same old price. 

Most people who see dog and man every 
night cannot understand it, for neither 
of them will tell the secret. It happens, 
however, that one outsider knows, and he 
told a reporter all about it. The know- 
ing man is Jerry, the big bartender just 
over on the corner from the police sta- 
tion, and he says that of all the Tender- 
loin games he has known in all the years 
of his experience in the district, this scheme 
of the dog seller's is the prize winner. 

It seems that early last night Jim the 
dog seller, strolling complacently between 
Forty-first and Forty-second Streets, saw a 
young man of unsteady gait approaching. 
Toward this apparently easy prey, he madc 
a dart, dragging the yellow seventy-five- 
cent puppy across the sidewalk by the twine 
cord used as a leader. He accosted the 
young man, and the latter from the start 
seemed to take an interest in the proposi- 
tion of buying a dog. Within a few minutes 
a bargain had been effected. Jim took his 
seventy-five cents; the young man took the 
puppy. Then they separated. 

With his mew pet, the young man walked 
down Broadway. Once or twice he stopped 
to take refreshments on corners. He 


Strader of St. Paul’s Church, the complete 
history of this ivy is as follows: 


6 


showed the dog to every one he met, de- 
claiming on the beauty of the animal. 
Hours passed, and the idea of going home 
struck him forcibly. He leaned against a 
lamppost and theught, unsteadily. The dog 
lcoked much larger than it had. How much 
would it eat? Would the landlady raise a 
fuss if it was carried into the house? Very 
probably. But it had to be carried some- 
where, that was a sure thing. Was there 
ever a dog that looked so-hungry? It would 
be sure to eat several pounds of meat a 
day. It blinked its whitish eyes at him, as 
much as to say: “‘ Now, you've got me; 
you'll have to feed me.” 


Then it began to grow again, until the 
small yellow ears were large and hung 
down flabbily to the lean knees. The ema- 
clated bedy became elongated until it 
stretched all the way across the street, the 
tail protruding into the front door of 
Jerry's saicon. By the way, Jerry's saloon 
wasn't a bad place after all. It might be 
well to follow the dog's tail. 

Into Jerry’s the young man rolled, the 
giant yellow dog dragging behind. “ What 
a little puppy! " exelaimed Jerry. The 
young man thought this a good joke and 
laughed long. Then he had a high ball. 
The dog filied the whole room, fairly crowd- 
ing Jerry into a small corner, A brilliant 
idea struck the young man. 


con:monly known In this country as “* Eng- 
lish tvy " and the botanic name of which is 
Hedera helix, is a very hardy plant. The 
sprig taken home by Sir Walter Scott soon 
grew, and he gave a portion of this to Rob- 
ert Burns. When Washington Irving was 
abroad he met the widow of Robert Burns, 
and she presented to him. the ivy, which 
had come to her husband through Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.” 


Washington Irving carefully preserved 
the plant, and brought it back with him to 
Amarin. He planted against his house 
at : a. prem. cee J 


‘Fine dog, isn’t it, Jerry?” he said, a 
scheining, foxlike expression coming over 
his face. 

Jerry assented. 

“Will you take good care of it while I 
step oul?” said the owner of the animal. 
Jerry thought the visitor's talk was far 
steadier than his walk. 

“ Yes," he replied. “I'll hold him for a 
few minutes.”’ 

The young man reached over the bar and 
gave the proprietor one end of the cord 
that held the dog. Then he slid past the 
yellow menster and into the street. Half 
an hour later he was trying to find the 
frent deor keyhole, a happy expression in 
his eyes, a smile on his Ups, and he 
dreamed that the monster yellow dog had 
eaten Jerry up bodily. 

Meanwhile Jerry tied the puppy in the 
back reom of the saloon and waited. In 
walked Jim the dog seller. “Have you 


| sot my dog’” he asked. Jerry said “ No,” 


and there was some argument. 

Yhen Jum explained his game; how, night 
after night he followed unsteady young 
men, who bought his puppy and were sorry 
afterward. 

“ And they always leave it with the bar- 
tender,” he added, *‘and never come back. 
Are you in on the game?” 

And Jerry deeided that he was. 


Amringe of Columbia University, and he In 
turn give it to Dr. John E. Comfort... : 


Dr. Canes aioe Wines alle 


trymap .of St, Paul's Church for thirty — 
years, # when,,the new stone church was” 
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strong arm—it 
in fair fight, 


FEW 
positions; 
tions, our title te 
on the right of the 

taken from the enemy 

ax some investigators claim, the 
tickled the ear of London as 

Fisher's Jig’ in the days of 

l.; perhaps, as others hold, it was 
first sung as “ Nankey Doodle " in ridicule 
of Oliver Cromwell; but, whatever its orl- 
gin, it was very probably popularized in 
this country by the Dutch settlers of New 
York who appear to have used it as a har- 
vesting song. 

During the French and Indian war, when 
Gen. Webb was recruiting at Albany pre- 
paratory to the abortive movement for the 
relief of Fort Oswego, the rustic chivalry 
of the loyal colony of New York flocked to 
join the expedition. Their unconventional 
arms and appointments, their simplicity, 
and lack of discipline greatly amused the 
British officers who had yet to learn of 
their latent fighting qualities. The witty 
surgeon, Dr. Richard Shuckburgh, who was 
attached to Capt. Horatio Gates’s Inde- 
pendent Company, sat down on a well 
curb, and, with the reaping song of the 
Dutch farmers ringing in his ears, scrib- 
bled off the rhymes of good-natured satire 
that were to furnish an unborn nation 
with a nickname as well as a National 
song: 


national airs 
A many 
resis 
was 
Periaps, 
tune first 
* Lydia 
Char 


Father an’ I went down to camp 
Along with Cap'n Goodwin, 

And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 


Yankee Doodle, keep it up! 
Yankee Doodle dandy; 

Mind the music, keep the step, 
And with the girls be handy! 

Being worthy ancestors of a race of hu- 
morists, the colonists were gifted with the 
ability to take a joke at their own ex- 
pense—and thus to turn it against the 
joker—and the song soon attained great 
vogue. This is shown by the earliest men- 
tion of the song in the following para- 
graph from The New York Weekly Jour- 
nal of Oct. 13, 1768: ‘' The British fleet 
was bro't to anchor near Castle William, 
in Boston Harbor. and the opinion of the 
visitors to the ships was that the ‘ Yankee 
Doodle Song’ was the capital plece in 
their band of musicians.” 

Even at this date the words varied. One 
popular country version ran somewlat as 
follows: 

Cut the corners, Jonathan‘ 
Figure in, Jemima! 


Mother, take the chairs aw 
‘Twill make the room loo! 


Sister Sue Is very sick, 
We don't know what ails her. 
She yesterday ate fourteen eggs 
And now her stomach fails her. 

Thus far the song had been sung good- 
naturedly enough, but now came the period 
of the Stamp act troubles and the Boston 
Port bill. British troops were quartered in 
the Massachusetts capital and collisions 
between soldiers and citizens became fre- 
quent. British bands played ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
die" derisively before churches and used 
the air to drum culprits out of camp. The 
Lexington and Concord engagements soon 
followed. As Lord Percy hurried through 
Roxbury to the relief of his hard-pressed 
subordinate his bands played ‘ Yankee 
Doodle"; and it is recorded that a pro- 
phetic small boy exclaimed: ‘‘ You march to 
*Yankee Doodle’; you'll come back to 
‘Chevy Chase’ ''—alluding to the ballad in 
which the Percy family has a peculiar in- 
terest. After this the air was often called 
“The Lexington March" in commemora- 
tion of the expedition so disastrous to 
British prowess. Thus ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
became the “leit motif"’ of the Revolu- 
tion. The ballads of the period, whether 
favored King or Congress, ran to the 
the well-known air. When the 
yeomanry were gathering to the 
the British soldiers cooped 
sang defiantly: 


they 
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There was Cap 


With gentle 


They say he 
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to be 


n Washington 
h about 
grown so tarnal proud 
He will not ride without 
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nificent Virginia horseman, who broke 
own thoroughbreds, riding a donkey! 

Old mother Hancock, 

All crowded full of 

Unto the lovely Georgius 

And added to the 


with a 
butter, 
an 
splutter, 


pan 


Says she, 
And John 
He sent this 


As you're 


Our brindle 
is wondrous happy! 
present to you, dear, 

the ‘ country’s pappy.’ 


has just calved, 


Thus in scorn and from the mouth of an 
enemy came probably the first recogni- 
tion of Washington as “ the Father of H's 
Country.” 

But the American satirist 
have his turn at the old tune. 
British occupancy of Philadelphia an at- 
tempt was made by the Americans to 
blow up the hostile ships in the Delaware 
by means of primitive infernal machines 
concealed in kegs that were floated 
the river. One of the kegs bumped into a 
log and prematurely exploded. The Brit- 
ish sailors, thus warned of the mysterious 
danger, opened a grand fusillade at every 
object seen afloat, maintaining the dis- 
charge until sundown. Francis Hopkinson, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a noted wit, thereupon composed the 
famous “ Battle of the Kegs,’’ which is 
easily the best humorous production of the 
Revolution. Here is the scene in which 
Sir William Howe is apprised of the dan- 
ger to his fleet: 

At his bedside he then espy'd 
Sir Erskine at command, Sir; 

Upon one foot he had one boot 
And th’ other in his hand, Sir. 

Sir Erskine then describes the rebel 
slaught: 

The motley crew, in vessels new, 
With Satan for their guide, Sir, 
Pack'd up in bags or wooden kegs, 
Come driving down the tide, Sir. 

Then comes the description of the terri- 
ble “ battle": 

The cannons roar from shore to shore, 

The small arms make a rattle; 
Since wars began I'm sure no man 

E’er saw so strange a battle. 


was also to 


on- 


The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 
With rebel trees surrounded, 

The distant woods, the bills, and floods 
With rebel echoes sounded, 


The fish below swam to and fro, t 
Attacked from every quarter; 
* Why, sure,"’ thought they, ‘ 
*Mongst folks above the water! ’’ 


The kegs, ‘tis said? tho’ strongly made 

Of rebel staves and hoops, Sir, 
Could not oppose their powerful foes, 

The conquering British troops, Sir. 

The ballad then closes with several! stan- 
zas of laughing tribute to the valor of 
“the conquering British troops.” 

The failure of the combined expedition 
of the French fleet under Count D'Estaing 
and the army under Gen. Sullivan against 
Rhode Island in August, 1778, inspired a 
British sympathizer with a song entitled 
“Yankee Doodle’s Expedition to Rhode 
Island,’ which was also published in Eng- 
land as “ D'Estaing Eclipsed; or, Yankee 
Doodile’s Defeat.” These few stanzas will 
give an idea of the whole: 

So Yankee Doodle did forget 
The sound of British drum, Sir; 

How oft it made him quake and sweat 
In spite of Yankee rum, Sir. 

He took his wallet on his back, 
His rifle on his shoulder, 

And ** veow'd "’ Rhode Island to attack 
Before he was much older. 


their tattered crew 
Sir 


In dread array 
Advanced with colors spread, 
Their fifes played ** Yankee Doodle 
King Hancock at their head, Sir. 


What numbers bravely crossed the seas 
I cannot well determine; 
A swarm of rebels and of fleas 


And every other vermin, 


As Jonathan so much desired 
To shine in martial story, 

D'Estaing with politesse retired 
To leave him all the glory. 


He left him what was better 
At least it was more use, 
He left him for a quick retreat, 


A very Sir, 


yet 
Sir; 


good excuse, 


These verses betray 
part of many 
despise the 


the tendency on the 
Englishmen of that time to 
colonists as an inferior race, 
which was not the least of the causes 
the war. In this expedition D’Estaing had 
a sharp naval action with 
Newport, the close of which the Eng- 
lish sailed to New York and the French to 
Boston to repair. The army, thus deprived 
of naval support, necessarily withdrew, 
John Haneock, who is mentioned in 
stanza, commanded the second line of the 
Massachusetts militia in this movefnent. 
Among other variations of ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle " that reached England were ‘* Yan- 
kee Doodle; or, The Farewell 
America,’ and “ Yankee Doodle; 
Christened by the Saints 
England,) the Lexington March.’ 
satire on Parliament, entitled 
cess,"’ printed in London in 1770 
True Friend of the King and the 
is in an altogether different key: 
We swear the tran 
Shall all obey our 
While they turn all we 
And cry out, ‘* Guard your 


Negro’'s 
or, 
of 


(as 
New 
But 
The Re- 
by A 


ow 


Colonie 


atlantic folks 
orders; 

do to jokes 

, 


borders! 

What's 
But 

Tis 


to be done? Well, end the jar, 
how Ah, there's the devil! 
easier to provoke @ war 

Ly far, than cure the evil. 

These conciliatory lines were bitterly 
denounced as seditious by American Tories 

Thai sturdy Tory organ, Rivington's Ga- 
zette, printed in its is#ue of Jan. 22, 1780, 
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|. = ne Cay: or, : tae in Her Teens; an Old 
| Canterbury Tale from Chaucer, Air: Yan- 
which was a rhythmical résu- 
mé of the war up to date. It begins: 
Good Neighbours, if you'll give 
I'}l tell you such a story! 
‘Twill make you laugh, I do believe, 
Or ['m an errant Tory. 


me leave, 


shew that Good from 
According to the 
When Mary Cay 

You know 


this 


Evil comes 
Seripture, 
stole sugar plums, 
Mother whipped her! 
the war is allegorized 
quarrel between mother 
‘Mary Cay” of 
and the “ sugar plums 
illicit colonial trade, which 
after long tacitly permitting, 
tried to suppress. The 
Mary, who was thirteen, 
Sammy (Samuel Adams) to 
| how Dick Will (the two Howes) tried 
coax her back; how Jack (Burgoyne) 
urrounded by a mob, and how the 
tie strife raged between bedroom 
Modern joke writers will please 
notice that the “ parlor was New 
the “ bedroom" w Philadel- 


| how 


In 
domestic 
da 
Ameri 


song as a 
and 
igiiter, 


is, course, 


ay re pre - 
sent the Great 
Britain, 
dently 


sud- 
song tells how 
plotted with 
Play truant; 
and 


do- 
me and 
take 


York and 


} phia, 


Rivington 
of by 
Carolinas by 
17s80), 


the 
Camden 


also commemorated 
at 


defeat 


Gates the 


in 
of Sept. 
to Musie 


Cornwaiiis 
printing in 
A Pastoral Elegy, 


issue 
Set 


his 

27, 

Signora Carolina.” 

ISAAC (ALLEGRO.) 
wherefore, brother Jonathan, 

So doleful are 

Say, 


oO 
your features‘ 
“are 
have 


you rather poorly, man 


Or you lost 


| 
| 
your creatures? | 
JONATHAN (PTANO.) 
Ah, would to Heaven that all! 
But worse I have to mention 
For Gates, our gallant General, 
Has made a new convention 
The last line the earlier con- 
vention that Gates made with Burgoyne | 
Saratoga, which incidentally, ' 
its discredit, failed to keep. | 
Even poor Major André could not escape | 
the Yankee | 
brated 
‘The 
meter | 
i 


were 


alludes to 
at 


Congress, to ! 


Doodle 
satire 
Cow 
of ‘Chevy 
into the cadence 
ending: 
And now I've 
I tremble ere t show it, 
For fear this Warrior-drover 
Should ever catch the 


infection, 
Mad Anthony 
while it 
Chase,” 
of 


for his cele- 


on Wayne, 
in the 
eventually 
‘Yankee Doo- 


Chase," opens 


dle,” 


closed my epi 


strain, 


Wayne 
poet 

And the “ warrior-drover's " 
catch the unlucky 
the poem was 
Gazette. 
At last 
surrender 


men 
very 


did 
day 


Rivington's 


the 
in 


poet on 


published 


came 
at 


the end, 
Yorktown, 


with 
where 


Cornwallis's 
the Ameri- 
“ Yan- 


kee Doodle,” while the discomfited Britons 
laid down their arms to the tune of “ The 
World's Turned Upside Down." Shortly 
afterward appeared “The Dance "'—the 
last the Revolutionary Yankee Doodle 
songs—in which the closing campaign is 
cleverly described: 


of 


Cornwallis led 
The like was 
Much retrograde 
And all 


a country 
never 


dance, 
seen, 
and much advance 
with General Greene, 


Sir; 


Sir 

They rambled up and rambled down 
Join'd hands, then off they run 

Our eneral Greene to old Charlestown 
The Earl to Wilmington, Sir 


Sir 


Greene 
And 

Corn 
but 


in the 
got «a name 
allis jigg’d with 
uffered in 


South then dane'd a 
mighty Sir; 

oung Fay 
fame, 


ette 
his Sir 

Cornwall 
conditions of the “ 
ed to the training 
troops, asking 
red hee 

stumps 
tand they 


made 


is that 
hardly 
and equipment of 
indignantly: 


to complain 
dance " 


the 
suit- 


his 


are 


Yet 
Vor 
Or 
ir 
The 
wallis'’s 
Gri 


ure and long lac’d 
meet 
with 


Sir? 


skirts 


and briars Six 


hunting 


chance 
teran feet, 


shirts, 
hardy ve 


tells 


set” 


then 
final 
tochambeau, 
with 
fortunate 
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the story of Corn- 
at York, with De 
and Washington, and 


song 


isse, 


closes a significant menace to the 


Tories: 


un- 


yw 
Thi dancing 
Their gentle m 
The Earl 


hand in hand they circle 
pe 
verments 
aus they 


round 

ever Sir; 

oon confound 

draw near, Sir 

His music 
Hi 

And 


The 


soon forgets to play 
feet cun move no more 
ill his bands now 


our 


the 


shore, Sir 


curse day 
y jigged to 
Nu 
Come--is 
That 
Tis you 


»w Tories 


all 
not 


what 
this a griper, 
hopes are 
pay the 


can ye say? 


whil danerd 


piper’? 


must 
fastidious 
that is 


Those 
music 
deery 
dle,’ 
air; 
war 


critics who 
not strictly 
the homely strains of 
but the old song 
it was heard at the opening of our 
for existence, it told of the varying 
chances of that war, and rang triumphant- 
ly at its Apart from its associations, 
“Yankee Doodle a of just the 
type that appeals to the every-day Ameri- 
can, It has the same joyous, never-say-die 
staccato, with opportunities for heartening 
smashes of the big bass drum that made 
“ Dixie," “Marching Through Georgia,” 
and “ There'll Be Hot Time in the Old 
Time’ the favorite songs of later wars. 
It will always favorite, because, in 
short, of its celebrants has said, 


all 
nay 
Duo- 


scorn 
classical 
* Yankee 
first National 


is our 


close 


is tune 


a 
be a 
a one 
It's good 
And likewis 


feasting, good for fun, 
good for fighting 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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Fruits and Flowers 
of Rarest Sort 


ARDENING for exhibition has grown 
G in recent years into a distinct feature 
of general agriculture, and those who 
strive to compete for the prizes offered at 
the fruit and flower shows form a class 
almost by themselves, In addition to the 
incentive of prizes, the successful exhibitor 
of a new strain of roses, pinks, or orchids 
knows that he is apt to receive liberal of- 
fers for the flowers that he can raise from 
the new plants, and the orchard which 
takes the premium for the finest grapes, 
pears, or peaches easily finds customers 
The great flora! establishments and seeds- 
men of the country make early preparations 
for the Fall exhibitions. Apart from their 
regular commercial gardens, there gen- 
erally a plot of ground devoted entirely to 
the culture of flowers for that purpose 
Here the finest seeds and plants only are 
used, and the best talent employed to make 
them grow to perfection. In the large 
greenhouses orchids and roses have been 
handled with all the care and delicacy de- 
voted to precious articles, and for a year 
or more they have been nursed and tended 
until they have almost reached perfection. 
It is not uncommon for the florists to be- 
gin preparation two or three years ahead 
of time for an exhibition. It is continual 
crossing, and culture that pro- 
extraordinary flowers. The famous 
Lawson pink, which a few Winters ago 
astonished the floral world, was the result 
of several years’ application to work 
It originated in a plant that had shown 
a special tendency to yield large flowers. 


is 





close 


and planted by themselves and cultivated 
carefully and tenderly under the most fav- 
orable conditions. Then it was crossed with 
another pink that was noted for its delicate 
coloring. The product of the two was a 
large-size pink of a bright, rich color. Then, 
by good selection and further careful cult- 
ure, a plant was eventually obtained that 
made the reputation and fortune the 
gardener, 


Likewise 


of 


orchids for exhibition are 
of infinite amount of labor and 
ing care. There are probably 10,000 ama- 
teurs and professionals engaged in trying 
which will prove 
superior to any heretofore raised. The ut- 
termost parts of the earth have already 
been scoured for new orchids, and there 
can be but few further additions to the 
world's collection from these sources. The 
future improvements must come from the 
mule orchids, which are the result of cross 
fertilization and hybridization. There are 
infinite possibilities in this direction, No 
man can teil when he may discover a rare 
novelty by accident, but of the hundreds 
who experiment in this direction not more 
than one or two will have any success. 
The secrets of the different growers are 
well guarded until the hour of exhibition. 
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Amateurs Vie With 
Professionals in 
Producing Beauties 
of Size and Color. 
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fruits and vegetables 
become nearly 
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Garden 


find 
lo 


years 
the flowers, 
Madison 


as 
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show in 
ber 


and 
Sauare 
flock to 
contributed 
of a 
palate 
The fruit 


fully 


annyal 
Octo- 
out the 
the practical 
that comes close 
to the heart of 
and vegetable ex- 
attractive in- 
flower The 
and tree tints 
omparable to of 
arden plants. In fact, color has much 
in deciding the judges in their award 
of prizes. apples, that 
are colored nature to yellows, 
pinks, and annot be by 
the lover of these luscious fruits. The ap- 
pearance of fruit stimulates the de- 
sire for it, and marketmen attach so much 
importance to the color that they will 
often handle highly colored fruits, even 
though inferior in in 
the dull-colored products 
Owing to the qualities 
judges at exhibitions, 
who raise fruits for 
sized the importance 
rything is s rificed 
qualtities 
Nature, 
tions, and, 
a wealth of 
apt 
and 
of 


in 
thousands what 
country has 
advancement 
home the 
every 
hibitions 
teresting 
fruit 

and « 
the g 
to do 


science 


to not 


if 
one 
are 


to Many as the show. 


of the vine present 


lor < the 


blooms 


Peaches, and pears 
rich 


overlooked 


by 
reds « 


any 


taste, preference to 
which 
the 


show 


the 
ulturists 


decide 
hortic 
have empha- 
and 
these 


color 
for 


of size. 


ac two 


however, makes some compensa- 
if has thrown into one fruit 
color and quantity, she is very 

it the sweetness, 

juiciness that make it dear to the taste 
the epicure Likewise the largest and 
handsomest flowers presented for exhibition 
are rarely the most fragrant. 

Some of the most successful achievements 
in fruit culture in recent years have 
attained through amateurs. The 
fine horticulture is increasing, and the 
rivalry stimulated by the exhibits in the 
city and county fair has produced excellent 
results. The amateur has more time and 
better opportunities to produce excellent ex- 
hibition fruit than the professional, for his 
every effort is concentrated on the w 
specimens under culture 

Many retired business 
culture as a hobby 
themselves with society 
to further the interests of 
form of pleasure. 

Science as applied to the propagation and 
development of plants thus receives 
aid, and the societies annually 
periments and observations in 
The sum total of these results is 
nually at the exhibitions, 
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work in York City 
come a new and ideal 
play no small part later on In 
solution of th 
woman 

At pre 


New 
idea 


NTO settlement 
there 
that 


has 
may 
the 
work, 
dutie 
a field 
The 
fomething 
the first incursion among 
fit them definitely in the 
lars There 
already 
part of 
York that 


problem of woman 
privilege 


but a beginning in 


pay, woman's and 


ent iti 
ideal represent 
what may 

the poor 
direction 


new idea and 


practical- be called 
to bene- 
of dol- 
and has been started 
(and much ha 
ment the 
ments of New 
dents to study practically 
the conditions of New 
girl. Each trade that girls have 
might being reported 
picked investigators to see if that trade has 
possibilities for women or if it is hopelessly 
oversrowded On digested 
the settlements will form their policy how 
best to guide the great, increasing current 
of ignorant, unskilled working girl that 
but plays into the hands of such em- 
as take advantage of the chances to 
vast bulk of labor cheap 
entire field of woman's labor in New 
must be carefully gone before 
are really the first practical 
nings can be made. But in the investiga- 
tions the committee that plans this work 
sees possibilities that the future ean 
measure, It has already found 
tically complete new field for a number 
of working girls, a trade yet little 
tered by women, where good and 
wages can be gained. More discoveries of 
this sort are expected 

The purpose of the research is thus two- 
fold. The settlements want to say to the 
girls they are interested in, and to as many 
wther of the working girls of New York as 
is possible, *‘ Keep out of this trade; it is 
badly paid and there are already too many 
in it. Come into this; you can get good 
wages and there is any amount of room." 

it has always been discouraging for those 
who took the interests of the that 
came to them to heart to see the hardships 
that girls who became really ‘ nice" had 
often to undergo Brave littl women, 
many them; fate had hedged them in, 
necessity had made them know no law, lit- 
erally, except to do the unprofitable thing 
that happened to lie at hand. It seemed as 
if it should be the work of the settlement to 
help them, not individually much 
It came about, not as the experiment 
of one single settlement, but in that strong 
body, the New York Association of Work- 
ing Girls’ Societies, that includes nearly 


cents 
been done) a move- 
the largest settle- 
have women resi- 
and thoroughly 
York working 
entered or 
upon by 


on 


the 


enter is 


these reports, 


now 

ployes 
Beta 

The 
York 
what 


over 
begin- 


alone 
one pvrac- 
as en- 


steady 


people 


of 


so as a 


class 


twenty-five organizations, with the leading | 


settlements of New York among them. 
Heading this consolidation of interests 
Was, President, Miss Virginia Potter, 
niece of Bishop Potter. As Vice President 
and Chairman of the committee that ar- 
ranged this programme of investigating 
work was Mrs. Viadimir G. Simkhovitch, 
(Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch,) head work- 
er of the Friendly Aid House, on East Thir- 
iy-fourth Street. These women, with Mrs 
E. C Henderson Treasurer and Miss 
Margaret H. Parsons Secretary, were 
the officers of the Alliance Employment 
Bureau, affiliated with the association men- 


as 


as 


tioned above. 

This bureau, though fairly prosperous 
over a course of ten Years, had not touched 
the core of the situation. From its mem- 
bership was formed a sub-committee, a 
Committee on the Work and Wages of Wo- 
men in New York City, of which Miss Pot- 
ter was made Chairman. All the settle- 
ments were asked to aid, and of the special 
committee that should apportion their labors 
Mrs. Simkhovitch was chosen Chairman. 

At once practical and expert Investigations 
were started out Seven trades in which 
women had worked for many years were 
takep for the first investigation. Hartley 
House, on the west side of New York City; 
the Friendly Aid House, and Calvary Par- 
ish Settlement were the first to volunteer. 
It meant the detaching, in each case, of one 
of their best workers for several weeks. 

Miss Mabel Hurd, a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, was assigned to the trade 
of the garment workers. Miss Alice Rob- 
bins of the Friendly Aid Society took up 
the pearl button factories. Artificial flower 
making was looked into by Miss Mary Law- 
rence of the Chureh Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 
Hartley House, whose head worker is Miss 
Helen French Greene, had sent out two in- 
vestigators, Miss Mary Peckham, detailed 
on stenographers, and Miss Alice Clark 
Hubbard, who reported on laundries. Miss 
Hubbard also made a report on the condi- 
tions of the girls and women employed in 
the Eighth Avenue shops, between Thirty- 
eighth and Fifty-second Streets, giving 
each store in detail. Miss Potter herself 
made a careful study of the girls in fash- 
fonable dressmaking establishments, and 
Miss Lawrence of Calvary Parish Settie- 
ment reported on the making of paper 
boxes. 

On all of these trades the detailed reports 
of the findings of the investigators are now 
on file. This Fall another body of women 
wif be sent out to look into yet other 
“trades for working girls. Some of those to 
be investigated are overrun “with workers, 
others are scarcely known about by girls, 
but seem possibilities. The programme of 
this second list of researches is to includ 
bonnaz the neckwear trade, 
milis, the of sillc and cott 

ployes' in ‘pub 


Where Working Girls May Profit. 


Settlement Workers Seek New Fields for the Wage Earners, 
While Studying Comparatively the Ones Already Open. 
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follows room for 
tenography 
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interest 
skilled 


the 


vancing 
Training to create 
Iwavs been one of 


workers has ft 


ends and aim 


but 


deed 
of the leading 
few months the 
new and special efforts to 
rections of the most 
Hartley House has had a laundry « 
Clara de Hirsch Home an upholstery 
the Friendly Aid House an operating ch 
(machine and this latter settlement 
established early in the Summer 
in the 
who 


settlement these past 
put forth 


train in d 


settlements have 


practical demands 
las 


cla 


class,) 
1 class for 

maller 
took the 
for many 


waitresses and found places 
for the 
thus giving a fresh chance 
a factory girl who laid off in 
trade and would have 
regular employment until Fall 
There was no hit-or-miss working 
the details. The questions that were to be« 
the investigators, a copy of which 
was furnished to each woman sent out, ran 
as follows: 
Wages. —By 
overume paid 


girls 
course 
was 


otherwise 


up of 


montl hour 
for? Fines Is there de 
for tardiness? How much? How fines 
posed of 7 Hours.—Is there 
Length of slack season? When is it? 
the arrangement of hours? 

Are Wages continued during 
ployes work independently? 
mutually dependent groups? 

Compliance with Law Is factory act rf 
Is echedule of hours posted? Is there hour 
luncheon? Is washroom satisfactory’? Is toilet 
room? Is building loft, (in general construc 
tion and protected against fire)? Are there 
seats for employes? Apprentices.—Is there work 
period when no wages is paid? How long before 
first payment? What is first wages? What is 
tapidity of rise? 

Do employes belong to union’? Is 
provided’? Is restroom provided? Is occupation 
dangerous? Is occupation crowded? Is number 
in occupation increasing or 
diminishing? What is proportion of machine 
to hand labor? What the latest me- 
chanical improvements in occupation? 

Much that is of 
in these reports 
Miss Virginia Potter, in 
fashionable dressmakers, found that 
wages per week for waist hands varied 
from $5 to $20, of skirt hands from $7 to 
$=), of trimmers from $7 to $22, of learners 
from $1 to $2 and $3. 

In the artificial flower trade 
garet Lawrence reported, wages averaged 
from ™ cents to $1 a day. Much of the 
work is done in tenement houses that are 
among the worst and most unsanitary in 
the city, with the workers usually Italians 
of low grade. In the large factories condi- 
tions and wages are fairly though 
the latter are seldom over $4 to 86 a week 
The tenement workers are said to receive 
the same wages as the shop workers, but 

generally not believed to be the 
No or lunch rooms were to be 
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Pearl button factories are advised against 
for working girls, since in this trade wages 
have gone decidedly down within the past 
few years. Miss Robbins is convinced that 
few of the experienced earn more than 
$6 a week. The introduction of machinery 
has increased the number of girls employed 
in this trade. Very little variety in condi- 
tions was found. 

The boxmakers earn $6 and $7 a week. 
The number at the trade is increasing, and 
work is apt to be slack during Summer 
and in the holiday season. 

For laundry work the conditions are er- 
couraging. There are many inexperienced 
workers, but comparatively few efficicnt 
ones. Experienced hands are much needed. 
The wages run from $3 to $9 a week, ac- 
cording to the work done, with overtime 
at double the usual rate. Because of the 
heat»and steam the trade is a hard one, 
however. 

Regarding stenographers, Miss Peckham 
says there is no over-supply of skilled 
workers, but a vast over-supply of third 
and fourth grade workers. She also says 
that the number employed is constantly 
increasing, that the expert worker earns 
$5 a day in rush seasons, that the lowest 
first wages are $5 to $6 a week; that the 
poor workers are due, in great part, to 
incompetent teachers who arrange for an 
indefinite number of 50 cent lessons. Sten- 
ographers, it appears from this report, 
are rapidly taking the places of private 
secretaries, 


The working girl, according to Miss Mabel 
Hurd of Columbia, who goes into the 
manufacture of men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing finds self-support almost impossible, 
unless she is a buttonhole maker, an over- 
all maker, or a very superior finisher. In 
all of these cases the demand for skilled 
workers is, however, s0 small that there 
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weekly wage of from $5 to &7 is all that 
the most can hope for. Overtime is 
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rden path to 


afternoon of 
ket 
down 


very 
back by 
ascer- 


stable 
im- 


the ga 
saw going on in the 
performance that 
with the moral limitations of the 
The of fifteen, wearing a 
flourishing a toy and 
sword in his belt, was 
pet Guernsey calf The 
little animal was plunging and 
while the other three children 
were throwing sticks and stones at rider 
and charger and yelling, Go It 3uffalo 
Bill!" | deemed it a just punishment when 
the calf threw the boy against a fence 

I refrained from scolding the children I 
have a theory, which I try to put into prac- 
tice, that there is a psychological moment 
when a presentation of the facts and their 
moral bearing to the mind of a culprit acts 
as sufficient rebuke. Besides, while I was 
examining the injuries of the poor calf the 
children ran away. 

Next day, opportunity arriving, I spoke to 
the older boy of his conduct. He listened, 
not disrespectfully. He said he had had no 
idea the calf could be injured by his weight. 
He thought a calf was nearly as strong as 
a horse. The other children gathered about 
and made comments. I saw they knew 
farm animals only from reading They 
possessed a jumble of vague ideas in the 
matter. Moreawer, my experience they ac- 
cepted as being about as valuable as their 
They fell into a wordy wrangle 
themselves the comparative 
horses, dogs, and 
left to settle it 


ause, I 
instantly 
pressed m« 
youngsters boy 
hat, 
wooden 
my 


cowboy 
with a 


pistol, 


frightened 
bellowing 


own 
among 
strength of 
phants, and I 
themselves 


as to 
cows, 


them 


ele- 
for 


The same day, on going into the barn—our 
property includes a smali farm—lI found the 
older boy walking back and forth the 
barn floor smoking a cigarette Four tons 
of hay were hard by in the mows. Ry« 
straw in large quantity hung over from the 
beams a few feet above his head. I asked 
him to walk with me into the garden to 
witness an experiment. He went. I carried 
to an empty vegetable bed a bundle of the 
hay and straw, lighted a cigar, stood by the 
heap, let some ashes fall upon it, and in a 
moment it was in flames. The boy, looking 
on soberly, said: 

* What do you want me to see? 
This was not encouraging. I asked him to 
reflect on what he had been doing. After 
much thought he saw the point. 

* But,” he said, “ you ought to see 
ean fight a fire." 

He could not remember hearing 
rule not to smoke in a barn. 

My lawn is my pride and delight. This 
year it was nearly perfect—trimmed evenly, 
and of a beautiful green. When a few days 
after their coming I saw the children seat- 
ed on the grass and tearing up handfuls to 
throw in one another's faces, I said nothing. 
But when on the Fourth of July they 
burned away large, well-distributed patches 
with their fireworks, I begged them to con- 
sider the damage. 

** Oh,” said the older girl, “ I thought you 
could bring grass with dirt under it and 
mend the burned places.”’ 

She had somewhere seen men 
down turf, 

The three younger children had never 
seen a cow milked. The first time they 
witnessed the operation their faces were a 
study. The older girl stared and blushed 
and appeared to be considering whether 
she ought not to be ashamed and walk 
away. The younger ones were puzzled at 
the phenomenon of milk production. The 
older boy grew humorous. He explained to 
the others that in some foreign countries 
the herdsmen use the cow's tail as a pump 
handle, working it up and down, while the 
milk pours from its fount in a stream. 


on 


how I 


of the 


putting 


movable targets. 

hurt by a well-di ed.pebble brought from 
them a gay laugh. younger children 
knew nothing about varieties in chickens. 





be far ahead of what the 
the can do 

In addition the settlements 
special study of what 


trade 


average girl of 
factories 


making a 
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are 
are knowr 
that is, 


mentary 
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take 


extra 
a working learn, to be 


n work in h regular trade 
For man 
| flower 


the off 


d warm bed 
of their city 
Many eggs a he 


laughable guesses 


n lay 


ts were noticenble in these 


ingsters—indefiniteness 


nature and indisposition 
Ss processes, Every 

straw or grain they 

while I 


they 


Saw wa a 


pointed 


ind often 


tack 
manifested no de- 
ire t ir error 
Oh, al 
whereat they 
know 
told that 


his 


One 


tack 


big boy replied, 
alike to me 

in chorus. | 
tonished when 
hepherd could distinguish sheep 
when I was looking carefully over 
tomato vines to find out what worm or 
eating off the leaflets, the 


suggested, Maybe ‘twas a 


look 


shed heartily do not 


why They 
the 


Onee, 


were a 


m) 
insect was 
younger boy 
woodchuck 

None of 
to 
free was simply 
I found the 


field on one occ 


these children displayed a desire 
the species of trees A 
a tree. On the other hand, 
younger children in a 
asion, tearing up weeds and 
and tasting the juices of the stems 
hunting medical herbs explained 
larger girl They expected to make dis- 
coveries of things unknown to botanists 
Several timee | tried to interest them in 
learning to tell pine from oak and elm from 
maple 

Then came 


learn to name 


three 


grasses 
‘We're 
the 


out some of their Central Park 
impressions. They had got by rote the sci- 
entific names of a few rare but be- 
cause of a reversal in perspective were un- 
acquainted with the common trees, and had 
not observed which were common. Another 
of their Park experiences came out in our 
walks in the fields. In a pasture wel) 
cropped down by the cattle the smaller 
children would ask, ‘‘ Must we keep off the 
grass here?" 

As to property 
moral sense 
punctions of 


trees, 


in trees and plants their 
They had no com- 
plucking their 
neighbors’ flowers fruits. No police 
were at hand. on the bush, they 
seemed to believe, were common property 


was feeble. 

conscience in 
and 
Berries 


Injuries to they 


boys 


trees or growing plants 
regarded of little account The 
would cut the tender bark of a growing 
tree with penknives while talking profound- 
ly of bicycle They would dash into 
my vegetable garden after a ball, trampling 
down my young corn and lima beans. Re- 
monstrance would call forth as excuse, “I 
thought they'd grow up all right in a day 
or two 


They could not understand the country 
house law “ not to encourage strange dogs."’ 
They petted every stray mongrel that came 
along In vain I talked to them about 
mange, rabies, nuisance, or damage to the 
garden. They would play with a tramp dog 
for an hour, feed him, and then forget him. 
The dog would tarry long, pleading in his 
way to be fed again. For a week after the 
family returned to the city three starveling 
curs hung around the house, or roamed up 
and down the road, just beyond my throw 
of a waiting for their good Samari- 
tans again to appear, 


curious to mote that these city 
children behaved very well in the house. 
There they were quiet, they walked prop- 
erly up and down stairs, they sat decorous- 
ly at table, they kept their books and 
clothes neat and clean, Their parents re- 
garded them as well-bred children. Doubt- 
less they were—in the city. But they 
lacked the refinements of country develop- 
ment. It was a matter of evolution. 


These four children were 
drawing them out, however, I found their 
minds junkshops of intermingled bits of 
fact and fiction. Their mental arrange- 
ment of their bookish facts and fancies— 
whether of history, or travel, or biography, 
or “stories ""—was almost as vague and 
disorderly as their knowledge of nature. 
Many ideas they had, but mostly wrong 
ones. Their continuous chatter was usually 
in erroneous strain. Their menta! visions 
had been received from descriptions and not 
from objects. 


Just as one 
to tell a horse 
impossible to 


as 


races 


stone, 


It was 


readers On 


may read twenty times how 
s age by his teeth and find it 
remember the points, while 
he may learn them exactly from seeing a 
horse’s jaw once, so these children had 
read and not seen, and Consequently had 
formed wrong conceptions, 

Their first need was exact, objective 
knowledge of the growth of the essentials 
for human life. In the city they could pass 
as civilized, friendly little boys and girls, 
as they weére; but in the country, with 
their one-sided and mistaken education, 
they betrayed themselves as barbarians. 

Bernardsville, N. J., Sept. 25. L. M. 


Pedigree of a Turf Follower. 
Out of Pocket by Betting. 
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Growing Popularity of the Mule. 


THOUGH mules are not yet a famil- 
jar sight on the streets of New York, 
excellent 
the mule 
gained 

espe- 





und may never become so 


beasts of burden though they are 
has during the past few years 
ground amazingly in the East, and 
clally in this vicinity. 

New York used to the 
city of the continent for mules; they came 
here in droves, to be shipped at once, usu- 
ally to some port of the West Indies To- 
day, while the export demand ts in no Wise 
' Africa being supplied as 
t Indies, there has arisen 
for mules locally, 
did little but 


be great export 


South 
We 
call 


letting up, 
well the 
a substantial 
the that 
away in addition sell their beasts over 
the counter, as it were, in lots of any size, 
from one to a dozen or a hundred 
flat 
of 

ot 

wooden 





and 


ones ship 


partic 
now 


at a dis- 
old Com- 
sheds and 


bulldligs 


Jersey City, on the 
from the 
there 


low 


Over in 
tance back 
munipaw 


yards 


river, 
is a congeric 
ot 
places 


shifting 


long, rows 
high 
of 
small. In 
sudden, a 
swirling, 


inclosed by 


panorama 


and square open 
In them is a 
mule and mules 
morning there is, of a 
street, a cloud of 
stiflings dust, with a man 
front, another at the side, a 
ir, a dashes forward, 
to bolt, wild- 
restrained by the mas- 
riders and the 
long black-snake 
and in and swing through 


fences, 
mules, large 
the 
clatter 
blowing, 


early 
down the 
and on 
horseback in 
third in the 
), 100 mules 
ly galloping, 
tery of the 
that lies in 
that curvet 
the air. 


Jersey 


re drove 


in it, loose, free 


only 
three 


their 


magic 
whips 


out 


this distinction, littl 
of being the largest mule 
market in the country of St. Loui 
With only City between, 

ranks, indeed, next to St, 
gates of this city corral, day 
day, there dash with all the picturesque- 
ness of their native Western States thou- 
sands of mules in the course of a year. For 
abroad and for work in the East the demand 
is constantly and there are signa 
that it will before this mar- 
ket to relative impor- 
tance 

Export figures show the new 
tion of the American mule. In 1807 there 
were £631,004 worth of mules exported; in 
1808S mules to the value of io went 
abroad; in 1809 these figures rose to $2,000,- 
000, and in 1%) they reached the total of 
$4,757,802. David Bishop, who, with his 
brother, Henry, conducts this Jersey City 
market, says that in the two years 
70,000 mules have been shipped to South 
Africa alone for war purposes. 

The South 
ing to Mr 
tablish the 
as a staple 


City has 
known, probably 
east 
in 
Louis. 


it 
Into the 
following 


Kansas 


xrowing, 
be 


long 


greater 


not 


rises even 


apprecia 





past 


African 
Bishop, 

mule of 
product, 


war demand, accord- 
has done much te 
the Southwest firmly 
The demand for the 
animal back many years, it is true, 
but it call that was one-sided: it 
came from one section alone, that fringe of 
islands south of Cuba, and to some extent 
the northerly coast of South Ametica. Oth- 
erwise, outside of the Southwest, the Amer- 
ican mule mostly went begging. Europe 
was no market, the Spanish and French 
supplying whatever de:inand there way. 
History hus it that it was Bourke Cock- 
tan that started the mule of America out 
to the South Africa campaigns. It was Mr. 
Cockran, at all events, who put Major Sco- 
bell, the English army agent wh» came out 
here to buy, the right track. During 
these active years of shipping that 
gan in 1807 New York suddenly ceased 
to be the great mule shippmig port, New 
Orleans springing up as her rival! It was 
infinitely more convenient dispatch 
mules by way of the Southern city, and the 
Jersey City mart shared only partially in 
the new mule prosperity. 


es- 


datcs 
was a 


on 


be- 





Now with the flurry over and the demand 
settling down steadily, bu: wth a great 
increase, the trade abroad has found iis 
way back to New York ‘ully, to the great 
outspreading of the Jersey City market. 

This increasing demand has hal one 
marked result. Mules have greatly risen 
in price over the figures of two years ago 
and are now 25 per cent. higher than they 
were, It is no uncommon thing to-day for 
a pair of handsome, well-matched mules 
of the largest size—and they are breeding 
the best quality of working mules as large 
as the average horse—to bring in the Jer- 
sey City market $500, or $250 apiece. Even 
the small-sized mule fetches over $1) now- 
adays, and some §1: where not very long 
ago the average price was %)) 





Careful breeding distinguishes the mules 
that are now being raised, This is a science 
of the day no less than the breeding of 
fine horse stock. Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Missouri have the mule farms of America. 
Spanish jacks are imported, largely from 
Barcelona, for this purpose, and for the 
smaller mules are crossed with Kentucky 
thoroughbred stock; for the larger and the 
more powerful, with Clydesdale or Per- 
cheron mares. This latter altogether, 
the most highly regarded mule of the mo- 
ment for draught purposes, and a product 
that has been greatly developed of recent 
years. 


is, 





The 4rvon foundries, heavy trucking in the 
citles of the South and Southwest, coal 
mines, and the farms of the great North- 
West are the industries that take up the 
mule. With the East now developing a new 
demand, and with the largely increasing ex- 
port trade, the outlook for the mule is 
brighter than ever before. 

The market at Jersey City is, however, so 
far as its actual existence concerned, a 
very old affair. It dates back to INS, when 
the father of the present Bishops 


is 


estab- 








| ordinary circumstances, wander 


| danger of a single flying heel. 





| The mule is driven into a pen that is bot- 


of sailing vessels, which in that day used to 
hold New Haven as their great port for the 
West Indies. Even then there was a large 
demand for mules on the part of the West 
Indian planters, and hardly went 
down that did not make mules a large part 
of its cargo. 

The mules were brought from the West 
on hoof, taking weeks to make the journey 
half way across the continent. It was not 
until civil war times came, with their de- 
mand for quick transportation for the army 
mule, that the railroa were pressed into 
service and made use of for bringing the 
mule on East. Since that time railroad 
shipments have the method 
transportation. 

In 1SS1 the 
ket 
mained 


a vessel 





been sole of 





senior Bishop brought his mar- 
‘ity, there it has re- 
upon the same 
managed in the same manner 

Round about the metropolis there Is no 
more entertaining sight than a visit to this 
market, with first the dash 
to a hundred mules the rail- 
to the market It may 
redible, but it seldom that a 
duri of these 
their wild gallops, the youths 
never fail to manag to 
keep their charges in line, They are husky, 
rough and they 
their their lariats 
well much the 
mule, not seem 
con ofa 
In a crowded 
his timidity, 
of ability to 


on to Jersey ¢ and 


ever since, site, 


mule scene 
of 
road yards 
appear ine 
mule gets 
neys Ih 


stout 


its 
from 
gates 


close 


is 





away jour- 
pit 


ponies 


@ any 


and 
black ike 
Not that it 
though, 


re youths, use 
whips 
matters 
hide 
blows 
this tough-hidedness, 
pools of water, lack 
himself to the rapid 
changes of base necessary in trucking 
jams, are what makes the mule, if not 
quite useless, at least not very practicable. 
In towns, in the less filled up streets of the 
cities of the South the 
mule is an even better beast of burden than 
the horse, and even more popular. 
Contrary to the general opinion, the mule 
is more intelligent than the horse, and 
does his own thinking. That puts him at 
a disadvantage, for he can never be driven 
blindly, and his timidity makes him decide 
for himself where and at what he 
vhall go. 


uly 
ST and 
to 
whose does 
rain of 
city 
ar 
udapt 


clous 





of 


and Southwest, 


pace 


The Jersey mule mart has under Its shed 
roofs at least a dozen compartments, wide, 
airy “ rooms,’ with low, open troughs scat- 
tered about. Barns and yards could on a 
pinch hold several thousands, but the 
droves are sold off so rapidly that there are 
seldom more than 100 to 200 mules here at 
one time. 

A dozen to twenty only are put into each 
compartment Here they are unhaltered, 
untied, cun wander about at will, 
Bran, hay, and corn are their bill of fare, 
with lumps of rock salt placed in each 
trough, They are docile fellows, and under 


and 





as A 
not 


man 
the 





may through the yards, there is 


When the time for ‘“ roaching "’ 
any one of them there is a picturesque scene, 
* Roaching "’ the clipping of hair and 
mane, making a shaggy beast presentable. 


comes 


is 


tle-shaped, he is forced up to the “ neck” 
of the bottle, just wide enough to let him 
in. A stake before and a stake behind is 
slipped in, and he can move neither for- 
ward, back, nor sidewise. The man with 
the shears stands on a little platform 
the other side of the bottle’s neck and the 
“ roaching "' is quickly and effectively done, 


‘*Boss’’ Croker Outdone. 


PARTY of Tammany politicians made 

a tour of Canada this Summer and 

have returned with tales of a town in 
which they found a more absolute boss than 
Richard Croker himself. Stories of the 
ways and doings of the people of that town 
are now being told about in the Democratic 
Club to the delight of the members. Here 
is a description as given by a Tammany 
leader: 

“Say, we people in New York are slow. 
Talk about ‘graft’! Just go up to Canada, 
to Charlottetown, in Prince Edward Isiand. 
It is the swiftest place for a temperance 
town in the world. The ‘ boss’ of that vil- 
lage is an ace card for fair. 

“The police force numbers 
There are two Sergeants, who 
duty; two patrolmen, and two assistant 
patrolmen. *‘ Boss’ McDonald is the coun- 
selor, the head of the police force, the own- 
er of all the liquor stores in town, and has 
other ‘ graft" on the side. McDonald never 
has any of his ‘pulled,’ and if a 
policeman happens to see a drunken man 
coming out of of McDonald's places, 
shouting and howling, he will take 
run and will not until he 
hiding place out of the way of all 
citizens." 

“How 
member. 

“It's easy. The law says no liquor must 
be sold, but McDonald has a scheme to beat 
any law in creation, If you want whisky, 
one of the policemen tips you off to the 
game, or one of the political crowd will put 
you wise. 

“The fronts of the liquor stores are all 
covered with heavy cloth, and no light is 
allowed inside. If you are a stranger you 
will have to buy a bottle of whisky. The 
orders you get must be followed to the let- 
ter. You must take a dollar bill, or the 
equal, out of your pocket, and go into the 
hall alongside the saloon, at the end of 
which you will find a little shelf | 

* Lay money on the shelf and | 


walk 
out without saying a word, If you wait in | 





six men. 
do desk 


places 


one 
to a 
finds a 
prying 


stop 


is liquor sold there?"’ asked a 





your 


lished it in New Haven, close to the fleets the hall the little peep door would never \ 


2 f 


ten 


Student of Oueer Things | * 


ervant 
,slled 


| of 


cents. 


ou get outside you wait 
a minute and then go back to the shelf, 
and there you will find a bottle of whisky 
all done up ready to be taken away. You 
can't tell how the whisky got there, or to 
whom you paid the money, but the ‘ goods’ 
all goes into McDonald's pocket."' 
‘How about the police force? 
asked. 
‘Those six coppers are birds. An 
ant patrolman won't make an arrest 


was 


assist- 


with 


out instructions from the patrolman, and 
the patrolman will tell you that he will'go 
to the station house and find out if it is 
proper to lock up any one when trouble 
occurs, You see, if the policemen make an 
arrest and McDonald offended 
he could discharge the entire force and get 
new men. Why, say, the boss of Charlotte- 
town, FP. E. L., can give Tammany Hall and 
all its leaders curds and spades on how to 
do things.”’ 


* Boss * is 





The Slaying of the Last Wild Buffalo 


has been 
there {ts in 


NLESS different disposition 
made of it very 
the possession of a wealthy Londoner, 
Stam and, of the if not 
st, specimen of the bison, or 
that roamed the 
Northwest, where now 
of its kind might 
for in vain, It is the mounted 

of a bull buffalo, a bull that not 
enly unusual in size, but which was the 
last survivor of its race in the isolated 
region into which it was trailed and slain 
‘s still standing at Portville, N. Y., 
Allegheny River, the boun- 
between New and Penn- 
weather-beaten house, 
noted be 
of 
claws, 
tro- 
who 





recently, 
B largest, 
the 
American 


1 Dy 
very 


one 
large 
buffalo, 
the 





ever 
plains of 
the 


be 


great 
hoof-prints of one 
sought 


reli was 


There 
the 
line 


near 
York 
frame 
landmark 
in the 


mn 
dary 
vYivania, a 
which for years was a 
of its novel adornment 
horns, panthers’ 
wolves’ claws, bears’ claws, and other 
phies of the hunt taken by the man 
owned and occupied the house forty years 
the trophies being the result of his 
ears of life in the woods in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, during which time the elk, 
the panther, and the wolf were still abun- 
wilderness 


cause way 


olk deer horns, 


igo, 


dant in that 
The hunter’s name was George Washing- 
ton Rae, and as late as nine years ago there 
still bristling here and there upon 
the gables and roof and sides the old 
house not a few of those relies of his hunts, 
although the weather had crum- 
bled and them out of semblance 
their striking form and color 
Forty ago the old hunter, the elk 
having run its course in those woods, and 
the panther and wolf having become rare 
denizens, although the deer the 
were yet abundant, resolved that there 
left there worthy of his time and 
he took himself to the Rocky 
where he in time became one of 
Indian fignat- 
the 


were 


of 


time and 
stained 
to original 


years 


bear 
was 


and 





no game 

skill, and 
Mountains, 
famous hunters and 
wide and wild ranges 


the most 
the 
West. 
George W. Rae was eighty-five years old 
English sportsmen, B. 
E. Stainland and his friend, a man named 
Bazely, came to this country for the pur- 
ot hunting grizzly bears, buffaloes, and 
other big Rocky Mountain game. Accord- 
ing to a letter written to a friend of his in 
his old Pennsylvania hunting grounds, from 
which letter the writer obtained this story, 
tune that the two Englishmen were 
recommended to him by other English 
sportsmen for whom he had acted 
guide on previous occasions. 


of 


ers on 


great 


when two wealthy 


said 


as 


3azely were eager for a 
more particularly 
and guide informed 
them at his cabin near Blackfoot, Idaho, 
that there were not more than three wild 
buffaloes left in all that country—three big 
bull buffaloes, whose isolated retreat 
back in the mountains was known to 
another living person, either white man or 
Indian. ‘‘ To be the heroes of a hunt such 
as those conditions promised,"’ wrote old 
Hunter Rae, “ these Englishmen were will- 
ing to put up what seemed to me a fortune, 
and, although I had made up my mind to 
let those buffaloes alone to follow out their 
own destiny, I weakened and agreed to 
lead the anxious sportsmen on the trail of 
the lost buffaloes in the Northwest.” 

It was a three days’ journey from Rae's 
Blackfoot lodge to the locality where the 
three buffaloes had their retreat, high up 
in the mountains. The old hunter led the 
way, and at the end of three days es- 
tablished a camp among the hills, in a 
small basin, as headquarters. Then the 
hunt began. Mounted on horses provided 
by Rae, the party moved into the outlying 
wilderness. 

In previous observations of the move- 
ments of the buffaloes Rae had found that 
their feeding ground had a range of twen- 
ty-five miles around, and this brought an 
element of uncertainty into the hunt that 
added to its zest. They might come upon 
the trail shortly or they might reconnoitre 
for days before they found it. The former 
good fortune proved to be their attendant. 

The hunt began on a crisp October morn- 
an hour the hunters came 
the track of a buffalo, a bull buf- 
traveling alone. The enormous size 
animal was manifested by the 
its hoofs had sunk into the hard 
The trail was fresh was fol- 

with €¢ It fresher 
fresher grew longer 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
stream where the bull had 
his rapid traveling to quench his thirst, it 
ceased to be a solitary for there it 
was joined by those of two more buffaloes, 
and the three went on by The 
impressions of the footprints of the first 
buffaio’s companions showed that the new- 
but little less in size than he 
lone and mateless bulls, 
sometime lords perhaps of noble herds, 
journeyed onward through the for- 
est and narrow passes of that isolated re- 
gion, stopping occasionally tp feed, but evi- 
dently making for some particularily 
cluded pasture known to themselves alone. 

If we fail to come up with them before 
lark wl Et the bulls 
make up their minds to travel by night, 
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the timber to escape it. 
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Jt seemed as if the latter's fate was surely 
sealed, when the buffalo stopped as sud- 
denly as if he had run against a rock. For 
a moment he stood motionless, his eyes 
glaring, blood ring from his wounds. 
Then, with a that filled the woods 
with its mournful sound, he toppled to the 
ground and moved no more. It was just at 
sundown The last buffalo of the great 
Northwest was dead. 

The Englishmen took the hide and head 
and some of the greater bones of the buf- 
fal» to England with them, and Stainland 
had the specimen mounted and added to his 
collection. R. W. Herman, an Idaho guide, 
who was an assistant of Rae's, Ss in Lon- 
doa while B Bill's show was there, 
and saw the mounted bull at Stainland's, 
6 fierce, big, and natural as it was in 
E. H. MOTT. 
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Telanad Cire 








Offers Solution of the 
SOCIALISM Connection Between the 
Two. : ; ; . 
aga are tailors mostly all Social- | ‘Then one chap begins to tell of an ac- 
ists? I suppose you'll think this | count he has read in the morning paper 
some kind of a joke, but It | about the wedding of a millionaire’s daugh 
isn't,’ said a man who is a student of queer | te r, where the flowers alone cost $2,000 
things. Now, the man who relates this is a good- 
‘It is an indisputable fact that they are natured fellow. He is not envious, and ha 
he continued, *‘ but while generally they are merely remarks with laugh that that f 
alive to that fact, they are apparently un- | more than he earns in two years. And now 
able to state the reasons for it. For a long | the ball has been set a-rolling 
time I was at my wits’ end to discover the “* Another fellow, then, reminded by 
causes of this strange condition One | what the first man has said, begins to tell 
thing was certain: Out of every ten tailors | of a sad suicide case he has read about 
1 met eight were regular dyed-in-the-wool in the very same newspaper. A mechanic 
Socialists, the other two were either athe- unable to get work, seeing his family starv- 
ists or overzealously religious All were ing, on the verge of being evicted, in de 
men of positive opinions spair kills himself 
‘ Now, this puzzled me considerably, and ‘Of course, we all sympathize with the 
I asked several tailors for the reason, with- | poor man; indulge in speculations as to 
out getting any satisfactory answer They } the future of his family, and mayhap some 
all replied that they were Socialists be- one wonders why it was that he couldn't 
cause, in their opinion, that was the pana- | Set work ; 
cea for the ills of our civilization. ‘ But | ‘And then the “firebrand’’ among 
how did you first come to get those opin- | US there invariably is one in every crowd 
fons?’ 1 would ask, and they were unable | 8¢ts up and begins to declaim upon the 
to tell. I was about to give up the quest inequalities and injustices of life The 
in despair, when one day I happened to run ‘firebrand {ts usually a fellow of some¢ 
across a young chap whom I had known be- | undeveloped talent, an enthusiast trembling 
fore he became a tailor, At that time he had | 0" the brink of insanity. The two storie 
been an assiduous attendant at churches, afford him what might be called a rhet 
and even for a while, I believe, taught in ' OT tl trick to complete his picture of con 
the Sunday school | trast. 

But searcely had he been in the tailor ‘A discussion arises, some attacking 
shop for a month before all this changed, | some approving of the speaker's conclu- 
He left off going to church, and, instead, sions, while others—the thoughtful—remain 
became a confirmed ‘ hanger-on’ at Social- | passive, slowly digesting what they have 
istic meetings He even made. several heard. Arguments are cited, maxims quot- 
speeches and wrote a pamphlet. In other | €d, the poets drawn upon, and finally 
words, he developed into a red-hot disciple | the fanatic produces a neat pocket volume 
of Karl Marx. of Lassaile or Marx or some other famous 

‘Now, there was a chance for me, I socialistic high priest. 
thought. ‘ All the old boys,’ I soliloquized, “From this he commences to read ex- 
‘have forgotten their conversion, but this | tracts supporting his theory. The others 
novice, whese impressions are yet fresh, | listen attentively, and that night go home 
will be sure to remember.’ thoughtful. The next morning the fanatic, 

“Egat here: dim t heman. "L havex | glowing with maniacal enthusiasm, starts 

in again. He has fortified himself with 

conundrum that I have long endeavored to 2 

l shi - s 7 new authorities, and before the week is 
solve, but which I am afraid is beyond my ‘ , 
modeat Intellect. Perhaps you can help me. over that entire shop is soc dalistic to the 
. 2 core, the boss himself included! 
Tell me, why is it most tailors are Social- 
ists?’ *‘* But the funniest part is that that ends 

And as I said this I looked at him | the dominancy of the “fanatic”; he is a 
quite expectantly, but he merely smiled—a | Person of no standing in his own clan, 
superior sort of smile and after that is looked upon by the neo- 

‘* Why.’ he exclaimed, ‘that’s easy. You | Phytes and the veterans both, as an in- 
gece," ha want on, by way of explanation, | Significant though enthusiastic member 
‘we tailors sit on a table in groups of Still, it is such characters that do the | 
three and four, and sometimes more. Our | Work, and some statistician has yet to 
fingers are busy, yet we are not either } show how much trouble and injury the ap- 
physically or mentally exerting ourselves. | Parently half-witted fanatic has done in 
Our minds are only partially engaged. Now, | this world. 
everybody knows you can't rest’ your ‘Anyway,’ concluded the young fel- 
brain urless, of course, while sleeping. | low, ‘I think that is the reason why, as 
Some idea will always germinate, some un- you say, most tailors are Socialists." And 
expected thought suddenly “ bubble up.”’ I," ended the speaker, ‘‘ think so myself, 
One, therefore, must do something, and so and am glad to have found the solution of 
we fellows talk, and here's where the | this strange mystery, for the thing was 
“rub "’ comes in, as they say, What shall getting to have quite an uneanny fasci- 
We talk about? j nation for me.” 
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A Husband’s Experience in Servant Hunting 


66 ANTED—A reliable middle-aged 
woman to care for an invalid 
and her seven-months-old baby; 


liberal wages and permanent position.” 






The above advertisement which wes 
serted in the papers a few Sundays 
and the experiences which followed it have 
brought home to at least one family the 
full meaning of the servant “ problem.” 
The Monday following the insertion of 
the advertisement the home of the ad- 


veruiser was overrun with applicants. 
The first to arrive said that she felt thor- 
oughly competent to hold the position. 


“What has been your experience wiih 
waiting on invalids and the care of chil- 
dren?” she was asked. 

“None,” was the reply, “but I can 
wash and iron.” 

As the advertiser did not want a laun- 


dress she was not engaged. 

The next applicant said that she thought 
she ought to have a servant to wait on 
her. She was not engaged. 

Finally a neat-looking middle-aged wo- 
man made her appearance. 

“I just love children,” she said, “and I 
have had a long experience at nursing.” 
She gave a physician for reference, and he 
said she was all right. 

The woman was engaged to come the 
next day. She arrived with bag and bag- 
gage, and proceeded to make herself at 
home in the room where the invalid mother 
‘was looking out of the window. The baby 
was asleep in the nursery. Soon he woke 
up erying for food. The nurse heard the 
alarm, and looking.at the mother said: 

“Mrs, ——, the baby is crying; you had 
better go and get its bottle.’ The mother 
mildly, but firmly, insisted that this was 
the nurse's duty. The nurse retired from 
the room, and for ten minutes the baby 
continued to cry; finally the mother went 
into the nursery, where she found the nurse 
holding one of the cotton-stoppered bottles 
of prepared milk in one hand and the rub- 
ber nipple in the other. The milk was ice 
cold, having just come from the refrigera- 
tor. 

“How do you fix this anyway?" said 
the nurse very calmly. _ 

The mother, instead of answering, pre- 
pared the milk herself. This was the first 


indication of trouble. More came when it | 


was time to prepare the baby for his 
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do anything, and the mother was too weak 

Finally, a friendly neighbor was called 
in, and she performed the duties for which 
the nurse was engaged 

This situation was told to the 
on his return home and the next 
he had a talk with the nurse. 

“ You see."’ said she, ‘I really never did 
have any experience with children or in- 
valids. Once I was a companion for 
lady who wanted somebody to read to her. 
That was all I ever did. The physician 
who recommended me has known me a 
long time, and he supposed I was nursing.” 
The husband told the woman that he 
wanted her to pack up at once and get out. 
At first she became hysterical and told him 
he was cruel to take her away from those 
who had come to love her. Then her hys- 
terics changed to anger, and she demanded 
a month's wages in lieu of notice. This was 
refused, and she threatened legal action. 
A compromise was made, and in thirty min- 
utes she was out of the house. Other ef- 
forts to get a nurse who would and could 
do the work did not avail, and then it was 
concluded to make an entire shift of the 

household affairs. 

The servant who had been doing the gen- 
eral household work had shown an aptitude 
to look after the baby, in fact it was de- 
veloped that she wat better suited as 
baby’s nurse than as cook. A new servant 
was necessary, and the husband decided to 
take a hand in employing her. He an- 
nounced that instead of himself advertising 
he would look up some of the advertise- 
ments of servants, 

On Monday he started out with a long list 
that looked favorable. He soon found that 
there was a decidedly heavy demand for 
servants, and that dozens of others had 
selected the same names. At the first 
house he found six women surrounding the 
girl who had advertised. She had originally 
demanded $17 a month. 

“TI will give you $18," said one of the wo- 
men. 

“Tl make it $19," said a second. A third 
made it $20. 

The girl was very cool through all of this 
and, finally, when the limit on the bid was 
reached, she said: 

“I want to see your houses before I de- 


husband 
morning 
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ten cents. The man who was seekin 
servant did the same. This servant pe [ The Clock with Wicked Ways. 
called on him, and he imagjnes that she | HERE Js a clock in Long Island City 
had already decided where to go, and took T which probably causes more merri- 
this method of collecting the expenses of ment and misery than any other clock 
her advertisement in the city Weom the tower of the Lome 
At number of other places where the Island Railway station its great round face 
weary man called to eng girls he found | shine er the waters of the East River, 
out that either they had ud been en t ast d of th ynfusion it causes, when 
gaged or else wer receivin bid imilar it ruld be bu helping people regulate 
to hi first experience One girl he tw their li rderly manner 
aid 
I want to work in chatt tamile® no Noten pies seg its wicked wa the big 
eNildren I prefer to work for our clock 1s very onest timepiece, marking 
ecoupl I must have a good Heht room 1 | and minutes with accuracy 
want two evenings week and Thurss ' ght was placed before the dial, 
ind Sunday afternoons to mysell 1 will } v ilumina Houle fall di- 
do no washing. I want key to the night re it was needed, the globe was 
lock What wages she s« wit | st ms shea from the clock i 
sked of her after this declaration of pl bas t ‘ that there re pparently 
form | three hand The tin hood is arrow shaped 
With numerous other disappointments and poset i - + be = ~~ 2 —_ : 
some mishaps, the disgusted hu 1 was ; Bi 
ibout to give up his search wate | plumb, so that it would be alwa ym the 
enough to kidnap a servant, h iw rene half hour, commuters would Ww accus- 
looking servant girl comirg out of a house tomed to but as it swings with the wind 
Boldly he approached her“ What will you | “re ‘8 & variation {f from one to twenty 
take to leave here he asked Name minute 
your price and you n have it He then | in 1 result, passenger m the ferries, 
hastily explained the situation, and the gir! } hurrying for trains, lose faith in their faith- 
came to his relief by sending her sister, who | ful pocket chronometers Ihe Know that 
was about to advertise for a situation t boa eft the lip at a certain moment 
At prese it looks as if the husband cannot understand how several min- 
would not have to seek another servant for | “ ha quickly elapse 
several days, at least But it is in the later hours, about tt ime 
- | for the wl train that th real amuse 
Ungrateful. | ment con to those who are familiar with 
Colored Mammy Rastu come out de the situati hen th who 1 e looked 
street, dah playin’ wid de white trash! Ip the wine tha red or the r th 
Dey lick all de ‘lasses off yor bread, and i t Ww t wn to hope confu- 
| den dey calls you niggah i sion by the self tradictory clock 
—_— ~ 
T may be generally supposed that expert hand systems it is generally supposed that 
| stenographers are numerous, and that a stenographer i t tenographer for all 
all that is necessary to secure a compe- | kinds of work. As a matter of fact, a court 
tent shorthand writer is to pay a sufficient stene ipher may so train himself in the 
alary This is far from being the case, | taking of the questions and answers ot 
however, for the demand for really good | witnesses as t be a bit shaky when it 
stenographers is much in excess of the sup- | comes to taking the charge to the jury of a 
ply, and the worry caused to business and | Judge who ks fast 
professional men by stenographers of the There are stenographers who are perfect 
indifferent and incompetent type is muc h at general work, but piace them among 
greater than is generally imagined, a crowd at a great political gathering and 
The schools in which systems of “ pot- they fail completely There are many in- 
hooks" are taught graduate every month stances on record of competent stenog- 
hundreds of scholars whose only ambition raphers in court who, crowded into a small 
is to earn a small income. Many of these seat with persons at their elbows at a 
so-called stenographers and typewriters | political meeting, become nervous, and the 
have a very imperfect knowledge of spell- | notes taken of speeches are unintelligible 
ing and grammar. A word of more than There are hundreds of stenographers and 
two syllables is an enigma to them, and | typewriters employed in the municipal de- 
when it is put down in their notebooks it | partment of New York Their salaries 
is a stumbling block over which they may range from $420 a year to $1,000, the lat- 
waste half an hour or more in deciphering ter being earned by some experienced wo- 
The difficulty of getting 4 capable sten- men in departments who have become in- 
ographer has been experienced by nearly | dispensable through knowledge gained by 
every firm employing this kind of help in | years of work. 
New York. An old-established house doing All stenographers and typewriters who 
a large South American trade is now un- | aspire to city positions must take a civil 
dergoing that difficulty. The members of | Service exemination and show their pro- 
ficiency in grammar, history, geography, 








the firm are nearly all Germans, who speak 
with a strong accent. A few months ago a 
young woman left their employ to be mar- 
ried. They have searched high and low ever 
since for some one competent to do the 
work. The salary offered is a good one, but 
the holder of the position must be able to 
take dictation in German and English and 
should her leisure time studying 
Spanish. 

In England stenographers have to put in 
a much longer apprenticeship and for small- 
er wages than in this country For many 
years in that country there were no court 
stenographers and the work of taking what 
the witnesses said had to be done by sten- 
ographers hired by the lawyers who wanted 


spend 


the record. 
The schools in New York turn out sten- 
ographers who can take dictation at the 


rate of 100 words a minute in less than a 
year. Few students from these schools can 
take dictation accurately at a greater speed 
than 120 words. 

There is a great difference between 
stenographer who is capable of taking the 
dictation of a business man in his private 
office, drawled out at slow speed, and the 
court stenographer, whose nimble fingers 
must frequently capture 200 words of talk 
a minute. The office stenographers are 
generally incapable of doing court work. 
They become accustomed to the tone of 
voice and rate of speed of dictation of a 
few persons, and when placed in a strange 
atmosphere they become flustered and in- 
capable. There are office stenographers 
who by hard work become so expert that 
they could take dictation of fast-talking 
witnesses, but the instances are rare. 

Where do the court stenographers come 
from and how are they trained for their 
work is a question which may suggest it- 
self. The experts who do work in the Su- 
preme Court here are men of great capa- 
city and speed. They acquire their facility 
of taking testimony by years of patient 
work. The salary is $2,500 a year, but in 
addition there are fees for transcripts of 
testimony, which bring their revenue up to 
from $5,000 to $7,000 a year each. 

Their work at times is extremely hard, 
but their pay is in proportion. The work 
of transcribing minutes taken during the 
day of a trial may last far into the night, 
but a revenue of from $50 to $60 a day is 
not infrequent during..the trial months. 
After court adjourns notebooks have to be 
taken into a private room, in which theres 
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and typewriting, and they must be compe- 
tent to take dictation at 120 words a minute 
as a minimum. The maximum expected is 
170 words a minute 


Similia Similibus Curantur, 


OON after a train jeft New York the 
other day the conductor discovered 
that he had two passengers aboard 

who were extremely drunk. Their intoxica- 
tion, however, showed itself in opposite 
ways. One, who sat in a rear seat, was 
drowsy and quiet, but the other, whose 
seat was well ahead in the same coach, was 


exhilarated to the point of being disorderly 

So long as the latter did not disturb his 
fellow-passengers the conductor let him 
alone, but when he climbed upon the seat 
and began to sing songs of doubtful pro- 


priety, the ticket puncher decided that it 
was time for him to take a hand in the 
fun. The celebrator was well dressed and 


had paid his fare, so the conductor did not 
want to put him off the train unless it were 
positively necessary. 

A happy thought struck him. Going to 
the drowsy man's seat he shook him vig- 
orously® 

*Wha'sh wanted?” the fellow asked 
when he had been shaken to a sense of the 
reality of things.” 

‘I want you to do me a favor. 

“ Wha'sh ‘at? 

‘ See that little man sfanding on the seat 
down front and singing? Well, he’s drunk— 


dead drunk—disgracefully drunk. Under- 
stand?" 
“Yesh. ‘Too bad, too bad,” sighed the 


sleepy man in a tone of virtuous sorrow. 

“ Now, I'll tell you what I want you to do. 
You're a big man, and he’s a little man. 
I want you to go up and sit by him and 
keep him quiet. Will you?” 

‘ Sure.” 

It took some skill and diplomacy to steer 
him safely through the swaying aisle, but 
the conductor accomplished it. Then he left 
the two drunks together. The big, quiet 
man began operations by punching the 
noisy little passenger several times in the 
ribs until he quieted down. Then the guar- 
dian dropped off to sleep. Every time the 
other became noisy and disturbed his 
sleepy companion, he got sueh a forcible 
admonition in the ribs that he finally gave 
up his jollification in despair; and quiet 
reigned all the way to Buffalo. 

“There's more than one way of doing a 
thing, I guess,” observed the conductor. 


When Shamrock Should Wir. 
Bings—If the yacht races were all sailed 
on Friday the Shamrock would surely win. 

Bangs—How do you figure that out? 
Bings—Why, Friday is a fast day with 
the Irish. 
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haps pretty women are so pleased with 
reflection of their faces in the mirror 
the can't give the time to arrangement of 
the buck of the head, or the plain woman 
miy much to look at her 
that she turns her attention to her 
from which it Is possible to bring 

sati ults gut if don't be- 
the 
when a 


ereat 
owner, 


dislike so face 
halr, 
about 
factory re you 


lieve me, just and see if it isn't 
exception which 
woman has a back head 
tractis ind an equally 


should 


innual 


notice 
rule 
which is at- 


ing face 


proves the 
view 


ever 
the ey 
American In 
more than to 
what vegetables 
have seen fine 
beets, turnips 


have attended 
exhibition of the 
stitute last week, if for nothing 
form a mental standard as to 
should be She would 


large 


hou ekee pe r 
ntieth 


beautiful 
were 


potatoes, 


and cabbages. They 





and the woman who 
some of the beauti- 

soft 
china, 
hes in 
din- 
eulinar 


poems in 
cooks nearly wept 
ful round green squas 
green which she fine 
and told of serving ices and other di 
the hollow shells for Thanksgiving Day 
vegetable poems 
epics. Some of the 
thirty inches long and 
a little large for the average household, but 
with a suggestion of hospitality which was 
delightful, 


their way, 
over 
hes, a 


lovely 


compared to 


becoming 
squashe we 
10) pounds, 


ners, 
biggest 


weighed 


There were very those vegetables 
whose praise is sung chiefly In New Eng- 
land, the pumpkin, and it is not often, ex- 
cept in the farming districts, where they 
know the difference between pumpkins 
and squashes, that the New 
land dainty, the pumpkin pie, is made of 
anything except squash. To tell the truth, 
there is not an infinite amount of differ- 
ence between the two vegetables, that 
was other thing to learn at the exhi- 
bition, for the authorities there confessed 
that the distinction was so delicate that 
it was difficult to tell where the squash 
leaves off and the pumpkin begins. There 
was one rule given for telling the differ- 
ence, and that was that the stem of the 
pumpkin has many angles, almost square 
corners, while that of the squash is com- 
paratively round. As to the pies, not one 
of them would that the difference in 
the taste between pumpkin and squash pie 
Was SO great that any one who had a good 
pie made of the one vegetable 
plain that it was not m 


few of 


famous Eng- 


and 
one 


say 


need com- 
ade of the other. 
Among the interesting fruits was one 
but little known in this country, but said 
to be common in England, the medlar, a 
popular dinner table fruit. The fruit raisers 
say of this that it is not ripe until it is 
rotten, and this is practically true. When 
it is ripe it is hard and bitter, and it 
is not until it begins to decay and the 
centre is dissolved into a sugary lUquid 
that it is edible. It is a small apple like 
fruit, about the size of the large 
part of a seckel pear. It has permanent, 
well-developed calex lobes on the top, 
which give it a peculiar appearance. It is 
tore of a primitive fruit than those better 
known, and has four large, hard seeds in 
the centre A 


brown 


—-—@——- \ 


To return to vegetables, the kohlrupi 
was one of the unfamiliar and interesting 


ok ee “oe * 


Ct Tr LET 


ones. It is called the turnip-cabbage, 2nd 
both those vegetables are cousins The 
kohirabi has the features of each, and 
belongs to the same brassica famuly It is 
about as medium-sized turnip 
cooking it is said to be delicious tor 
any one who has a weakness for any mem 
ber of the family, being first 
botled, sliced and fried That 
ounds and, at least, ot 
apt to 
culinary 


large as a 
For 


brassica 
then 
rather 
a change when 
think there t 
line, 


and 
good, fers 


housekeepers are 
nothing new in the 


vegetables, among those 
vexetable marrows, 4 
half long these, pale, 
yellow vegetables, fine 
the inside and tasting much 

squash. There was the okra, 
etabl of which the ordinary 
comparatively littl, though 
excetlent In 
okra is an odd little green 

like a tong-drawn-out green 


Fine-lo 
exhibited, 
foot and a 
oblong 


kings 
were the 
smooth 

grained on 
like 
another 
housewl fe 


veg- 
knows okra 


in soup is appearance the 
thing 

pepper, hot 
than an inch in d'ameter at the top 
everal inches in length, 
point. The Cel 
pretty 


raise for its 


more 
tapering down 


stial pepper i 


and 
to a sharp 


very whieh 


a smail, sweet pepper, 
it would pay to 
the plant 
tomato plant, 
fruit. The peppers arc 
pale yellow and red, and some of the 
with delicate lay 
flavor viads 
The largest of 


two 


beauty, foi 


about as high as a larg 
solid mass of the 
pretty things, In a 


yel- 


grows 
and is a 


low fruit covered nder 
blushes. These are 
and any number of 
them is not morte 
length, and the greater 


than half that 


good to 
things. 
than 
number not 


inches in 
mor 
SIZ 


uninitlit 
them, 


Tomatoes surprise to the 
ed; there is 
such a number of 
ones, to say nothing of the prime large 
which there are such splendid va 
Among the prettiest of the tom.- 
toes is a little red currant tomato, which 
grows, like a currant, in clusters, 
little tomato about the size of a goose 
berry None of the growers knew any 
thing of the eating qualities of this littl 
tomato, and there is room for experiinent 


are a 
such a variety of 


yellow red 


vast 
small and 
ones, of 


rietles 


each 


——-3 — 
whe has not tried it 
there is in the litth 
They give a varicty of 
the table, and are 
alone for a salad or 
toes have 
dinrer it is an 
lave a salad of the small 
with the 
dish like 


oratin 1 Gish 


imows what 


No one 


a charm yellow ess 


tomatoes color 
upon 


used 


eharming, 
with red 
been usea 


tones 
either 
tomatoes. If 
in any cookcd for a 
entire change 
served Wilwle 
skins removed and led upon a 
fruit when very cold. Dec 
of red tomatu saiad they are 
they make a pretty feature ol 


lad. 


yellow tomato 


charming, 
fruit 


ind 


There is another thing that the grower of 
says. The 
than the 


curly cabbages 


others, 


swrets int are 
vegetibies ar 


much better 
eelieate. 


much 


not the love of 

hasn't it at lee 

makes her 
her seat in the 


who has 


should 


A woman 
munity she have, 
to the extent which 
even willing to 
with another pa has dis 
method of warding off obtrusive 
unis. In the first place, she 
belongings around to occupy 
as possible, and if stray passengers « 
her way, When she is not 

tired, she puts on ag grim an air as possi- 
Lie to keep them off. Her special precau- 
ions are taken, however, when the 
in Which she jis riding is about to 
Then she 

“¢ removes her hat, drops 
tie beck of the seat, and takes as recum- 
bent a position as possible. When the 
senge begin to board the train she 
a melancholy expression to overspread her 
face. She closes her eyes, and if a footstep 
ppears to be stopping in her vicinity, 
draws a long throbbing breath as of one 
in the last extremity of anguish, This sel- 
com fails to work. No one is anxious to oc- 
cupy a seat with an invalid, and ninejy- 
nine persons out of a hundred will take a 
leside a woman and a baby rather 
than this. After the car starts the invalid 
revives enough to take a quick glance 
around, and if she her comfort is not 
threatened, she finds herself able to sit up 
until the next station, wnen she suffers a 

pse, There is evidently a moral in this 
story somewhere, and the readers may take 
it as they please, as readers always do. 


content 
share 
senger, covered 

indiy 

spreads 

as much 

ome 


entirely pre- 


train 
enter a 
ation. prepares for business 
her head upon 
pas- 
allows 


seat 


sees 


But ft ts not always a woman who will 
tneonvenience herself to avoid making her 
neighbors comfortable in any way. There 
is a minister who does not interpret cer- 
tain Biblical injunctions to mean that he 
shall lend to his neighbors any of his be- 
longings which it does not please him to 
let go out of his possession, and there are 
some of them for which he has too tender 
an affection to like to see them in strange 
hands. This is unfortunate, for in the 
country piace in which he lives the people 
are what Is called “ neighborly,’ and bor- 
row back and forth in a comfortable 
fashion, which is most democratic. There 
fs nothing which they are too amiable to 
borrow, from food from the table to a 
man’s best carriage and span. It is all 
right as far as food is concerned, but when 
it comes to carriages the minister draws 

When he is at home he can man- 
pe the persistant borrower, but 
away it is a different matter, 

or would be if he were not as harmless as 
a dove and as wise as a serpent. When 
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Summer | 
Amcrica, 


shaped | 





| by overheating 


j enemy of 


more | 





|} be a 


} something similar should be laid. 


} are destroyed by 








home for any length. of 
time he never faNs to take évery wheel ‘off 
every carriage and there are then no car- 
riages which can be loaned by a too-com- 
placent wife. It is something of an incon- 
venience tor the family, who are obliged 
tu walk, but the minister is willing to put 
up with the inconvenience to the family in 
the pursuit of a good cause. 

“ But it is hard on the visito * says the 
minister's favoritc “My last visit 
chanced to be while Uncle Dick was away 
und not one of the lovely 
did L take, though aunt and 
can drive, for the wheels 
currluges,”’ 


niece. 


country drives 
all the family 
were off all the 


hint of an American 
springing up in this country It 
Boston, and a number of 
New York have be- 
pillow lace. There 
collections of lace in 
and it was from 
women first learned 
York women huve 
from them--fine Italian 
idea is to teach the work in 

make girls self-supporting 
us wirk the older countries 
lunght recently by 
Some of the women interested in the 
are ¢ te Beiguum and to 

rit the art of lace making, 
Variety of the work 


There is the 
industry 
began in 


lace 


joston 
women and several in 
come expert mukers of 
wonderful 
the Art Museum 
these that the Loston 
the work, and New 
learned to make it 
The 


are some 


joston 


lace, 
have been 
philanthropic women 
idea 
Ircland to 
to extend the 


Aproy of thi 
real fad with the 
up. 2 man who is 
werkers iys he overheard 
COnVE 


lacemaking, which is a 
women who have taken it 
ted in the lace 


the following 


reation: 

‘What a miserabic, damp, uncomfortable 
ned the first woman. “ One 
decent kind of a 


say it is,” groa 
out and wear 


ean't go any 
sown 
ah 


replied the second woman, cheer- 








fully, ‘it is damp, but just think what de- 
lightful weather itis for laéemaking.” 

“ Why, so it is,” said the first woman, 
entirely appeased; “it hadn't occurred to 
me."* 

a Se 

There is a sr.all town in Jersey where 
they have gas which is idiosyncratic. One 
never Knows what is going to happen to it. 
Without the sightest notice every light in 
a house will go out and leave everything in 
utter darkness But then the ingenuity of 
woman is discovered. All the ornaments in 
the houses in this town run to candles. It 
is not ible until there has been an 
eclipse night, and then the visitor, 
hocked into silence, hcars a 
feet in all directions and 
lights begin to shine out 
kvery one in every 
of the matches, 
of the family alike run 

shorter time than it 
are filled with 
attractive of all 


notice 
ome 

who has been 
ound of running 
innumerable little 
of the darkne s 

ily knows the 
vants and 
for them, 
takes to 


fam- 
location ser- 
members 
ind in a 
Write it the rooms 


tive most and 


becoming 
lights, 


Lucky Incident. 


Mae (to Totty.)—Where are you going, 
tle one? You seem in a 
Tottie—Yeth, | 
do Yethterday a 


came to 


lit- 
great hurry 
vewy much 
little baby 
houthe an’ papa wath 
road I tell you it wath 
mamma wath home when tshe came, 


have thingth 
thithter 
travel- 
lucky 
or I 


our 


ing on the 


wouldn't have known what to do 


Suspicious Character. 
think our man 
able young gentleman In 
he will prove a very wise experiment. 
Junior Partner—I know about that 
lie hus-not yet asked for an advance in 
salary I'm afraid he's a 


Senior Partner—I 
Miller is a ver 
time 


new 


don't 


and suspicious 


character. 


WINTER FLORICULTURE AT HOME 


REDERICK EHRENBERG, who has 
written much on the subject, gives 


helpful hints the cultiva- 
tion of plants at home in the Winter. 
‘There are many beautiful plants,’ said 
he “that with intelligent 
made to thrive and do 
the ordinary flat of the 
ment house dweller 
“Among the most 
factory are palms. They are 
and hardy, and with the 
few simple rules, can be 
vigorous all Winter. More 


some as to 


care can be 
well in Winter in 
New York apart- 


and 
very 


beautiful satis- 
strong 
observation of a 
kept green and 
palms are killed 
than by cold. They should 
temperature of between 50 
If it is not convenient to have any 
room in the house kept : cool as thi 
stand them in the corner furthest from th¢ 
radiator, as the light, 
but The 
Owing to its 
can be readily 
should be 
lukewarm 


have a 
degrees, 


close us possible to 


not in the glaring sun. worst 
plants is dust. 
the palm 
this Its 


soft 


smooth leave 
kept free 


washed 


from leaves 


with ‘a sponge and 


} 
water. 


“ As to watering, the gre 
will be too 
respect It is difficult to 
rule. Generally speaking, the earth in the 
pot should be kept moist, not wet If the 
room is kept at high temperature, the plant 
require more water than in a cool 

But Winter should be 
for the plant 


that 


this 


it danger i 
the housewife generous in 


give a definite 


will 
time of 
[t should not do much grow- 
therefore nourishment and water 
sparingly It is easy to 
plant, but hard to dry it, 
wet 


rest 


ing, and 
hould be given 
oak the soil of a 
once thoroughly 
Neither a palm 
should put in a 
ornamental pot is 


nor any other pla 

glazed pot. If an 
desired the ¢ 
inside. A 
nd evaporates the 
glazed pot the 


ever b« 
irthen pot 
itbsorbs 
while in a 


should be set porous pot 
moisture, 
earth grows and 
plants. There 
bottom of the pot 
bit of broken crockery, or 
This will 
keep the earth from filling it up, and the 
urplus water will trickle out beneath. A 
few lumps of common charcoal at the bot- 
tom of the pot will prevent the roots from 
rotting, and powdered charcoal mixed with 
the earth has the same effect. The chunks 
localize the effect, keeping the bottom from 
turning sour. 


sour unfit 
should 


over 


for even very hardy 
hole in the 


which a stone, a 


“ Having temperature and moisture 
the next enemy of the plant is 
such as fungi and insects. Many 
sect pests infest the palm, Some of 


right, 
parasites, 
little in- 
these 
washing the with 
a sponge or a soft brush, using clean water 
only. Those that cannot be destroyed in 
this way, such as can be quickly 
dispatched by tobafeo juice diluted with wa- 
ter, Any tobacconist or cigar manufacturer 
will give you all the ribs of tobacco leaves 
want. Put a handful of these in a 
quart of water and boil. Wash the leaves 
with this, and if you put in a little whale 
oil soap it will be all the more effective 
Of course there are many insecticides used 
by florists, but this is a simple 
home remedy which is just as effective as 
any other. Being a vegetable 
great care is required in using the tobacco 
juice, whereas paris green and other min- 
eral poisons should be applied with the 
greatest precaution, as even a slight overe 
dose will scorch the leaves and thereby 
ruin the plant. 

“As to fertilizers, none should be used 
in Winter, as it stimulates the plant into 
an unhealthy activity at a period when it 
should be resting. If the palm begins to 
droop and the normal bright green turns 
into a sickly yellow it is probably because 
it has been kept too wet, or if the plant 
has been in the pot two or three years the 
soil in which it grew has probably been 
exhausted, In this case repotting is the 


leaves 


scales, 


you 


cheap, 


poison, no 


dass 


and 60 
\ 
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only effective remedy Care should be 


however, not to 
Most 

the 
this is a great 


taken transfer to 
people think that 
better for the plant. 
mistake. If the pot 1s 
has moisture and 
and the 
half 


too 
large a pot the 
larger 
But 


too large the 


the pot 


piant 
hment than it can 
will rot A pot an 
larger in diameter 
afford ample 
portion of the 
where it is 
and fr 
£o more 

Te 
health 


more 
nour 
roots 


absorb, 
inch and a 
than the old will 
room. The year a 
earth in the top of the pot, 
from roots, can be removed 

sh put in, but the plant should not 
than two years without repotting. 

general rules for keeping plants in 
similar to those for human 
keep them hot or too 
not expose them to strong 
sudden changes of tempera- 
ture; keep them clean, give them enough to 
Y them stand with their 


one 


second 


tree 


ire quite 
beings. Don't 
cold, and do 
draughts or 


too 


it, and don't let 
feet wet. 


“* These 
all Winter 


rules for palms apply 
plants You must adapt your 
eonditions In 
what kind of heat and ex- 
he can tell what kind 
probably do best in your 

the hardi and most 
palms the 
Areca ‘ocos 


ind 


equally to 


ints to 
Tell the florist 
ire you have 


the your rooms. 
and 
pla vill 


eties of are 


Corypha, 

Pandarus 

idly neg ted 

plant that 

little kindr 
odd shape will 

the little trouble 
ind too much moisture 
F cactus family. 

The + nhouse favorites 
innot be 
will 
when purchased, it can 
iced to blossom again. 

which, when pure 
with blossoms, if 
at home, 
taree <I 
there are plenty of 
ire too Mtth 
The Ciivia miniata can be grown s 
illy for years at home It 
brick-colored, lilylike flowers 
geranium, of course, is 
Heliotrops in deal of 
heat readily to 
treatment It must not 
if flowers are 
eral rule wit 


the 

Frost 
tre fatal to the 
violets, roses, 
ind ca ) r 
While the 


home, 
the 


raree 


grown at 
sometimes develop 
upon it 
ly be ind The 
ised, is 
kept a 
perhaps 
raggling flowers 
fine home 


azalea, too, 
loaded so thickly 
year with all care 


ut out 


will 
two or 
plants 
known 


cessf 


tiful, 


has bei 
The 
almost a weed 


stand a good dry 
careful 
have much water 
and that is a gen- 
h most flowering house plants; 
plentiful watering them run to 
There is one 
bulbous 
require much 
flowers. 


and respond 


desired, 


makes 
flowers 
exception, in the case of 
like hyacinths; these 
while preparing their 
“The Vallota purpurea is a splendid house 
plant It beautiful lilylike 
flower, very profusely, and its 
bright green are handsome 
without the Rubber trees 
aspidistra cultivated. The 
is about the hardiest of all home 
Only will kill it. A good 
rule always in chosing ‘Winter house plants 
is to get smooth | that 
they can be kept clean 
Then the terrarium is a pretty thing. 
It is a like an aquarium, with 
earth in the bottom, in which are planted 
things that grow under glass; ferns 
and mosses principally. It should be kept 
pretty moist and warm. An ingenious per- 
son could manufacture one at home with 
the aid of a little wood, glass, and putty, 
But one can be purchased for $2 or &3. 
Placed on a stand before the window next 
the radiator, it keeps a bit not of the 
garden but of the woods in the house ail 
Winter. Quite a number of delicate foliage 
plants, which delight our eye in the green- 
house, can be successfully transferred to 
the house with the help of a well-con- 
ducted terrarium.” 


foliage but not to 
plants, 


water 


has a cerise, 
blossoms 
leaves even 
flowers ane 


latter 
plants, 


can be 


continued abuse 


those with 


easily 


aves, so 


glass case 


best 
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Seasonable Gowns Seen in Town 
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RS. GEORGE CROCKER wore, while 
lunching at the Waldorf on Wednes- 
day with Lady Cunard, a handsome 

tailor-made gown of castor brown cloth 
The skirt fitted like a sheath, and its deep 
hem was finished at the bottom with a 
half dozen rows of white stitching a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. The placket opening 
in the back was also stitched in white, 
twice each side, and there were no platts 
visible in the skirt. The Eton jacket of 
the cloth came to the bottom of the girdle 
and fitted with perfect tightness and 
smoothness, It was left unclosed in front, 
but fitted closely over the bust and in at 
the waist line, the fronts pointing slightly. 
This jacket was edged all around, and the 
bottom of the sleeves as well, with a half 
inch band of white cloth with narrow cross- 
ing bars of black a half inch apart This 
edge was fastened invisibly under the edge 
of the cloth. A toque of black, the edge 
formed of smooth black feathers, topped 
the costume, 
*.° 
Lady Newborough was in white cloth 
The skirt was long and the lower edge 
plain; it was tucked to form a graduated 
tight-fitting yoke at the top and finished 
at the waist line with a black velvet girdle 
A bolero jacket of the white cloth was 
slashed near the edges and black velvet 
ribbon an inch or more wide was run 
through it. At the back of the neck the 
jacket dipped a little to form a point, out- 
lined with the run-in velvet ribbon. The 
Pacquin sleeves had puffs of black velvet 
and the projecting over edge had the velvet 
ribbon running through and tied in a bow 
at the back. A white blouse was worn, and 
a large flaring white hat with a white os 
trich plume starting from the front and 
running back, and pipings of black velvet 
trimming was also worn, 
°° 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor looked particularly 
girlish and handsome on Wednesday in a 
frock of pale red k. The material had 
stripes nearly three inches wide, separated 
by narrow stripes of black, and these in turn 
had tiny white stripes each side of them 
The wide red stripes were formed of nar- 
tow stripes of two shades of pale red. The 
skirt had a very deep hem and trailed a bit 
It was tucked on the sides and in the back 
just enough to fit it smoothly around the 
hips Down the centre of the front there 
ran a three-inch band of plain red silk, 
edged on each side by a half-inch strip of 
gold cloth. Crossing this at quarter-inch in- 
tervals were eight-inch straps of red braid, 
ending in tiny loops. The girdle worn was 
a wide wrinkled band of gold cloth The 
bodice had two clusters of inward turning 
tucks down the centre of the back. The 
front bloused only a trifle, and had the 
same band of silk with cloth of gold and red 
braid as that used on the skirt, and the 
stock was a shaped one of the gold cloth 
crossed with straps of the braid, and little 
wing-like pieces extended out an inch or an 
inch and a half over the shoulders. The 
sleeves fitted closely from shoulder to el- 
bow, and half way from elbow to waist they 
puffed; they were slashed in the back over 
insertions of gold cloth, and the edges were 
crossed with the red braid and loops. Bands 
of gold and braid confined the puffs at the 
wrists. A medium-sized hat of white horse 
hair, turned well up at the left, and 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon, was 
worn. 
o,° 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish wore at a recent 
dinner at Sherry’s a frock of white net 
striped with delicate vines in applique lace, 
with a deep applied band of the lace at the 
bottom. The bodice bloused slightly in the 
front, and the elbow sleeves were finished 
with lace frills. The hat worn was of dark 
red straw, trimmed with ostrich plumes 
of the same shade. Mrs. Fish's wrap was 
extremely handsome. It was a three-quar- 
ter coat of dark red broadcloth cut almost 
straight from neck to bottom. The side 
seams were slashed for about a foot to 
allow for the fulness of the costume worn. 
The sleeves were fitted smoothly at the 
shoulder seams by five Vs taken in each, 
these Vs were left on the outside but 
were pressed flat. The sleeves flared grad- 
ually to a width of about sight inches at 
the wrists. Up the sides of the front quar- 
ter-inch bands of the cloth, the edges left 
raw, were stitched over red velvet of the 
game shade, the velvet showing not being 
as wide as the cloth strips themselves. 
These bands ran up over the shoulder, and, 
joining, were continued, double width, to 
the bottom of the coat; they curved out 
at the sides to form the deeper bands at 
the bottom. The bottoms of the sleeves 
were finished with bands of the strapping. 
and the collar, -which was formed by an 
extension of the coat, and was cut out in 
two battlements, was covered with red 
velvet, and trimmed with narrow bands 
of stitching and was wide. The coat was 
lined throughout with red satin, and, as 
the fronts were thrown back, they revealed 
a six-inch width of coarse white and cream 
lace from top to bottom; at the inner edge 
the lace was concealed by a narrow band 
of black velvet ribbon, and at the outer 
edge this band was followed by a narrower 
band a half inch from it. 
‘ 
Another gown worn by Mrs. Fish at 
luncheon at the Waldorf on Thursday was 








ming; this was applied in wide block or 
battlement effect, the battlements being 
eighteen inches in width, and some seven 
to eight inches apart. The skirt had a 
graduated tucking to fit it at the top. The 
bodice was tight-fitting in the back, and 


was crossed half way down by two bands | 


of brown velvet ribbon, an inch and three- 
quarters of an inch, respectively, in width, 
and was tucked to fit. A medium width 
girdle of cream white, with touches of pale 
blue braid, had in the back, on either side 
of the centre, a half dozen enamel but- 
tons, square in shape, golden at outer rim, 
the centres white, with a blue figure in the 
centre. The front of the bodice bloused the 
merest trifle and was crossed with velvet 
ribbon, and closed a little to the left, with 
a dropping frill effect, and large enamel 
buttons, matching those on the belt. The 
sleeves were tucked to the elbow, and from 
there the under sleeves were of cream-col- 
ored mul), tucked lengthwise, and banded at 
the wrists with cream, brown, and pale blue, 
and tiny enamel buttons. The stock was 
like the wrist bands. A ropelike boa of va- 
rious shades of nut brown chenille, with 
long ends, was worn. Mrs. Fish's hat was 
a small one of black, with black ostrich 
feathers. 
+, 

Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, who dined at 
Sherry'’s on Wednesday evening, wore a 
gown of cream white lace over chiffon, with 
clbow sleeves finished with lace frills 
Her hat was a large affair with a low 
crown. It was black straw, the brim was 
raised a bit at the left, and under it were 
massed pink roses Pink roses also ran 


around the crown, and there was a dash of | 


vivid green ribbon from crown to brim near 
the left. Mrs. Oelrichs's evening wrap was 
a marvel of pale blue broadcloth It was 
long, moderately full and sleeveless A 
cape of the broadcloth fell below the waist 
line, the lower half of the crepe was of 
blue net, the same shade as the cloth, and 


this was appliqued and embroidered in | 


blue The collar was a straight standing 
one about three inches wide with a turn 
over the same depth. It was of black velvet 
and two bands of eight-inch wide braid 
were applied at the edges A large and 
brilliant rhinestone button closed it The 
fronts of the coat were faced with the 
cloth, and at the top, about three inches 


apart, crossing straps of half inch black | 


velvet ribbon six inches long were fastened: 
at the inner points were rhinestone but- 
tons, and the straps extending beyond the 
coat's edge for three inches ended in points 
with rhinestones which were finished with 
balls of rhinestone, the balls were an inch 
in diameter, The coat was lined with white 
satin, 
*.° 
Mrs. George Keppel, on the same evening, 
wore a frock of pale-blue silk covered with 
fine black lace, the effect being princess 
It was high necked and long sleeved. Her 
hat was of fine white straw, a small one, 
and bent down in irregular scallops. It was 
trimmed with black velvet and a black tip 
or two. Her evening coat was extremely 
handsome. It was of black cloth and came 
about to the knees, and was cut very full at 
the bottom. The sleeves suggested a dolman 
in their cut and manner of insertion. The 
coat was lined with white brocaded satin, and 
had a deep turn-over collar. The remark- 
able thing about it was its superb silver 
embroidery. The turned-back fronts were 
faced to a depth of ten inches with this 
exquisite embroidery, and the sleeves had 
four-inch bands of it, from which fell deep 
frills of cream embroidered batiste, with 
insets and edges of lace. The collar was of 
the silver embroidery, and the pocket had 
its opening outlined by a shield-like piece 
of the silver. 
°° 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs wore on her ar- 
rival from Newport on Wednesday and at 
luncheon on the same day a costume of 
black and white so mixed as to produce the 
effect of gray. The skirt was absolutely 
plain, not even an applied flounce marring 
the plain effect. The coat worn was tight 
fitting and the skirt extended fully ten 
inches below the waist, and was straight 
around. It buttoned from its narrow collar 
to the bottom. The hat worn was of pur- 
ple felt, in which there is a hint of crimson 
tones. This had a low crown and a wide 
straight-around flat brim. On the brim’s 
under edge and near the outside rim were 
tiny purple dahlias; these were close to- 
gether and extended entirely around the 
brim. A wreath of larger dahlias encircled 
the crown. 
°° 
Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt wore at Sher- 
ry’s to a dinner on Wednesday a combina- 
tion of black and palest blue, The long, 
sweeping skirt was of black velvet and 
five inch bands of light blue and silver 
embroidery some ten inches apart crossed 
it. The bodice was a full blousing one of 
light blue Liberty satin, with touches of 
silver and black. The hat worn was a sim- 
ple and small one .of rough tan straw, a 
modified tricorne shape, with a quill stuck 


Miss Gibson 





girdle with short ends in the back finished 
the waist line. 
°° 

Miss Beatrice Mills, also at Sherry’s, on 
Wednesday evening, was in cream satin 
erepe de chine, with crossing bands two 
inches wide of silver spangled white net 
These crossing bands were cut by length- 
wise strips of the spangled net. The skirt 
extended up the back perhaps three inches 
above the waist line, and flowed out from 
under an upturning “V" of the spangled 
trimming, and flared out to .the lower ful- 
ness. The frock was high necked and the 
sleeves were of elbow len2#th. Miss Mills 


wore a small boa of white tulle and a } 


large white crinoline hat, rising very high 
over the brow. An immense white ostrich 


plume started from the front and extended | 


over the back, a knot of black velvet rib- 
bon marking the point of starting 

*,° 
Miss Gladys Mills, who was with her sis- 
ter, was in pale pink mousseline The 
tucked skirt had a deep tucked flounce 
The blousing bodice was fully tucked, as 
were the elbow sleeves with frill of the ma- 
terial Her large white straw hat was 
very much like her sister's, only smaller, 
and a wreath of small pink roses rested on 
the upper brim, while the under brim in 
front was trimmed with three wreathlike 
bands of tiny shaded pink roses. 

°° 
Mrs. George Keppel was recently seen in 
pale blue satin foulard, A foot or so from 
the bottom of the skirt there was a serrated 
band of lace about three inches wide, and 


| bands of the same lace ran vertically from 


this horizontal band at intervals of about 
a foot to the girdle The bodice showed 
the lace; it also outlined the yoke, and ran 
from the yoke line to the belt and was 


|} used in the sleeves A small close-fitting 


hat of blue trimmed with white tips was 


| worn, 


*,° 

Mrs. Lewis Cass Ledyard wears a strik- 
ing costume of white taffeta braided all 
over in a coral pattern 
black satin edge the long tunic, which Is 
cut up to form a upturning V in the back 
These bands also form a huge Y at the 
back of the waist, finish the sleeves, and 
run down the front, with tiny black ro- 
settes near the waist line She wears 
a small medium-sized black hat trimmed 
with ostrich tips of the same color 

*.° . 

Mrs. William H. Sands wears a stunning 
gown of goldenrod yellow Swiss The 
deep graduated flounce is headed by a six- 
inch band of white lace and a similar band 
runs across the back of the bodice and ap- 
pears in front, dropping a little to form a 
V. The sleeves have the lace between el- 
bows and wrists. A black hat with black 
tips completes the costume. 

o,° 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor was seen a 
few days since in a charming frock 
of fine white cotton, with palest blush 
pink laid at intervals underneath, the 
white cut away in circles and then 
embroidered to the pink This design 
appeared at the waist and down the front 
of the skirt, and in the bodice outlined a 
yoke and formed a vest-shaped plastron on 
the bodice front. A rather large whit 
straw hat, the front brim covered by an 
ostrich plume of white, completed the cos- 
tume, 

e,° 

Mrs. W. Watts Sherman occasionally 
wears a black foulard figured in white. The 
flounces are trimmed with narrow white 
satin ribbon run on at their lower edges in 
rows. The bodice bloused slightly in front 
and showed the white satin ribbon trimming 
on sleeves and body. A large black hat, 
trimmed with full ostrich plumes of mixed 
black and white, was worn. 


A Woman Traveler for Men’ s Hats 


T 20 Congress Street, Newark, N. J., 
is the hat mill of a concern which 
has the distinction of having in its 

employ a young woman who is the creator 
and promoter of a new vocation for her 
sex. She is the only female traveler rep- 
resenting a line of men’s hats in this coun- 
try, and, for that matter, probably in the 
world. She is Mrs, M. P. Durfree, formerly 
of Detroit. 

“Two years ago my husband died,” said 
Mrs. Durfree, explaining how she came to 
take up the business of traveling for men's 
hats. ‘ Fourteen months ago I secured a 
position with my present employers as a 
bookkeeper. At the commencement of the 
Fall season, which starts with the whole- 
salers about May, all of our salesmen, 
with the exception of the manager, had 
left for their respective routes. His trunk 
was packed and at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion awaiting the departure of the mid- 
night train for the South. 

“A half hour before the regular closing 
hour of the mill an incident occurred which 
prevented the manager's departure for an 
indefinite period. Our competitors had 
started their travelers out on their trips, 
and if the trip was abandoned much loss 
would ensue. So | requested to be allowed 
to go. 

“As they were in a predicament, they 
finally consented to allow this. Two hours 
afterward I was prepared for the journey, 
and left at the appointed hour. Previous 
to this trip I had never handled a hat or 
packed a trunk in my existence. 

“I met with great success, and was treat- 
ed with courtesy When I re- 
turned I was presented with a substantial 
purse as a testimonial of my services by 

employers.” 

At 90 in the Shade. 


“Hot, ain’t it? Wonder if you're as warm 
I am?" 
question. Of course I am.” 
How do you know how 





Women at the Orient. 


| R. EMILY B. RYDER, a medical mis- 
D sionary, for some years in_ India, 
who is spending a year's vacation 
in this country, talks very entertainingly 
of the condition of women in India 
‘There are 200,000 Parsees in India,” 
she says “This is a small number, but 
they are exceedingly influential, commer- 
clally and socially They are progressive 
in everything but religion, and claim that 
no Parsee has ever been converted to any 
other religion Their atttitude in regard 
to the edweation of women may be indi- 
cated by the fact that of all the girls who 
have taken the entrance examinations to 
the English universities in India 728 come 
from this small Parsee section of the popu- 
lation aoe are” native Christian women, 
while only 27 come from the millions of 
Hindu and Mohammedan families 
The Parsee women now ge about the 
Streets unvelled and attend public meet- 


| ings nearly as much as European women, 


while if a Mohammedan woman were 
known to appear in the streets once un- 
velied she would immediately be divorced. 
There is almost no advancement among 
the Hindu and Mohammedan women, but 
gradually the men of these races are losing 
their fear of having them taught to read. 
The women themselves have the most 
ignorant and curious prejudices on this 





Narrow folds of | 


subject. One day I offered to teach a Mo- 
hammedan lady with whom IL had formed 
an acquaintance how to read 

‘If*l should learn to read she ex- 
claimed. ‘it would make my eyes grow 
smull, and then my husband would cease 


| to love me.’ 


The ‘Talking Women’ are curtous, 
The ignorant littl Hindu and Moham- 


medan women have almost no amusement 


} except dressing, eating, and gossipping. 


Their sole approach to an intellectual or 
literary interest is afforded by the Talk- 
ing Women These women are the daugh- 
ters of noblemen in reduced circumstances, 
They go from house to house, seat them- 
selves in the zenana, surrounc by the 
women of the harem, and tell interminable 
erial stories They talk in a low, rapid 





} other, their 


monotone, and their stories are impossible 
creations of the Arabian Nights’ variety 
They talk straight on till, one after an- 
1uditors fall asleep. When the 
last one has gone to sleep the ‘ Talking 
Womer silently depart, as their task is 
now de . The test of their efficiency is 
to put their whole audience to sleep 

I have sometimes thought,"’ continued 
the doctor, with a twinkle in her eye, “ that 
this wa the object of some civilized ora- 
tors 

An gducated Parsee gentleman,’ she 
went on, once arranged matters to take 
me to a Parsee wedding among the com- 
mon people. The Parsee wedding ceremony 
is a very elaborate and intricate one. It 
had barely commenced, and I was waiting 
with the most intense interest to see a 
spectacle so seldom beheld by Europeans, 
when the mother of the bride sprang into 
the midst of the assemblage, making a 
great outcry She declared that a Chris- 
tian had gained admittance to the come- 
pany, and that if allowed to remain, calame 
ity and sudden death would overtake the 
young couple. Search was made and both 
myself and the gentleman who had brought 
me were ignominiously expelled. He was 
very indignant, and expressed himself in 
English which was more forcible than core 
rect 





“*What uncivilization,’ said he; ‘now 
what can one do with such uncivilization? 
We'can only work on, hope on, till all 
these old mother-in-laws be dead out.’ 

“That is probably the only solution; to 
work with the younger generation till all 
the ®ld fogies are ‘ dead out.’ 

“In Ceylon, the Buddhist Women's Edu- 
cational Association has opened primary 
schools to which Httle girls are adnfitted. 
A high school has just been established, 
with an American girl as teacher, and four 
Cingalese girls have taken the entrance 
examination. The Cingalese women are 
fairly started in the path of progress.” 


Impromptu Concert by Mme. Calve. 


Mme. Calvé, who will arrive here to-day 
on the French Lime steamship La Cham- 
pagne, was in the establishment of a lead- 
ing Paris uressmaker a few weeks ago try- 
ing on gowns. The ordeal over, Mme. Calvé, 
somewhat fatigued, was about to leave 
when the forewoman approached her, in an 
embarrassing manner, and faltered: 

** Madame, we shall not have the pleasure 
of seeing you again for many months, and 
our girls in the atelier want me to say 
that they would be ever so much obliged 
to you if you would be so kind as to sing 
something for us. Many of them have 
never heard you sing.” 

Mme, Calvé smiled. 

‘*I don’t mind,” she said, “ but where is 
the audience?”’ 

“In the next room, waiting for your an- 
swer.” * 

“ Are you sure there will be no outsiders 
there?” 

“None, I give you my word of honor.’ 

Mme. Calvé then in her best manner sang 
an air from “ Hamlet,” following it with 
the magali from “ Sapho.” 

When she left the place to enter her auto- 
mobile the cantatrice was surprised to find 
the staircase lined with about forty girls, 
who thanked her effusively for her kind- 
ness. 


Pessimism. 


“What do you think of that for a record? 
Old Chloe, who died yesterday, was ninety- 
four years old and for eighty years served 


in the one family.” 
“ Oh, I don’t knew—who can tei'? Did she 


ever give an account of berseif ddring the 
other fourteen years?” 





HE Central London Railway, or, as it 
is popularly known, the “ tupenny 
tube," is the most modern--I had al- 

most said, the only modern—thingin London 
the popular name its origin to the 
fact, equally remarkable to Londoners, 
that the railroad runs through two huge 
pafaliel iron tubes buried from 60 to 100 
feet underground, and that a uniform 
charge of twopence is no matter 
how far the traveler wishes to ride. 


owes 


made, 


Though the officers and most of those 
concerned in the construétion of the road 
are British, it is American in 
ail its principal proba- 
bly due in large measure to the fact that 
the general manager, Granville CC. Cun- 
ingham, was for many years engineer and 
manager of the street railways in Mon- 
treal, Canada, a position which him 
an opportunity to study the 
methods in American cittes. 

A great equipment of the road 
Was brought from the United 
States; all of generating plant and the 
locomotives the shops of the 
Company at Schenectady, 
vators which carry 
the 
Messrs, 
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Bank of England, 
which lies in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of the city, out to Shepherd's Bush, in 
the West lend It is up to date 
in all its appointments 
of view of the trav 
leaves but little to be 
comfortable, and expeditious The grime 
smoke and foul air which make trav- 
eling on the old type of underground rail- 
way a sort of nightmare are 
spicuofs by their the 
and in the stations being 


up to 


been 
Company. 
miles 
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more comfortable than the streets 
and not to be mentioned in connection with 
the antiquated steam underground road, 
The 
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always a 

tions, making on 
most 
above, 


England, are 
ind, in fact, 


though made in 
American in appearance, 
are called “‘ American saloon carriages" 
in the company’s report A New Yorker 
who unexpectedly found himself riding in 
one of them might well imagine that he 
was on a glorified elevated road, for they 
are built on the plan as those with 
which we are familiar, four rows of cross 
seats in the centre and longitudinal seats 
at the the chief difference between 
the two being that the ears are 
much heavier and better made, in point of 
workmanship bearing more resemblance 
to the coaches of the Empire State Express 
than to those of our elevated roads. 

The Central Londen Railway has now 
been in operation for a little over a year, 
and its first annual report shows that it 
has passed the experimental stage. But 
even without this report one could easily 
believe that its success was assured, for 
not only are the trains well filled with 
passengers, a sign positive, but signs neg- 
ative are not lacking. The old omnibus 
and underground railway companies are 
sending out the most doleful tales about 
the terrible falling off in revenue, which 
seems to have afflicted them and all 
during the past year, and with singular 
unanimity they blame the new under- 
ground for this state of affairs 


ears, 


same 


ends, 
London 


one 


This they do in spite of the fact that the 
number of passengers carried by them ha 
steadily increased—inereased to such an 
extent that the present means of 
portation are further than ever 
ing the Judging from the lamen- 
tations of larly th 
might think that 
sealed, that year 
suld see the Inst 
Piccadilly 
wholly 

unders 
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bus traffic, and it is likely that 
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round 
rate than 
long 
seriot on 
there 
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sim- 
feeders new roads 

» the 
outcry is 


those 


forcigner, therefore, thi 

an amusing exhibition of one of 
Iritish characteristics which make 
John Bull what he is. The old companies 
had been so Jong settled in the 
of their privileges that they 


enjoyment 
had come to 
regard the transportation of London's pop- 
ulation as something belonging by natural 
right to them, They had gone on compla- 
cently from year to year, running in the 
old ruts, managing their affairs in a more 
or less slipshod ws and yet paying good 
dividends because there was no one to 
compete with them. Now a worthy com- 
petitor has entered the field and compelled 
them to improve not only their methods, 
but their plants as well, with the result 
thot their net revenue has suddenly 
creased almost to the vanishing 
Hence the howl. 

The alarm is felt in the ranks of the old 
companies’ employes as well as in the 


de- 
point, 








offices of the Directors, and it is as dif- 
ficult to get a London ‘bus driver to speak 
of the “tupenny tube" as it was last 
Spring to get a Fifth Avenue stage driver 
to talk of automobiles. One whom | sound- 
ed on the subject of the new underground 
finally burst out: 

“ Hi, you can talk habout you're bloomin’ 
Hamerican hinventions hand trams, but 
they're halways breakin’ down, hand th’ 
people’ll ba glad henough to come back to 
th’ bloomin’ hol “buses.” 

The foundation for this remark, I found 
out later, was that a new trolley road from 
Shepherd's Bush to Kew Gardens was 
compelled by some slight derangement of 
its machinery to suspend operationa for a 
short time. This incident was halled with 
the greatest delight by the London ‘bus 
men, who ure now confidently looking for 
a general smash up on the new road 

That things are really not running with 
the greatest smoothness in the offices of 
the ‘bus companies was evident the 
London Road Car which 
ates one of the largest the 
paid only a 3 per cent. dividend 
half vear last June. This the 

rate in a June half year for a 
and to pay even so much it 
found necessary to appropriate $12,500 from 
the general reserve fund The last print- 
ed report of this company complains of the 
competition of the Central London Rall- 
way, though it shows a gain in receipts 
of about $20,000 over the first half of last 
when the was 
competitor company ¢ 
Tried nearly 1,000,000 
year than last, it 
it should complain so bitterly of its younger 
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The North Metropolitan Tramways Com- 
which carried 73,000,000 passenkers 
$46,000 in the end, 


pany, 
last year, cleared only 
and to make up its 4 per cent 
compelled to from its 
which it did to the extent of 
So has become the hue and 
raised by concerns that the news- 
papers have taken up the matter, and print 
long editorials, in which they endeavor to 
The 
situ- 
but 
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fund 
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things can be 
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how such 
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explain 
Financial 
ation, 
cold 
“Tt is 


gives 
comfort. 
difficult,’ it 
the big London omnibus 
the General Omnibus and 
can without a r 
adoption of motors to compete 
comfort or spced with the latest 
electric traction More- 


Council bu with 


~ to 
companies, 
the Road 

change, 


how 
like 
Car, 


sovs, sce 


hope idical such 
as the 
either in 
developments of 
over, with the County 
a new and large scheme of clectr tram- 
ways and the extension of tubular 
system of railways along various important 
lines of route, it is fairly evident that the 
omnibus companies have only entered up 
the fringe of the competition which th: 
will ere long have to face." 

There is, however, problem in the 
building of the underground railways which 
will have to be solved before they can be 
widely extended, the problem of how to 
prevent the vibration of the earth 
the railway. This is a problem which New 
York, too, may have to solve when the cars 
begin to run through the new tunnel. 

It has been found that the vibration 
caused by the trains of the London 
tral is sufficient to injure the buildings 
above the road. Mr. Cuningham told me 
that experiments are now being made 
which, it is hopec, will lead to a solution 
of the difficulty, but until this is accom- 
plished it is unlikely that any more tubu- 
lar railways will be built under London, as 
Parliament has already refused several ap- 
plications for charters chiefly on this 
ground This however, to the 
only drawback to the new system, 
and when it is done away with it is prob- 
able that the main routes of travel in Eng- 
land's capital will be undermined by elec- 
tric railroads, JOHN W. IHLDER. 
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Comfortable Trolley Service. 


66 trolley car 


convenient 


ALK about a 
that is actually there 
is only one in this country that I 

Hartford, Conn., 

just returned 

mo- 
had 
him on 


that is at 
who had 
from the Connecticut capital, after a 
torman the New York lines 
ignored his signal to stop and take 


know of, and 


eaid a business man 


on one of 
board 

“In continued 
the and 
each other in being polite and considerate 
the fact, 
accommodate 
had to put a curb 
have just placed 
different points 


the 


conductor 


speaker, 
vie with 


Hartford,” 
motormen 
to patrons of various lines In 
their desire to 
great that the company 
on it somehow, so they 
blue and white signs at 
along the streets and designated them as 
trolley stations. As there are usually two 
or three of these stations to each block, the 
patrons all the accommodation they 
could reasonably ask for. Before these 
stations were established, a few weeks 
ago, the cars could be stopped at any 
place the passenger desired. All a stranger 


became so 


have 


had to do after boarding the right car was | 


to say to the conductor: ‘ Let me off at 
No. — Blank Street." The stranger need 
have no further worry. When 
reached that number the conductor rang 
the bell and notified the stranger in town 
that he had reached his destination. 

“ One day before the new order of things 
went into effect I saw a motorman stop 
his car in front of a house. A woman 
came leisurely down from the stoop, and 
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; nuns and 


| and 
} mance to the environment 


| This in spite of the fact that the 
| are Catholic, that 


| daughters 


the car | 


put to step on board the car 

looked up at the threatening sky. 

“*Do you think {ft is going to rain, 
John?’ she said to the motorman, 

“*T am afraid it is, ma’am,' he replied. 

“*Just wait until I get my umbrella,’ 
said the woman, as she hurried back to 
the house. 

“John waited for her as unconcernedly 
as if it was an every day occurrence. 

“ Notwithstanding this accommodating 


| spirit on the part of conductors and motor- 


would 
you 


pass ¢ 


men you 
time. If 
time to 
cover that 


always find the 
knew their 
point you 
varied 


cars on 
scheduled 
would dis- 
more than 


once 
given 
they never 
thirty seconds 

“ Another thing 
comradeship shown 


was the 
different 


struck me 
the 


that 
among 





NED of the most picturesque spots in 
America is the City of Santa Fé. Sit- 
uated on the high, dry plateau of New 

Mexico, 7,000 feet above the sea, it is flood- 
ed all Winter with an opalescent radiance 
The air is bracing 


a long 
par- 


You live in a flat adobe house, in 
adobe row, with no space, but only a 
the 
thick walls that 
and the heat in 
great square 


three-cornered 


between houses, 


keep out 


Sum- 


But you have 
cold in Winter 
and inside are rooms, 
those dear little fire- 
modeled after the ones the Indians 
make in their pueblos. And in these fire- 
plaecs you burn little logs of pinon wood, 
which give out that peculiarly clear, 
beautiful light that is a joy for- 
Each morning two large bundles of 
these little pinon logs come walking up to 


your door, 


mer, 
and 
places 


about the 
perceive 


They are apparently roaming 
world alone, but presently 
four littl legs beneath, the 
ing to “ patient little burro 
wise concealed by his load 
for the wood with a dark-faced Indian or 
Mexican feel that the fuel trade 
in Santa Fé has picturesque features denied 
through a 
in the sidewalk. i. 
In fact, 
and a 


you 
same belong- 
who is other- 
You bargain 


boy, and 


hol 


Santa Fé itseif is picturesque, a 
story, to the person capable 
sort of thing. The town 
clusters in a friendly way around the plaza 
Why do not American towns 
Nothing makes a town so 

about are shops full of 
pottery—for this is the very land 
Pueblos; and Mexican filigree work 
baskets and blankets and pho- 
with labels pasted on their backs, 
building is. 


poem 


centre 
plazas? 
Round 


in the 
have 

pretty. 
Pueblo 


of the 


tograph 
telling how old this 
Running off in every direction are queer 
little lanes, lined on either 
with walls. In the older ones 
there are no doors or windows in the 
but here and there are doors stand- 
ng open, through which you catch glimpses 
leading to courtyards 
ind in these courtyards are little 
blacky-brown Mexican children rolling on 
the grovnd, and dark-eyed Mexican sefioras, 

pockmarked, standing over 
You want to go in, but 
dare. Friendly visitors are 


Santa Fé. 


rambling side 


blank adobe 


houses 


of long 


within, 


passageways 


do 
not 


washtuhs, you 
not quite 
yet known in 

if you are an industrious tourist, 
are lots of th for you to 
ruined ecarthwo of Fort. Marcy 
their magnificent view of the town in ifs 
jeweled setting of sweeping vale and wy 
range; the great National Cemetcry, 
where long rows of tiny headstones mark 
the final bivouac; the great Government 
boarding school two miles out, where 
can see boys and girls from every different 
race of Pueblos in the territory. 


there 
The 


vith 


sec 


you 


It is certainly a matter of interest 
them in the doing 
fractions at the, board, or reading out 
reader, or 
yard below, or having 
blacksmithing or 

from the 
tudying the 


classrooms, 
American history going thr 
a military drill in the 
lessons in tailoring or 
shoemaking—if you are 
pueblos where you have been 
Indian kid “au naturel.” It sé 
the Government were doing all it 
but they that after 
years ut the Government 
they h do after they 
they are ¢ to fade away 
many yes after they go 
done with the white man's 
anyway? Is there no way in which he can 
from killing off the unfortunate 
ples of other color with whom he 
ict? 


fresh 


ems as if 
ould for 
them ala say living 
school, a 


entered, 


five 
have 
and die before 
What is 
burden 


ive to 


home 


to be 


keep 
comes 
cont 
mission 
The blacl 
priests are everywhere, an 
and monastic school 
They are pict 
old-time flavor 
But it is a s 
Presbyterian Mis- 
cannot find room for 
flock to its doors 
parents 
they have to pay tuition, 
are plainly told that their 
will have to attend Protestant 
services while in the school. Perhaps the 
explanation is in the remark of the propri- 
etor of a livery stable who drove me about. 
“The Mexicans are catching on very 
fast,"’ he said; ‘‘ they have made up their 
minds they have got to get an education 
if they want to keep up with the Amer- 
icans, and they are finding out where they 
have to go to get it.” 
Twelve miles away is the Pueblo of Te- 
suque, where the tourist who makes but a 
flying visit can see the Pueblo Indian in his 


the centre of 


Protestant 


Santa Fé is 
Catholic and 
great 
shadow everything 
lend a 


convents 
quaint, 
fact that the 


for Girls 
girls that 


nificant 
School 
Mexican 


sion 
the 


and that they 








employes on the cars. When I was riding 
in one of the Ashley street cars the other 
day the motorman slowed up his car and 
called out to the conductor: ‘Say, Bill, 
there is something on the track back 
there; go get it for me.’ 

“* Bill’ obeyed and came running back 
with a bright new twenty-five-cent piece, 
which he promptly turned over to the mo- 
torman. When the car came to a switch 
and met another car, the crews of both 
ears had a congratulatory session over the 
motorman’s find. He immediately invited 
all hands to enjoy the results of his vigi- 
lance in a drink after their day's 
work was over. 

“T tell you it is a great system, but I 
am afraid it would be too much for New 
Yorkers if suddenly applied here.” 


cool 





STREET CARLESS SANTA FE. 


home, although so near town 
much modified. And there is 
of Mexican antiquities in the Governor's 
palace, full of the most interesting things. 
But the visitor who has longer to stay will 
learn to stroll much and slowly about the 
twisting old streets, full of the ever-chang- 
ing throng of Mexicans and bright-blan- 
keted Ind:ans He will take in the 
seum slowly, bit by bit, and learn 
ally all the Governor's 
only building on this continent which has 
been ‘eentinuously the seat of government 
since this Territory was a crown colony of 
Spain. 


And for a while he will wonder whence 
comes this feeling of deep peace that envel- 
ops him. He will think it is the climate or 
the altitude, or the unhasteful mental at- 
mosphere of the place. But at length it will 
dawn upon him that it is the thrice-blessed 
Street ¢ There is not a 
street car in Santa Fé, though the city has 
5.000 inhabitants, ond the effect is Arca- 
dian. My livery man thought so. He said 
that street cars would bloomin’ 
time tryin’ to get there 
ind up 


that he is 
the museum 


mu- 
gradu- 


about palace, the 


absence of ars 


‘have a 
them 


alleys 


around 
there 


cor- 
ners them 
There is nothing to hurry or 
It is the land of poco tiempo 

Of all the strolls you take you are apt to 
oftenest wander up the hill to San Miguel; 
poor, old Miguel, the oldest 
church in America At least Santa Fé says 
firmly that it is the oldest church, and that 
it was built way back in 1582, or perhaps in 
145, they don't know which. 


worry you. 


decrepit San 


who has been 


late 


Bandelier 
Southwest of 


old Spanish doc 


much in the 
and read many 
and knocked many 
into cocked hats, laughs 

Spanish settlement 
says Coronado retreated 
from New Mexico in 42, leaving no set- 
tlers. They will tell you in Santa Fé that 
part of his men rebelled and staid behind, 
taking unto themselves Indian wives and 
faunding Santa Fé. 

But Bandelier says they all went back to 
Mexico, and that no Spaniard again en- 
tered the Territory until 1580, when Espejo 
came up and marched all through New 
Mexico and Northern Arizona with only 
fourteen men It was a mere reconnois- 
sance. The first Spanish settlement in New 
Mexico, he was made in 1598, and 
then it was not at Santa Fé, but at a place 
called San Gabriel, by Chamita, on 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. Santa 

he declares, was not founded till after 
1607, and San Miguel not begun till 
the middle of the century, and not complet- 
ed till 164 


years 
iments, 
cherished traditions 
at the idea of any 
early as 1545. He 


as 


Says, 


close 


was 


and timeworn enough, 
vaultlike interior, its Spanish in- 
ind its black, old paintings by 
And there is an caretaker 
evidently also completed in 1604, 
He comes from the monastery close by, and 
he lives and moves and has his being in the 
old church His old bones crack with every 
erack in His watery eyes 
find no he altar of San M 1el, 
and he bear grudge against the 
world hecause it not furnish money to 
keep Sun Miguel tn repatr. 


But it 
with its 
scriptions, 


is ancient 


Ciambue old 


who was 


the adobe walls 


aven like the 
ancient 


do« 


n I loved to go to San M 
the bell Joseph 
rk li 


day 
were fis 
1 failed again 
the So 


t 
ist 


iting 

and again, 
when this 
prayed to 
treasure for 
irms. So they 
their their golden 
and threw them into the melting 
1 the bell was all the 
their sacrifice was in its 


note 


intidel 
the people 


St yweph and vowed their 


his bell if he would aid their 


Lrought ilver plate and 
ornaments 
pot, and wher east 
gold and silver of 
rare amd lovely 
The Moors are and the Spaniards 
are almost ne; and America has come, 
and still the’ old bell there, older 
than Jamcstown, older than Plymouth, old- 
er than America, older than millions of 
hearts that have hoped and died since then. 
That is the the old bell was the 
most interesting thing in Santa Fé to me, 
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PROPAGATION OF LEPROSY 
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HE article published in Tug New York 
TIMES of Monday, the 23d, on 
the question of the eradication of 

leprosy from Hawaii by the gradual ex- 
tinction of the native race does not give 
the whole scientific reason why isolation 
of lepers at Molokai has failed to prevent 
the spread of the All authorities 
are agreed that enforced isolation in Ha- 
waii is a complete failure. Moyer says that 
it did not diminish by segregation; there 
are just as many now as at the start, fifty 
years ago. Alvarez, Superintendent of the 
hospitals for the treatment of lepers in 
Honolulu, wrete me thus: 

“The laws Hawaii fail to 
the disease, [leprusy,] but still 
necessary to keep it in check."’ 
tinues: 

* We have had strict laws of compulsory 
segregation for the last thirty years, and 
the results are anything but encouruging. 
1 believe, however, that leprosy as well as 
any other contagious disease could be 
stamped out by strict isolation, but we find 
it impossible to isolate every leper as soon 
as the first symptom appears, and we do 
not know if the disease is also communi- 
cated to others during the long period of 
incubation, when the most searching inves- 
tigation would fail to reveal it.” 

Dr. A. Mouritz, formerly in 
Molokai, wrote me: 

“One of the best fields for observing th« 
grasp that leprosy has on mankind and the 
penalty the human race is paying for its 
apathy in dealing with the disease can be 
seen on this island |Molokai] and within 
twenty-five miles of my home, [Mapulehu.] 
Year in and year out the lepers at the 
tlements average between 1,100 and 1,200, 
chiefly Hawaiians, but within the past year 
or two the making among th 
foreigners here (white people) considerable 
inroads. If you have lived here you 
mu have learned that segregation is the 
proposed policy of the Government in deal- 
ing with the disease. Yet for years the law 
was out of the of the politicians; 
to-day we are reaping the benefits. Segre- 
gation is better carried out to-day, but it 
is far from thorough 
President Smith of the 

Health, wrote 
‘ Here 
perience 
have 


issue 


disease 


out 
are 


con- 


of stamp 
they 


He 


charge at 


set- 


disease is 


caprice 


Hawaiian 
mit follows: 
have h ex- 
with leprosy for thirty years and 
sought for, and are still seeking, to 
find the best means of treating the dis- 
ease.”’ 


of 


also 


in Hawaii we 


as 


had mu 


Mather 
who 


Conrardi, the 
Father Damien's 
Molokai 
seven years, told me 
me New York 
was becoming 


not 


Belgian 
place 
where he 
while he stopped with 
last year that leprosy 
less widespread in Hawaii, 
of the law of segregation, 
prevent the actual 
healthy and leprous 
the Kanakas are dying 
Damien himself became 
there 
and the leper 
Board 


priest 
with the 
remained 


took 


leper boys at 
in 


because 
which did not 
between the 
but because 


as 


contact 
people 
out 
a race, 
because was contact between him 
Yet here in New York our 
of Health sees nv danger in allow- 


ing lepers to leave quarantine and mingle 


freely with our people. 

In the last number of The Pacific 
Medical Journal; San Francisco, the editor 
Rays: 

“It would seem that we were in er- 
roriwhen we claimed in our last issue that 
there were not more than 100 lepers in the 
United States. Dr. Ashmead of New York 
states there are 400 lepers in Louisiana, 
only 23 of whom are isolated. The doctor 
also states there are at least 100 lepers in 
New York State. Dr. Ashmead knows a 
bank teller who is a leper and handles 
money every day. It is estimated there 
are 500 lepers in Havana Province. It is 
claimed there are Japanese lepers engaged 
in catching and canning salmon along the 
Columbia River. Dr. Ashmead claims that 
there are also many Philippine lepers in 
California and Washington. 

“Hence there must be some other rea- 
son besides imperfect segregation to ac- 
count for the spread of leprosy in Hawaii, 
where it is estimated to-day there are 
4,000 lepers in all.” 

I have been occupied for some years with 
the study of the relation which may exist 
between fish diet of the Japanese and some 
other nations and leprosy. I think such a 
relation would be firmly established if the 
leper bacillus could be cultivated—say on 
the gold fish, the most Japanese of all 
fishes. The carp is eaten alive in Japan, 
which is a fact of general knowledge, 
though not the gold carp. The latter is 
exceedingly susceptible of disease; differ- 
ent kinds of fungi tackle it as soon as a 
scale gets off. Sometimes without any such 
cause the fish dies away and the scales ap- 
pear to be all turned up. No cultivation of 
the leper bacillus outside of the human 
body has ever been accomplished. I myself 
have already removed scales from the gold 
fish and inoculated the latter with the 
leper bacillus, but without result; the fish 
died. 

United States Consul Sol Berliner recently 
made a report to the State Department at 
Washington on leprosy in the Canary Isl- 
ands. His opinion was that the disease is 
endemic among the people of these islands 
on account of their eating a good deal of 
fish. 2 

I beg to say that this belief is quite 
common to many leper countries, and even 
medical authorities indorse it. Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, the distinguished dermatologist 
ef London, and myself, also believe that 
there is an insidious connection between 
fish and the propagation of leprosy. 

Since the middle leprosy 
gressively declined in Europe, ex 
fish-eating countries, 
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Board | 
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} indispensable 


|} man of Philadelphia, but, while 


i pe P 
a leper | against a surface 


still leprosy. Leprosy the 


the 


scourges fish- 
Orient, Japan and 
Buddhist law prohibits the 
and eating of animals. In Japan 
living fish are eaten even while the 
flesh quivers. Mr. Hutchinson believes in the 
fish alimentation theory of propagation of 
leprosy. [ believe that fish and mosquitos 
act together as intermediary hosts for the 
transference of the that 
mosquitos that have bitten lepers become 
food for fishes which then transmit the 
germs or spores to man when eaten raw. 

Prof. David Starr Jordan, Chief of th« 
United States Fish Commission to Hawaii 
promised me he would take interest in 
investigating the questicn, which interest 
him very much. He put the matter in the 
hands of Prof. Everman, ichthyologist of 
the expedition. My brother, Prof. William 
H. Ashmead, of the United States National 
Museum, was the entomologist who ac- 
companied these gentlemen to Hawali 
Summer. Prof. Jordan wrote me that h 
had found while visiting Japan, that many 
kinds of fish were raw. The gold 
fish, which he said was found in 
stream, might well be intermediary 
host, might several of fresh-watey 
minnows 

Now, when we consider the enormous re 
productive power of fishes, it will b« 
dent how readily leprous-infected 
might propagate the spores of the 
even inoculate the fresh-water streams of 2 
whole country. In lobster there were 
found 20,000 eggs. Fish produce an ineredi- 
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1S more than a quarter of a century 


r 
casting 


troduced in 
and foundries. 


and machinery was first In- 
manufacturing shops, 
In the thirty years 
of its constant use in shop and forge it has 
the only which has given 
satisfaction, and it almost 


to-day any other 


houses, 


process 


uniform is is 


as inven- 
tion, 

The sand blast process was 
introduced in 1870 by 


invented 
B. C, Tilgh- 
the method 
apparatus 


Gen 
practically been the same, 
have 
different forms of 
far greater value 
ever imagined. 
The abrasive power of sand or any small 
powder projected 


it is of 
inventor 


that 
its 


work, 
now 


so 


than 


considerable velocity 
was fully recognized be- 
the sand blast, but 
prior to 1870, seemed to think of 
it to the industries Along the 
of our Atlantic Coast the sand 
storms demonstrated in a remarkable way 
the abradant power of fine sand. On Cape 
Cod thick window panes of the lighthouses 
and cottages would have their surfaces so 
worn and polished by sand storms that it 
was often impossible to see through them. 
The sand storms simply performed in a 
natural and rough way what the sand blast 
does more ‘delicately and accurately when 
guided by an intelligent hand. 


at 


fore 
no 


the invention of 
one, 
applying 
beaches 


When hurled with great velocity against 


the surface of glass, marble, stone, or cast- H 


ings the fine powder or sand does not 
technically cut, grind, or abrade. The 
sand blast is consequently different in this 
respect from all other abradants. It prac- 
tically pulverizes the surface, each suc- 
cessive impact of the minute grains de- 
molishing some small portion of the sur- 
face. So infinitely small are the grains cf 
the sand blast powder that the pulveriza- 
tion is performed in a most delicate man- 
ner, and the surface can be left as smooth 
and polished as if rubbed or ground by an 
ordinary wheel abradant. 


One of the line of improvements in the 
modern sand blast has been the selection 
of better and different forms of powder 
and sand for use in the different trades. 
To-day the abrasives used in the sand blast 
are many and curious. They include or- 
dinary sharp builders’ sand, fine siliceous 
sand, fine and coarse powdered emery, pow- 
dered glass, chilled fron sand, and steel 
shot. Sand is the most common substance 
used for the blast, but it is not by any 
means suitable for the finer grades of 
work. Even the finest grains of sand have 
numerous angles, and when projected with 
great velocity on a surface of stone, metal, 
or glass each separate grain performs an 
infinitesimal amount of destruction to the 
surface. A single grain of sand would not 
make any great impression, but when 5,000,- 
000 grains are hurled with great force every 
minute against the surface the effect is 
apparent. 


In constructing a sand blast the power 
of projecting the abrasives must first be 
considered, and then the quality of the 
abrasives themselves, In order to under- 
stand this the crushing strain -which a 
stone or piece of metal can stand ‘must be 
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ble number of eggs. 
a smelt 30,000, a 


A herring has 36,000, 
sole 1,000,000, a roach 
1,150,000, a sturgeon 3,000,000, a tench 3S3,- 
000, a mackerel D4, (their eggs are 
than those of most fish,) a perch 992,000, a 
flounder 1,357. But of all fish a 
leprous-infected Nova Scotia the 
prolific, according naturalist 
000 and according to another 0,444,000 

Were 1 of the 
bia River salmon now caught 
lepers, and perhaps already infected 
the germ, to result in full-grown fish, and 
were they and their progeny to increase in 
the same proportion, they 
years amount in bulk to 
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On our Columbia River there 
several thousand Japanese, 
I learn, are lepers. How easy 
those germs, through the fish—if fish and 
mosquitos propagate leprosy, which do 
not know is not the to spread through 
the of the Pacific Bream 
perch, and mullet of leprous Norway tran 
mitted the disease to their young F 
female bream produce 5,000,000 
4,000,000 young. 
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fty 
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ory of transmission of leprosy and present- 
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journals of this country and Europe 
which many cases of 
spread singularly 
with other leprologists 
as to the rapid propagation 
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Iron or steel is not pulverized by such a 
stone, but the fine 
grains quickly it. This indentation, 
if continued long enough, wear 


to 


powerful impact as 
indent 
off the sur- 
chip off. The 
chiefly 


face by causing scale 
blast tHus 
cleaning the 
them 


to a 


used metals 


not 
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surface, and 
If the blast is 
surface of good rubber 
process of indentation would follow, exce 
that the rubber would spring back into Its 
normal place again instead of being per- 


next directed 
the s 
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manently shoved back into itself. There 
no permanent effect on the rubber except 
that which naturally follows from wearing 
away of the surface. This fact enables the 
workmen to protect such parts of a metal 
or stone surface with rubber when it is 





| the 


desirable to pulverize only a portion. 

When the sand blast was invented In 1870 
ordinary high-pressure steam 
was used for projecting the fine pqwder. 
The first apparatus permitted the high- 
pressure steam to through tube 
and draw after it a current of air and the 
fine grains of.sand. This method was quite 
efficient, for the abrasives were hurled with 
great velocity against the surface which 
was to be polished. But improvements 
upon this method caused it in time 
abandoned. The steam jet could not 
successfully worked in a glass factory, for 
the reason that the steam would sometimes 
heat the metal so that it would crack when 
the abrasives struck it. Moreover, the sand 
was wet in coming in contact with the 
steam, and this made it clog the machinery. 
At times it would leave the surface of met- 
als moist, so that in some cases they would 
rust. In the stone trade, however, this 
early form of sand blast found favor, and it 
revolutionized the stonecutter’s art. In 
the National cemeteries alone some 100,000 
tombstones were marked in this way within 
a few years after the sand blast was in- 
vented. 


The method of cutting the letters on stone 
with the sand blast was to cover the part 
to be raised with some material which the 
blast would not pulverize, such as rubber, 
and then cut down all the rest of the stone 
with the streams of fine powder. The mod- 
ern improvements of the sand blast have 
made it possible to perform the most deli- 
cate stone carving In this way. The design 
is first made and laid over the face of the 
block, and then, by means of graded abras- 
ives, all the rest of the stone can be cut 
away, leaving a fine polished or a rough, 
indented surface. 


The sand blast has extended its useful- 
ness to-day so that it is found employed in 
the most widely different trades and indus- 
tries. Nearly every year some new work is 
discovered for it. In the metal trades alone 
it has become indispensable. It will re- 
move the rust and hard scale from castings 
and forgings as nothing else can do, and 
also prepare sheet iron and steel for enam- 
eling, galvanizing,mickeling, and tinning in 
the most satisfactory way. The sand blast 
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Good Story of a Bad Actor. 


TARKINGTON, the author of 
we," % a good 
Western 
lacked the 
one of the 
remote 
had 
living a¢ 
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make him 
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be mobbed by 
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At a far Western one-night stand the cli- 
max was reached. The sale of tickets on 
that particular evening had been limited— 
at least, none of the reserved seats in the 
parquet had taken, The 50-cent gen- 
eral admission tickets, however, had a fair- 
ly good sale, as theatrical performances in 
the town were something of a novelty. A 
large church “ sociable ” Was another feat- 
ure of the town’s evening, and for that rea- 
son, perhaps, there were few women repre- 
sented by general admission pasteboards. 
Perhaps for the same reason also the men 
thought 50 cents none too much to spend 
for excuse to absent themselves from 
the latter function. 

As is usual in country towns, especially 
where general admission tickets are held, 
the holders thereof arrived early, and at 
least half an hour before the performance 
was billed to begin the ™-cent seats were 
filled. Every ome present knew every one 
else, and there was much whispering over 
the empty reserved seats. Finally one ad- 
venturous soul volunteered to investigate, 
and returned with the information that 
none of them had been purchased. After 
more whispered consultation it was de- 
cided to storm the box office in a body and 
ask permission to occupy the reserved 
seats. 

After much argument and wrangling, the 
agent told them that if none of the seats 
were sold before the raising of the curtain 
they might, after a few minutes’ wait and 
at a given signal, take possession. At 8 
o'clock the curtain rose and in due time 
the actor, as Hamlet, advanced down the 
stage and began to rant. He had gotten 
well under way and was spouting his worst, 
when, at the given signal, the crowd rose, 
and each person, actuated by the same de- 
sire of securing the best of the front seats, 
rushed madly toward the stage. 

The startled actor hesitated, paused, gave 
one look at the rapidly advancing crowd, 
and, believing that the oft-heard prophecies 
of his being mobbed were about to be real- 
ized, gave a frightened ery, turned, and, 
with wabbling legs, dashed off the stage. 
The townspeople saw no more of Hamlet 
that night. The next morning the actor 
was found by some of his friends, still in 
his play robes, hiding In a shed about three 
miles from the town of the previous even- 
ing’s performance, and near a railway sta- 
tion, where he had hoped to crawl unob- 
served upon some passing train and escape 
his supposea pursuers. 
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HEN in four years American ex- 
W ports in one particular field more 
then double, leaping from $5,500,000 
im 1896 to $4,750,000 in JA97, to $6,000,000 In 
2AUS, to $5,500,000 in 1800, and to nearly 
$7,500,000 in 1900, it means a decidedly new 
force to be reckoned with, a fresh appre- 
ciation abroad of yet another specialty of 
this country. 

For the entire export trade, enormously 
ax it is increasing, does not of course show 
a gain like this its prodigious advance 
since 1806 is but half such a percentage, a 
net adding on of not quite @) per cent 

It is the exporting of American horses, 
broug&t about by the growing demand for 
them in foreign countries, that has jumped 
up in this remarkable fashion, surpassing 
all belief 

There were 4,7: horses exported into 
nearly every corner of the civilized world 
during the year ending June 30, 1900, (the 
figures for the past year ha been 
made up, but they are known to be a little 
larger,) 45,778 for the twelvemonth pre- 
ceding that, 51,150 in TSUS8, 30,432 in TSUT, 
25,120 in 1806--a total for the five years of 
close to a quarter of a million head, rep- 
resenting $27,000,000 It is probable that 
the statistics for 1901, when they are is- 
sued, will bring these figures up to X05,000,- 
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000, If not more, and to over 200,000 head 
Great as these totals are, expanding as 
the trade is, these are but the record of 


disadvantageous circumstances and handi- 
growth, far bigger re- 
have been attained the 
So atleast Western and 
shippers, farmers, 


cap. Despite the 
might 
two years 
ern horsemen, 
agents affirm 

In the way two considerations: 
the prices of American horses of all grades 
and the falling off in the demand for 
“trammers.” Yet another consideration 
may be added, the present Impost of im- 
port duties on the part of Germany. 


sults past 


Kast- 
and 


stood 


In comparison to what they were a year 


and more ago the prices of American 
horses have advanced 25 per cent, on the 
average. In many an instance this has 


having 
possible 


resulted in projected shipments 
been given up because of lack of 
profit. Of recent years, it is interesting to 
note, the methods of this export trade have 
completely changed Foreign 
longer come over here to any extent, save 
to pick up special lots. In place of the old 
custom of horses bought for export at Chi- 
cago the big firms of the West now ship 
abroad to one of the English markets, and 
sell at the price offered. To Great 
Britain go an average of one-half the 
from with London and 
Liverpool as their chief ports. 


buyers no 


best 


horses sent here, 


Electricity has struck sharply at the 
American horse abroad, as it has here. It 
is not so many years there 
thousands of low-grade Western 
freighted over the Atlantic, ‘ trammers," 
(as they were called,) horses to drag the 
“trams "’ or the horse cars, * Trammers 

alone made up an immense industry at one 
time. But they are wanted no longer, any 
more than are the stocky little horses 
that agents used to pick up eagerly to draw 
the cars of French cities, almost a type of 
steed in themselves. With this, too, much 
Continental trade has fallen off, due to th« 
new import duties of Germany. * 


since 


stock 


Offsetting these drawbacks have been the 
growth in the demand for “ bussers " 
“ vanners,”’ the former the wanted 
for the buses of English cities, the latter 
a heavier, more powerful horse for “ vans 
or drays; the new and increasing appre- 
ciation of American coach horses, the fash- 
jonable world of England standing very 
firm in their liking of “ Americans "'; the 
call for fine Western stock for the cavalry 


and 
horses 


mounts of foreign pyations, and the great 
drafts of army horses for South Africa 
that, at times, have nearly swept the 


American horse market clean 

Were it not for their increased value the 
American horses would be uncrowned 
kings of Kurope to-day. As it is, they are 
to some extent feeling a competition of the 
newly bred Danish horse, which, according 
to Philip Hexamer of Hoboken, is an ani- 
mal 


somewhat along the order ..of our 
Western horses, well made and clean- 
limbed. 


So large, however, is the domestic de- 
mand for the American horse that the 
question now considered is whether there is 
going to be enough of him in the next two 


years to "go round.’’ There are fears as 
to this. The breeders have for some time 
past been very active again, but the new 
stocks will not be ready immediately. The 
advanced prices that show no signs of 
breaking, rather of appreciating, are evi- 


dences. An 
be found in 


interesting 
this letter, 


commentary is to 
received a fort- 





night ago by a very prominent New York 
dealer from his Kentucky agent: 

I have your favor of the and will say 
that [ shall start to the bushes next week and 
try to buy about half a load fof horses. After 
I get ten or twelve i will take my time about 
picking up the others. They are higher and 
harder to find jurt now than IT have ever known 


them, and it begins to look as if we will have a 
paddle horse famine in this State if the demand 
keeps up. 

Outside of the ordinary run of the horse 
export trade there are two special features 
of export that have attracted much atten- 


tion of late years. These are the Ameri- 
can trotters, sent abroad for racing and 
row ; 
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AMERICAN HORSES IN EUROPE 


GREAT GROWTH OF THE 
FROM THIS COUNTRY OF TROTTCRS 
AND ANIMALS FOR CAVALRY MOUNTS 
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for breeding, and American Western-bred 
stallions that latterly have gone over to 
Austria. These are being erossed with 
Austrian mares for the purpose of produc- 
ing a’ new variety of Austrian officers’ 
mounts, and though In its infancy, without 
any definite results as yet, this project 
promises to be a success. Few horses are 
being exported for this, but those that do 
go are fine stock, and will probably lead to 
a greater demand. ; 


The American trotter abroad has scored 
so distinctively in past years that he is 
wanted in many countries. Though trot- 


ting can hardly be said to have taken in 
England, it is dally growing more popular 
in France, Russia, Austria, and now in 
Italy. David Bonner of the National Trot- 
ting Association cxplained the status of 
the trotter abroad the other day, and a di- 
gest of what he sald is set down here 


From seventy-five to one hundred trot- 








ters go over cach year, the number ex- 
ported these last few years having re- 
mained about stationary The sales at 
which these horses are picked up by for- 
eign buyers begin in October; the horses 
are sent across from November to March. 
The prices paid for these trotters here 
vary, for the horses themselves vary. In 
general the extremes are from $2,500) to 
$10,000, The most of these horses are 


bought for both racing and breeding. They 
Russia 


(one of 


are matched nowadays In 

the great trotting centres of the world, 
where they trot through the Winter) 
against the famous and traditional native 


and are quite holding their 
predict how 


Orloff trottera, 
own It is yet too 
speedy horses will result from the crossing 
with Austrian and Russian mares 


early to 





For some now the Continent has 
been a paradise for the American 
horse. In the development of 
ests to-day Austria and Russia are lead- 
ing. Nor are these countries only import- 
ing horscs. They have importing 
American drivers and trotting experts as 
well There now several well-known 
Amertean drivers in Austria, and as many 
in Russia. Two or three of them have been 


years 
trotting 
these inter- 











been 


are 


in the west of Europe for six or seven 
years. They must be doing well financially 


there and be held in high esteem, or they 


would not stay. 
there is, 
from 


others, Mr 
For 


In Austria 
Tappan, 
seven or eight 
of some Austrian trotting interests, 
has been highly successful in his manage- 
ment. In Russia are the Caton brothers, 
formerly with Emery's stock farm at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Mr. Fuller, who was once 
with Mr. McFeran of Cincinnati. Mr, Ful- 
ler is now near Moscow, and is employed by 
the Russian Government to teach young 
drivers how to train and drive the trotter 

Each of these trotters 
spected here by a representative of the 
National Trotting Association just before 
shipping, and an export certificate (which 
serves both as a guarantee and an identifi- 
cation) is issued for Abroad no 
American trotter has any standing without 
such a certificate, and cannot be admitted 
to the representative tracks. 


among 


who came Syracuse 


and 


exported is in- 





each. 


There are few more picturesque and en- 
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years he has been in charge | 





tertaining processes in all of modern trade © 


and commerce than the forwarding of these 
horses—coach, load, cavalry, and saddle— 
from the Western centres, by rail and then 
by steamer, into the port of London. It is 
London, as been said, that gets the 
largest share of them now. Those that go 
elsewhere are scattering So, too, is New 
York by far the greatest shipping point of 


has 


this country, though when there came the 
great drafts of cavalry mounts for the 
South African war the horses were for the 
most part dispatched by way of New Or- 
leans 


Sut it is at New York that the actual ex- 
porting trade of horses for this country 
centres. One railroad has now the cream of 
the transporting across land. A few years 
ago another railroad had it, and then the 
horses were gathered, ‘‘ rounded up,’’ from 
the trains, in the old cattle yards at Mobo- 
ken But by putting on an export horse 
train twice a week that made the trip from 
Chicago to New York in ferty-two hours, 
always on schedule time, with almost pas- 
senger service and the “ right of way” all 
along the line, the second road turned the 
traffic to itself. 


There are two steamers a week to be 
caught, from 400 to 800 horses that must 
be brought on from Chicago as quickly and 
as comfortably as possible. It means the 
difference between profit and loss (and 
neither small) when they are sold abroad 
how these horses are handled by train and 
boat. 

Some of the steamship companies assume 
entire charge of the horses, providing them 
with stalls, feeding, bedding, doctoring 
them, insuring them, even delivering them 
to the consignees in the foreign port. In 
that case they have their own expert men 
on each “liner,” and allow one of the 
shipper’s people to cross over. Other com- 
panies provide the stalls only, and the 
shipper sends a man for each twenty 
horses, a “ foreman’ and “ assistant fore- 
man.’ These pick up a “ stiff"’ or two 
(an inexperienced man who will work his 
passage over) in New York, to help. Then 
the shipper proviges food, bedding, &c. 
The epinions of shippers are about equally 
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| being shipped Tuesday. 


divided as to which of these is the better 
plan. 

A United States Government Inspector 
(from the Department of Agriculture) ex- 
amines each horse as he is-—shipped from 
Chicago for signs of farcy and glanders and 
general health. If he approves he clamps 
in the horse's mane a linen tag that gives 
the horse a number. In New York another 
Inspector makes another examination, more 
to check the first than anything else. The 
trains number twelve to twenty cars, each 
containing twenty to twenty-five head. 





This horse train-leaves Chieago at 5:50 
Tuesday afternoon, arrives at Buffalo 
Wednesday aight, reaches New York at 


234 Thursday. afternoon, seldom as much 
as five minutes late. These horses are 
rested over Friday, and shipped early Sat- 
urday morning The train leaves 
Chicago on Friday afternoon and arrives 
at New York on Sunday, the horses on this 
Half way the cars 
are stopped at a great horse yard, the car 
doors opened, and each carload turned 
into pens to water, while fresh straw is 
put in the train 

‘Thus this army of horses for abroad that 
New York each week arrives 
in the pink of condition, with seldom a case 
of siecknes: The train pulls up at a long 
platform in the railroad yards at the foot 
of. Mast Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 
The “export stable’s" staff of six men 
handles each car separately. Opening the 





second 


streams into 








door, they slide the “ brow’ in front of it, 
(a gangplank with sides,) and lead the 
horses into the stable in twos. 

This “ export stable is an extraordinary 
structure of the metropolis. A one-story 
building, its roof arched and spacious, it is 
570 feet long, and wide enough for two 
double rows of stalls. Six hundred horses 
and more on a’ pinch can be made comfort- 
able here. There are box stalls for dis- 
tinguished’ travelers and those who are 
suddenly taken sick, ordinary stalls, and 
swinging bar stalls, the latter for emer- 
gency and capable of being made any size 
that may be wanted. 

it is, all in all, a fine set of horses that 
are gathered here. For this export trade 
all must be the best of their kind. Many 
thousands of dollars of horseflesh are at 
all times under this long roof. Here there 
ure sturdy “ gunners," (artillery horses 
for BHurope,) “ bussers "’ of the better class, 
ftocky, strong “ vanners,”’ carriage hors 
‘ drivers,” ‘‘ saddlers,” the pick 
ern farms, 

When steamer day comes these horses are 
led in threes and fours across the yard to 
the river bank and put on a flatboat, which 
goes directly to the “ liner.” Here the 
horses are led up a boarded gangplank to 
the deck below the main, where these stalls 
tre always placed. It is a regulation of 
the port that horses are the last of the 
cargo to go aboard. 

CROMWELL 





of West- 


CHILDE. 





A FIGHT FOR AN AVENUE 


TOCKBRIDGE is a littl town of 
S Berkshire County, Mass., famous for 

Jonathan Edwards and the elms that 
overarch its main street, famous also for 
its katydids, which do not utter the sound 
they make elsewhere, but cry 
from the low-hanging elms, Sedgwick, 
edgwick, sedgwick, sedgwick! Even 
more proud than of the Hon. Joseph Choate, 
the clan of Sedgwicks, and other 
guished Summer and Winter 
Stockbridge is proud of its principal street, 
adorned with the belltower presented by 





continuously 





distin- 


residents, 


David Dudley Field, and the great boulder | 


which is all that remains to mark the pass- 
ing of the Indian. Simple but comfortable 
line this thoroughfare, their lawns 
running free of fences to the sidewalks, 
while a primitive ational Church 
ind handsome break the 


homes 


Congre 





Episcopal chapel 





line here and there Across the meadows 
one see loops of the Housatonic, a slug- 
gish, willow-fringed stream at this point in 


its career, and in several directions one is 
hills set with more 
growth and of greater architectural 
pretensions It is an idyl in country life, 
a scene to which people deive from Lenox, 
Lee, and Great Barrington for the pleas- 
ant contrast the valley makes with Berk- 
shire hills Its intense quiet is soothing to 
city folk, who enjoy to the full its magnifi- 
eent aisles of boles and branches 
picturesqueness of its spacious 
are most grateful of all for its restfulness 


aware of 
recent 


mansions of 


and the 
Ways, yet 


Into this Eden there is about to penetrate 
one of the modern inventions, 
the trolley, a necessity in cities and a boon 
to the countryside, but an innovation ruin- 
ous to the pleasure given by grave and 
stately avenues of trees. Were there only 
one street in Stockbridge, the welfare of the 
community might be set over against the 
ruin of that blessed quiet which makes the 
village dear to Summer visitors; but there 


noisiest of 


' are parallel streets through which the line 


run and spare the Pride of Berk- 
shire. The object of the trolley company is 
to connect the towns north and south of 
Stockbridge, and this can be accomplished 


might 


just as well by running the tracks along 
another north and south street, which 
would have the advantage of bringing it 
close to the railway station. The town is 
naturally alarmed; for it has become a 
Summer resort, having only a small Win- 


ter population, and the citizens foresee the 


harm that may be done if the Summer 
visitors find the calm of the old village 
street destroyed. So they have protested 


against the measure and offered an alterna- 
tive route to the trolley company, hoping 
that the chief attfaction of the place may 
be spared. 


Singularly enough, the decision of a ques- 
tion lke this, which is vital to the well- 
being of the town, does not rest with the 
townsmen. In railway and trolley matters 
the State Is supreme, or rather the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Massachusetts. 
In such matters there is no home rule, on 
the principle that a stubborn, cantankerous 
community cannot be permitted the pleas- 
ure of blocking quick transit between places 
on either side, but must yield to a demand 
for improvements that affect a wider circle 
of citizens. The trolley company can appeal 
to men who have never seen Stockbridge, 


may not realize the harm such disfigure- 
ment will cause to one of the scenic and 
historic beauties of the State, and very 


likely may set their own theory against the 
local facts. Such things constantly occur; 
there is no reason to suppose that it may 
not hagpen to Stockbridge. It would not 
be the first time that the ignorant killed 
the goose with the golden eggs. 


This may befall Stockbridge, although in 
all probability it was the first village in 
Massachusetts, if not in the Union, to have 
a village improvement society. Two years 
hence the Laurel Hill Association can cele- 
brate its fiftieth jubilee, for it was founded 
in 1853 by a Miss Hopkins. Laurel Hill is 
a knoll covered with oak, hemlock, and 
mountain laurel, which lies in the village 
itself. Legend has it that the Housatonics 
met there in council and Hessians pitched 
in that spot their tents. In 1854 the Sedg- 
wicks gave the knoll to the village, and 


thence the village improvement society 
* 
o: ee ans > - “ 
ee i _ ss 





drew its name. Every year in September 
the Laurel Hill Assoctation meets at this 
spot in open-air session; every year the 


permanent and transient visitors are asked 
to contribute something to the treasury of 
And not 
For the association care 


the ussociation without reason. 


s for the sidewalks 
ind small parks of the town, keeps the cem- 


etery in order, looks after the old grave- 
yard of the Housatonics, plants trees, and 
watches over the street lamps which it 


introduced It has surrounded the railway 


station with flower beds; it clears the 
Streets of snow in Winter, and sprinkles 
the dust in Summer Working quietly in 
this fashion, it has made Stockbridge a 
place of refuge for that class of citizens 
which is most desirable, not the very rich, 
but the moderately well-to-do—people who 
appreciate natural beauty and wish to live 
in sweet and clean surroundings Yet a 
number of Commissioners who have never 
heard of Laurel Hill may undo this great 
work with a stroke of the pen 

At a recent meeting of the Laurel Hill 
Association, presided over by Henry M. 
Sedgwick, an address was made by Bain- 


bridge Colby of New York, who warned the 


villagers that the attempt to run the trolley 





through the main street was not aban- 
doned Like an invading force it has 
pitched its tents on either side of you, at 
your very boundaries Crouched for the 
final leap, it waits only for some vulner- 
ible movement, some lapse of that eternal 
Vigilance in which your successful resist- 
ance is wrapped up. The beauties of this 
venerable town are not of local possession 
and enjoyment alone They attract hither 
hundreds of guests annually, who come 
for varying periods to enjoy its restful 
quiet and its invigorating air People of 
this commonwealth owe it to their de- 
scendants to protect from disfigurement 
and decay its remaining places of beauty. 
The people of Stockbridge should not be 
left to their unaided powers of resisting a 


danger so 
organized 
respect for 
festations should be 
depth of this 
its force as 


grave The 
sentiment in 


great though 
Massachusetts of 
her beautfful 
appealed to The 
feeling should be sounded, 
a persuasive and potent factor 
in such an that which is being 
fought out here as a purely local question 
should be revealed and exerted 


The fight for an avenue which in beauty 
rivals the avenues of Litchfield and Strat- 
ford, Conn., Temple Street in New Ha- 
ven, should draw the attention of other mu- 
nicipalities and pvt them on their guard. 
Means should be devised to prevent the 
erection of unsightly poles by forcing 
trolley companies to use underground con- 
duits for electricity, and the finest ave- 
nues of a town or village should be reso- 
lutely barred against the noisy car traffic, 
In Cleveland a section of Euclid Avenue 
has been successfully defended against 
this invasion. The cars are forced to make 
a cireult, leaving a number of blocks 
to carriages and bicycles Many 
fall victims to such encroachments from 
pure thoughtlessness on the part of citi- 
zens who see the necessity of rapid transit, 
and hail it, but perceive when it is too late 
that their town has lost an opportunity to 
retain its natural beauty while gaining all 
the advantage of an improvement which 
builds up the suburbs and adds to the com- 
fort of its citizens. New York has lost 
most of its water front owing to neglect; 
it must spend millions to retrieve the error. 
And so with hundreds of other cities lying 
on bays and rivers By taking thought 
and consulting the right men these water 
fronts might have been kept for the peo- 
ple as perpetual pleasure and relief in hot 
weather without sacrificing commerce. In 
Europe an example is presented by Berlin, 
where the Emperor has put his veto on the 
trolley which the citizens interested in the 
company wished to extend across Unter 
den Linden. Greatly as Berlin needs this 
extension, the Emperor is not only within 
his legal rights in refusing a crossing, but 
he is otherwise correct in the stand he 
takes. The trolley can go under the ave- 
nue, at greater expense, it is true, but 
without detriment to the appearance of the 
finest boulevard of the city- 


un- 


nature in mani- 


Issue as 


and 


free 
towns 
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IN FOREIGN LANDS 4 ~<| 


fact that the Brit- 
Office has 


The 
ish Colonial 
been ready 

the British 
the New Hebrides, 

the Australian coast, for the surrender 
the French Shore Rights in Newfoundland, 
and the consequent resentment of the Aus- 
tralians toward such a scheme, were 
cently made the subject of an editorial arti- 
cle in THE New YorkK TiMEs. The negotia- 
tions between Mr. Barton, who is at 
Premier of the Commonwealth of Ausira- 
lia well as Minister of External Af- 
fairs, and Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for the British are still 
pending, according to the latest 
from Sydney It felt in Australia 
the case of New Hebrides to-day 
be the case of some other Pacific 

to-morrow, and Australians are inclined 
be more assertive in the matter from 
fact that, two or three months ago, 
Chamberlain sounded Mr. Barton as 

project to waive British rights in the 
Hebrides with a view to settling the New- 
foundland fisheries dispute with France. 
Mr. Barton's reply on that occasion is said 
to have been emphatic. Later it al- 
leged have been discovered 
scheme had actually 
been broached to 
then, the 
liament 
have 
off 


Australia’s 
Proposed 
Monroe Doctrine. 
oft 


once 
as 
Colonies, 


that 
may 
group 
to 
the 
Mr. 
to a 


is 


the 


was 
that 
tentative 
and, ¢ 
Australian 
in the 
motto of 


to 
in a 
France 
speeches in the 
the writings 
been preaching the 
the Pacific." 


way 
ver 
Par- 


and local press 


In the 
ber of the 
the following motion 
liament: 

That 
inter 
tions 


se 


circumstances 
House 


i Tasmanian mem- 
of Representatives tabled 
in the Federal Par- 


it is desirable and essential, in the 
sts of fairness and the friendly rela- 
existing between the Commonwealth 
and foreign nations, that the Common- 
wealth declare that any attempt of any 
foreign power to spread its un-British sys- 
tem to any par. of this portion of the 
southern hemisphere will be regarded as 
dangerous to our happiness, and 
safety, That the controlling destiny of 
these Southern Sea islands is declared to be 
sacredly vested in Australia, and that fur- 
ther annexations or ition of islands 
therein will be an act 
hostility 


peace, 


acqul 
considered as of 
this resolution 
of Australia 
represented in it, 


It is believed that whether 
be adopted or not the attituds 
which tis, nevertheless, 
will have a salutary effect upon the British 
Colonial Office, which may lead the home 
Government to recommend the adoption of 
the measure, As now formulated both by 
the foregoing resolution and by the spirit of 
independence which the has pro- 
@uced in the Commonwealth, the new 

Monroe Doctrine” is intended to apply 
to new It not pro- 
posed, for example, that the United States 
and Germany shall be ousted from Samoa, 
or from New C The whole 
m: too, of interest, 
thi the new Commonwealth's 
eursion into external affairs. 


aston 


only acquisitions is 


France aledonia 
tter, 


is 


because 


first 


special 


In- 


o-— 


Matteo 
briani, 
cently 
in the 
of the 
born 


Renato Im- 
who died re- 
in San Martino, 
Candine 
celebrated 
was in 


Death of a Noted 
Italian Deputy. 
Passi, 
Paolo 
Naples in 


Tialy, was a son 
E. Imbriani. He 
1843, and at the age of seventeen he joined 
Garibaldi's expedition into Sicily. After 
being wounded at Castelmorone he entered 
the regular army as a Lieutenant of Gren- 
adiers, and in 1866 was aide de camp to 
Coserz at Custoza. In the Franco- 
German war Georgio Imbriani, the brother 
of Matteo, followed Garibaldi into France 
and was killed at the side of Giuseppe 
Cavalotti at the battle of Dijon. Matteo 
and Felice Cavalotti thus became acquaint- 
ed over the graves of their brothers. 

Matteo Imbriani first attracted general 
attention by his journalistic opposition to 
the Triple Alliance. In 188) he was elected 
a Deputy for Bari, and was successively 
re-elected. On Sept. 20, while making a 
speech in Siena he was attacked with pa- 
ralysis and was borne to his home in Na- 
ples. Then, knowing that he could never 
again take an active part in the Chamber, 
he resigned his Deputyship. The resigna- 
tion was rejected amid much enthusiasm 
on the part of his colleagues, who ex- 
pressed hopes for his speedy recovery. 
While in Parltan.:>: he often aroused a 
tempest against h'rr elf, but the people ad- 
mired and applau. «+ him, while his parti- 
sans in Southern I[t.ly always regarded 
him as a man who, /qually with Bayard, 
might take for his motto, “ Without fear 
and without reproach.” 

—@— 

The encouragement 
which Lord Rosebery 
unmistakably gave the 
scheme of a _ tunnel 
from Scotland to Ireland, while speaking at 
Stranraer, according to a Times special last 
week, will quite naturally cause a revival of 
interest in the scheme which was discussed 
at length at the Engineering Congress held 
in Glasgow early this month. Besides, the 
intimation of the ex-Premier’s address was 
that a future Liberal Government might 
find itself bold "enough to face the problem. 

At the Congress ‘in question, Mr. James 
Barton, a member of the Council of the 
Institute of Civil Engineérs, read a paper 


dealing exhaustively with peda oon! 
details of the scheme. The line prop 


Gen 
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and Ireland. 
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to exchange | 
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at the miles. It 


radius at 


Ebbstone Beacon, at nine 
passes round a curve of a mile 
the head of Beaufort Dyke, at 
miles, reaches the shore line at the 
Island of Magee, County Antrim, thirty- 
four miles. Rising one seventy-five, 
and passing out of the tunnel at thirty- 
nine and one-half miles, it joins the Bel- 
faust and Northern Counties Railway at 
forty-one miles, and runs ten and one-half 
miles along it into the terminus at Belfast. 
The total length from Stranraer to Bel- 
fast is fifty-one and a half miles, of which 
thirty-four and a half tunnel and twen- 
ty-five of this under sea. 
The working of the from 
to Belfast would be electric motors 
from installations near the main shafts, 
at each side of the Channel, and it is 
intended that trains be run at a speed of 
to seventy miles am hour, so that the 
time in the tunnel would be a little over 
half hour, and the whole distance tra- 
versed from Stranraer to Belfast under 
hour. The the tunnel estimated 
by the engineers and by a contractor at 
£10,000,000, exclusive of during 
and this leaves a considera- 
for contingen 
Mr Barton's 
said that he would face this 
more composure than either 
the Severn Tunnel. While, 
he believed that it would 
“ast as low as that for the Simplon 
which was about £60 per linear 
single tunnel. 
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cost ol is 
interest 
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ble margin 

Following 
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tunnel with 
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The fact 

A Practical Result socialists 
of the eda 
Czar’s Visit. the 
was 
nowhere 


that French 
gainst the visit of 
Czar to France 
manifested in 
more violently 
the hotbed of Socialism 


many ways, and 
than in Marseilles, 
The situation has been particularly 
to M, Millerand, the Socialist Minister 
Commerce, for the simple reason that he 
holds a portfolio in a Cabinet which invited 
the Czar to visit France. In Marseilles the 
Socialist members of the Municipal Council 
attempted to have some insulting resolu- 
adopted, but were warned to desist 
the Mayor, Dr. Falaissiéres, who said 
I have my reasons for urging you to 
postpone pouring out the vials of our 
mghtcous indignation until we are perfectly 
that nothing useful to France will 
of this visit 

At the time the Paris 
the Mayor of the southern city 
suthority, although no sign 
M. Millerand that he appreciated 
bearance of his political friends 
seilles. It now turns out that the 
of Commerce hus taken advantage of 
Czar's visit to readjustment 
the tariff system the parties 
the dual alliance present circum- 
stances, out of an average of 2S0,000,000f., 
representing the business done 
France. and Russia, 200,000,000f, 
which represents 
to France, while French 
Russia goods amounting more than 
SO),000 ,000r Germany imports into Russia 
scmething like 500,000,000f. worth of com- 
and Russia the same into Ger- 
To this fact added the circum- 
stance that a large number of articles es- 
sentially French, such as wines, virtu- 
ally prohibited in Russia exorbitant 
rates. 
It is 


of 


tions 
by 


sure 
come 
press believed that 
spoke with 
given by 
the for- 
in Mar- 


was 


the 
of 


to 


propose a 
between 
In the 
between 
the 
exports 


is 
Russian 
tradesmen sell 


amount 
to 


to not 


many. is 
are 


by 


state of af- 
the mind 
him to 


said to have been this 
fairs which has been occupying 
of M. Millerand and which caused 
inspire the oracular utterance of M 
siéres to the Marseilles Socialists. 
now announced from an _ authoritative 
source that of the practical 
quences of the Czar’s visit will be the sign- 
irg of A treaty of commerce by which 
French winegrowers and others will be as- 


It 


one conse- 


| sisted to place their products on the Rus- | 
sian market to an extent hitherto unknown. 


And France, it is asserted, will 
make concessions as to petroleum. If the 
present negotiations succeed, M. Millerand 
will not only have rendered a service to his 
country and his colleagues, but will also 
have gone far toward rehabilitating him- 
self in his own party, while M. Falaissiéres 
will be able to pose before the members of 
the Marseilles Municipal Council as a per- 
sonage in close touch with the Government. 


a 


The Chef du Serv- 

Production of Gold ice des Mines at Mad- 
in Madagascar. agascar, M. le Capi- 
taine Monneyres, re- 

cently made his report to the Governor of 
the colony, which has in due time been is- 
sued by the French colonial office. It 
shows that for the year 1900 the exports of 
gold from Madagascar are a notable in- 
crease over those for the two preceding 
years, reaching a total yalue of 3,000,- 
160.80f., as compared with 1,000,825.79f. in 
1899, and 338,522.16f. in 1898. This decrease, 


it is stated, was mainly due to the discov- 


ery and development of the mines of l'Am- 
pasary, which accounted for a production, 
of 538 kil. 811,. while the total yield of the’ 
ether workings are given as 575 kil. 963, or 
about 50 per cent. more than the product 


of Madagascar for last year, figured at 


|} greater 


lon 


| Koch's Theory. 


Stranraer | 


| gation to 


| losis could be 


| quire 


; with 
remonstrat- | 
| tuberculous 


trying | 


, dealing with 


Minister | 


| forms of 


brick, 


Falais- | 
is | 


| tions. 


| since. 
in turn ! 


| ple of ‘ little and often,’ 


same time there were no signs of improve- 
ment in the methods of extracting the gold. 
bes more recent discoveries in the east of 
the island, while not quite as rich as 
those of l'Ampasary, give indications of 
permanency than the early work- 
ings the elevated plateau. They are 
said to form a well-defined line almost par- 
allel with the embracing Fana- 
tara Sakleona, affluents of the 
Mangoro, the district of ! Ambatiomiana, or 
Furimbany (to the north of Ambasiombe, 
the road to Tamatave,) a portion of 
Maningory, and, it Iso believed, the 
district of l Antanambala to the north- 
t of Maroantsetra. 


on 
coast, and 


certain 


Is a 
a, 


weer 


been 
cable, the 

by Dr 
Tuberculosis 
followed 
h Government ordering 
iscertain whether bovine 


« As 
Test Dr. 


already 
by 


has 
To announced 
made 
at the 


has 


address 
Koch 
Congress by 


the 


in London been 


Britis an investi- 
tubereu- 
The Lo- 
has just 


metro- 


contrac ted by 
Board of 
circular to thé Councils of 
politan and other boroughs, and of urban 
and rural districts, pointing out that a 
royal commission has been appointed to in- 
and report in 
animals man and the same 
whether animals and man can be 
ciprocally infected with it; under what 
conditions, if at all, the transmission of the 
from animals to man takes 
what the circumstances favorable 
unfavorable to transmission. The 
circular goes on to state the are de- 
of impressing upon the 
concerned that, pending 
the investigations and report of the Royal 
Commission, there should be no relaxation 

their part or on that of their officers in 
taking of proper for dealing 
milk from tuberculous cows and with 
meat which may be intended 
food of man It is, in the opinion 
board, of much importance that 
measures should continue taken, 
they rely this being done. At the 
time the board may observe that 
representations have been made to them 
to the effect that the action of the officers 
local authorities in the seizing of tuber- 
culous meat is not uniform.” 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, in 
the report which they made in 1808, referred 
to the degree of tubercular disease which 
should cause a careass, or part thereof, 
to be seized Then extracts are given 
this point from the report 
of the previous Royal Com- 
mis and the circular closes with the 
statement that it is also of much impor- 
that a who is to as a 
tor should possess proper quali- 
the office 


man, 
eal London 


issued a 


Government 


whether tuberculosis 


and is one dis- 


ease; re- 


disease place; 


and are 
or such 
board 


sirous, 


locs 


however 
authorities 


the measures 


the 
the 


these 


for 
of 
to be 
and 
same 


on 


of 


made in 1808 


ion, 
tance act 
Me 
fhe 


person 
Inspec 
for 


ations 


The 
War Rations which 
for Horses. 


British War Office, 
has for the ar 
experimenting with 
foods for horses ih 
occupying a small 
nourish the ani 

for ge neral 
Twen- 


last y 
been 

variou 
which while 
suffici« 


tri 
pace 


nsport, 
should 
has rec 
an invention of Col 
which 
crushed 


ntly 
ma ently 
Ss, late 
th Hussars, 

of 
a pound of hay 
firmness 

food 


been 


consists of corn- 
with 
chop to gi 
Hitherto 
have 
deemed 
there now being 
extent a “hay 
eake made of chopped 
hay and crushed oats, but this been 
found inadequate when the period of tri 
port has been of long duration. 
the subject Col. Graves 
‘corn cake 
back 1878, 
the War 
petition 
ventions, 
He 
tion of the 


cake mace grain, about 


one uarter of 
it binding and 
compressed 
which 
although 
considerable 


various 
been tried 


none of has entirely 


suecessful, is 
ised to a 
which is a 


has 


that 
invented him far 
experimented upon by 
Committee in com- 
of other in- 


on says 


was by as 
and 
Forage 
great number 
in the 
that on 


committee 


as 

Office 
with a 
mostly 

says the recommenda- 
it was adopted 
the Government to the exclusion of 
others, and has been used in every 
that Great Britain has been engaged 
Of its claimed advantages he 
this interesting description: 

“The horse's stomach, instead of being a 
very large organ, is about the smallest food 
receptacle known to anatomy in proportion 
to the total mass of the animal. The horse, 
therefore, requires his food on the princi- 
and the basis of 
my invention was this necessity. The chief 
value of the ‘Graves corn cake" lies in 
the fact that every grain is bruised, and 
when the cake is broken up it resumes its 
normal bulk, and, turther, having been 


by 


war 


| only heated, and not cooked, the horse re- 


ceives, as nearly as possible, his natural 
food. Oats in bulk in storage on board 
ship, &c., occupy 80 to 105 cubic feet per 
ton, whereas my cake 
40 cubic feet. 
transport is enormous.” 
— 
The 
vres 


recent manoeu- 
French Theory of the French 


of Invading the depart- 
England Revived. ments south of Brit- 


tany; under the supervision of the Com- 


. 1901. 
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| Germany 


21 


ago was because Napoleon 
lacked steam power for his transport boats. 
Moreover, he is by 
superiority of England's fleet, thereby t 
ing with experts like M. Camille 
Pelletau, who has been on the Navy Com- 
the French Chamber, and 
expressed himself in print as 
but certain of the efficiency of the 
the French Navy Col, Delaun 
that the English numer 
that number is everyth 
naval warfare Nowada 
utmost and 
make perfe its 
or that cannot. So, when 
of our officer i of 
of our iron- 
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frequently 
anything 
units of iv 
have 
not 


declares 
ships, but 
especially in 
firing is 
ship that 


is worth 


importance 
can ct of 
five 
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defenses 


use guns 
six 
value an 
excellent quality 
the immense 
naval gun I cannot help being full of 
the when our 


trv « 


And I 


our crews 
clad superiority o 
confidence in day 
navy shall 
that of 
say that I 


view of 
have to with 
Britain 
am not only pe 
for afier the 
Mediterranean 


onclusi 
am 


rson 


ms 
Great glad to 
who ha 
last fleet ope- 
Vice Admiral 
commander in chief, in bidding 
ind men 
great deeds 


this 


the 
iction 
in the 
the 


onv 
rations 
Gervais, 
farewell the officers and in 
commemoration of the 
plished luded with 


phrase Tous les 


accom- 
al 
(All 


cone sensatior 


espe sout permis, 


aspirations are possible 
has 
f idents of minor 
European affairs that the 
Queen Wilhelmin: Hol- 
embrace a Liberal pro- 
the fact that a 
= ousted from 
room for a coalition Ministry 
Protes The 
that the Premier, 
the Dutch Anti- 
to maintain his 
which 


The Political been 
Situation 
in Holland. 

t speech 
land should 
gramme, notwiths 
Liberal C was la 
power to make 


surprise 


bi 
actually 
tanding 
st Spr 


i of 


ibinet 
composed of Clericalts ¢ tants 
speech is taken tol: 
de 
Revolutionary P. 


Kuyper 

irty mean 
adopting a programme 
bring the 
gressive and intelligent members of the Op- 
position, knowing well that his allied Cath- 
ind Protestants cannot be expected to 
together on several questions of local 
stration while he depends upon 


ti s to Keep the 


ascendency by 


to his support more pro- 


keep 
adimini 
ous factions 


of the Liberals from with any 
of defeating him 

Q said that the 
observance xf Sunday 
decided protection of 
character of public life of the 
effective repres of 
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The revision of the 
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the 
more 


rest, 
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peo- 
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ple, more sion public 
gaming 
individual 
instruction 
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entation 


infringing 
the continuation of 
ran were all 
the direct 
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Government, 
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correspondent of 
Lor Time in 

bangkok produced 
two-col article the 


Siam covering as 


don 
in Siam. 
has 


rate imn upon 


such subjects 
anti-foreign phase 
instruetion, and 

The ilast- 
dis« in*the light of 
to Siamese affairs, al- 
time it is pointed out 
ly slight progress 
But what is of 
the appearance of 
regard to rail- 


financial status, the 


devel t, public 


ame 


ypme 
* Franco-S se relation 
named 
British 
though 
that France 
in the last 
considerable 


partic 


theme i ussed 
indifference 
the same 
has made on 
two years. 
interest is 
larly in 
way 
The 
was 
ters 


matters 
line from Bangkok to Korat, which 
recently opened, ia only kilome- 
in length, but nearly eight years were 
exhausted in its construction, which cost 
the lives of some 32 Europeans and over 
7,000 coolies. It is also an expensive line, 
for its building was at the rate of £3,981 
12s. per kilometer, and now, although in 
full running order, it only pays about 1 
per cent. The country, the correspondent 
concludes, is not yet in a condition te reap 
much benefit from railways. 

One of the burning questions of the past 
year was apparently that of railway tend- 
ers. “ The British and American Ministers 
Resident brought all the influence they had 
to bear for the purpose of having the sup- 
ply of railway material thrown open 
tenders from any country, the tenders 
be opened by an independent board. 


to 
to 
It 


| was also strongly urged that the construc- 


occupies but 38 to | 
Consequently, the saving of | 


mander in Chief, Gen. Brugére, in which | 


embarking and disembarking troops 


tion of the railway to the north should be 
put under the supervision of a board. These 
proposals were opposed by the Railway 
Department. Now, the Director General 
and the Chief Engineer in that department 
have always been Germans, and a charac- 
teristic thing happened. It should be pre- 
mised that when the King of Siam was in 
London he was advised by Lord: Salisbury 
that-it would be wise to :ewitivate: the 
friendship of Germany andj Russia, At 
once, in this little crisis, the G@remman, beads 
of the Railway Department rai the rsup- 
port of their own Governmegt.’, Telegpams 
passed, one 6f them conveying the an- 
nouncement that the Kaisersohmd:i camferred 
high decorations on these two German 
officials. There was nothing more to be 
said. Tenders are indeed now asked for, 
after a fashion, in Europe for the supply 
of the material, but in dealing with these 
tenders there is no outside control, and 
without for a moment impugning the goo@ 
faith of the officials concerned, the supply 


‘be 
se ah 
eed ¥ 
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The Pilgrimage. } flat surfaces of the chair. back, and arms, ] clines sl rhtly downward as thor sh he { various way . Respfration becomes diffi- 

. . still retain in places the ancient gesso orna- | would, tf he could stop himself, settle at! cult, the circulation of the blood is altered 
Under our comrade’s name mentation. Into these surfaces Mr. Wright, | once, But apparently that settling busi- | tt 
Lo, this legendry! the Clerk of Works of the Abbey, found | 

Gone on « Pilgrimage men driving “tacks to hold some of their | must circle twice or thrice round the pond | follow. * * * On this subject Sir Martin 
Into a far Countree, upholsteries, and very properly protested before, with a long downward swoop, he Conway observes: ‘On two occasions when 

} \ 

| 

{ 

| 





art ts fatigued, mountain sicknes 


ness is not so easily accomplished, for he | is experienced, lassitude and exhaustion 





A question was asked in the House on the | comes with a great splash into his domain I have been at 23,000 feet I have felt that 
treatment to which the coronation chair | As he shoots down all those who have | I could have climbed further, and that if 
was being subjected. We quote from The |! been taking advantage of his absence by I could have slept there I might have 
Athenacum of the 9th of July, 1887: | poaching in his preserves leave hurriedly; climbed much further, The problem of 

* On Tuesday Mr. Plunket, being further | a white duck scrambles awkwardly ashore | climbing Mount Everest will be conflicted 


Never a word to say 
If he will come again, 
Treading his buoyant way 
Over the paths of men, 








































































































































































































































Never a clue to guide questioned about the coronation ¢ hair, id- | and quacks away into the l trenc hes | by two main difficulties—polities and 
: eke ‘steps fall: j} mitted that it had been stained, which he that drain the damp field; se eral gulls | finance If the Government of india would 
. niche “s yore , ide P denied a fortnight ago. With respect to the | and kittiwakes rise from the water with } persuade th iovernment of Nepal to let 
gio Bag panto rs ofle 9 “restoration ’’ of the chair, he sald that almost undignified haste. They fly hither | the Alpine Club try, and if about 850,000 
a r rtain missing portions were of neces ind thither for Rosier — then settle were forth oming, and a good party, with 
. M wee ! y for the purpose of the recent ceremony om more upon the pond, but as far as | ar imple upp of porters, could devote 
! eee ae replaced by new work.” The missing por- possible from the uneanny, big creature } two or three cor ent e years to the at- 
omy , , DUS Pets tions are some parts of the old tracery | that flies so noisily | tempt, there would be some chance of con- 
Then we shotl know the clime, Ge ht ta coger get | Sper at 
Then we shall find the cluc. sroken away, and which were repls BS | = tuering the peak 
modern stuff stuck on with varnish The | 
will grave for us ; Statement that such a “ restoration w Differences of Time. | Ww 's P 
ame Jementry j of necessity shows the more how unfit From ‘The Haturday Review | , omans rayer,. 
Cone on a Pilgrimage | Stone for-whom mr, EIGRERS SEOSEA Bre tO The time of day differs in Moret-sur- ear: 206, there 19 a al isl 
‘ + Onatnee | have the manipulation of any monument of Lolng: differs, also, in neighboring vil- | That | would pray of 
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could for them, and continued our way 


sol for a year or two, even those of his | I forget the sight as long as I live. My southward against the snowstorm which 


kindred who nek! him most dear are un- | head seemed to spin round, and I clutched 

able to say with certainty where their | the back of one of the seats for support; 

brother lies buried then, as the bullets whistled around us, I 

let myself drop to the fioor as the others 

had done. The bullets still rattled through 

What Is a Runaway Horse ? the open windows above our heads, and 

half a dozen times at least parts of the 

woodwork were shattered all over the car. 

In another minute I felt the train slowing 

up; and, passing under a bridge, we were 
brought up in the station. 


on an Education night, or a night devoted 
to the comparative merits of steamers’ 
boilers. The demand made on the intellect 
and the knowledge and the temper is al- 
most unendurable, and, but that politicians 
train themselves to a kind of self-control 
akin to that of an expert witn 








ext 
day we crossed the Dease River, the bound- 
ary of the skimo country. A few days 
later we had occasion to return toward 
the Coppermine, and at the crossing of the 


| had set in over the Barren Lands 
} 
under Dease, on the Eskimo side, three caribou 








cross-examination, would produce nightly | pones stood, sharpened and pointed in our 





From Forest and Stream 
They have nice horses and cattle out 
West, but they have little ways of their 
own For instance, a broken horse out 
West has points of difference from a 
broken horse in the East Some of the a 





explosions sometimes witnessed in a Vestry direction me of these people had fol- 





suspected of too much tolerance for job- 


lowed us secretly all the way from their 
bing. The politician ‘ : 





, in fact, come to camp. They had watched us as we slept 


resemble rather an overworked, underpaid, 
and much badgered profe 





in the roe and had only turned back 





sional rather 





a when they reached the Hareskin boundary 
than the successful man who fifty years a ' sega ‘ 





What the strange sign of the three bon 





saddle horses caused me most unaffected . P 5 3 ike > the ¢ * t only of his tivals s 
misery when I had to ride-—and it was the House Ventilation in Bombay. mae Ply oy Poste s Ag tise pb at could have meant I know not. It may have 
same thing with the driving horses. I[ From Collier's Magazine which was capable of -understanding his warned us to never again enter the Eskimo 


used to spend my Winters in the East, and Most of the new houses in Bomb: country, or else it may have been a sign 


when I went back to the ranch I would of | a fine show of windows on the out 


y have 
le, but 
course want to hearmthe latest news about no corresponding opening to allow a cur- 
my neighbors—who'd been hanged and the | rent of air to pass through. The mean an- 
rest. My foreman had a grievance against | nual temperature is 79.13 degrees Fahren- 
a professor from Ann Arbor, who wanted | heit, and the mean relative humidity 77 
to see the Bad Lands and had hired a] per cent. The mean annual range of tem- 
team, which ran away, smashing things perature is 46.0 degrees, but there are 
up and breaking the professor's arm. He | periods during the rains when the diurnal 
iid that the professor had made a remark range of temperature does not exceed 2 
which made him hot. He didn’t mind his | degre 
saying that he had fallen into a den of | tion 





achievements. of friendship to us from one of the aborigi- 

pee nal bands still left on the American conti- 
It Is Hot in the Arctic Circle. nent who have as yet had no dealings with 

From The London Standard the white man 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, whose name is 

more familiar to mountaineers as Mrs The Tugboat Captain. 

Main, has been camping at Jaegersvand, ete" Bons, 

by Ulfsfiord, in Lapland, and if any one ¥ Se asad i 

imagines that a camp within the arctic circle | hi ay see spar h ii 

is a safe refuge from the heat of an excep- | rs po Bags 

tionally torrid Summ this lady's expe- ut in the pil se i 











s, and, unless there is wind, ventila- 


weered out oO 
practically stopped because the 1 peer t on 








the water where red lights and green 





sharks—because he knew sharks didn’t | outer air and that in the buildings are re- | rience should undeceive them, for her ther- | : c h 
have dens, and, besides, he didn't charge duced to nearly one temperature With mometer gayly varied from 55 to S38 degr { Bt a safer ne sy i SRO gin nes “— ny a 
the professor for the use of the team; what | the thermometer at 82-to 84 degrees, and | in the shade during the early part of Au- } Serppad “ems ~~ ~igeie Sewn vig — 
made him hot was the remark that he the air heavily charged with moisture, the | gust. Close at hand, too, there is a great | wharve and 1ips Wher do you 
; had foisted on the professor a team of | surplus heat of the human body escapes | lake, from which clouds of mosquitos rise i : ~ Why here he 
runaway horses. ‘ He had no right to call | too slowly, and much discomfort ensues perpetually; but on the other side are great replied, ‘‘in this very pilot house, on tt at 
them that,’ said the foreman. “ One horse As it is not possible to dry the air in an oh nice fluffy re a-settin’ on; an 


peaks, glacier clad, rising in white majesty | 





had only been driven twice, and could | ordinary house, the usual remedy is to pro- 
hurdly be called a confirmed runaway, and duce a current by means of a punkah, and 
the other—well, there were lots of times although the influence of this is very local, 
when he hadn't run away.” it has been found that in the worst Bom- ih agg Oo ltt eg 2 : 

I've see the time when I've stu 


sleey questioned I 
| bunk 
work w 
: j ur a ine 
ase bay weather life is made tolerable in its The Highest Climb. a6 d 
vat twenty 





sometim I sleep at that wheel, a-steer 
this boat, Sir Can't be he 


Sir. The 
hour l 


to the 
most an unknown paradise—for climbers 


ilent sky, a very paradise—and al- 








ruld stave ir t trai 
1 to be shot 





current, The chief drawback of the punkah wies Swe) —_ ~sptie dupaltes 
Restoring the Coronation Chair. is the punkahwalla He is dirty, unrelia- once it was forty-two hours And when 
ble, especially at night, and his work, 
counting day and night, costs 24 rupees 
per month for a single punkah, 


From Pearson's Magazine 
If you thirst for somethig really new, if 


you want to do something which has 





| 
| you read in the paper about towin’ a big 
never | propeller clean through a dock, or jammin 
been dome before, here is a chance f you her into her next-door ne ibor fer keeps, 
Climb Mount Everest. Its height is 20,002 don’t you say u tug ks are Johnnie 
feet, and you will not find anything in the Raw Just ay we're workec 1 worked 


From The Nineteenth Century 
-* The coronation chair is one of the most 
interesting pieces of historic furniture that 


exists; as a venerable witness in the long on 












history of this country its value cannot be 1 id nature of a paper bag on its snow-capped till we sleep at the wheel rv that's 
overestimated, and not only so, but as a he Wild Swan. summit, for the excursionist has not God truth, Sir.” 
work of art, made by order of King Ed- From Longman's Magazine reached there yet. —————— 





ward I. to inclose the stone from Scone, its Every morning at sunrise the swan lifts The highest point to which man has so | P - ~ “s i: 
importance is equally great. What was ] himself laboriously from the water and | far climbed is ’ feet. This is the | Middle-Class Culture Fifty Years Ago. 


the fate that befell this chair under the | flies straight into the very eye of the 
sympathetic charge of the officials? sun. I suppose he is a sun worshipper, and 

Mature reflection convinced these gentle- | that is his way of paying his morning de- 
men that it did not look sufficiently votion to his god. For a mile or two he 
* smart,’ and; no doubt, had it been placed, flies straight for the great golden orb as 
gray with age‘and history, on the “bath | it rises out of the sea; then he grows dis- 
red’ spotted carpet, surrounded as it was | couraged—for all his devotion he seems to 
with the gimecrack brass railings from St. come no nearer heaven; so he makes a 
James's Palace, it would have stood a silent | wide circle, embracing sea and land in a 
and yet eloquent witness against modern | three-mile radius—you can hear him a 
official taste mile away beating the air with splendid 

The chair was placed in the hands of the | measured strokes that carry him at a mar- 
upholsterers. It was smeared with brown | velous speed through space; then'he de- 
stain and varnish, and otherwise tinkered | scribes a smaller circle, and when he has 
by Messrs. Banting’s man. Dragged along finished his second round you may see 
by sundry workmen over the unprotected | that he has fixed his eyes once more upon 
mosaic pavement of Abbot Ware, | myself | the little pond which is his home; for his | life at low levels; consequently, when we | fame, and his books had a large circula- 
saw the chair brought round from the re- | long neck—h@w absurdly long it seems | are placed in unusual conditions such as | tion, but his prophetical preiensions were 
cesses where it had been “doctored.” The | when stretch@@ straight out as now—in- exist at great heights, we are affected in’ shared by almanacs, Old Moore's, and 


height of Aconcagua, the loftiest summit From The Westminster Review 
of the main cordillera of the Andes. This Fifty years ago people studied. Daniel 
point was reached by the guide Mattias | and the Apocalypse to ascertain the ap- 
Zurbriggen and Mr. Vines, two members } proach of the millennium, by which was 
of the expedition that went out in 1897 meant, at least in the evangelical circles 
under Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald. Before this | in which I was brought up, not the steady 
the record was held by Sir William Martin | diminution of human ills, but the thou- 
Conway's expedition, which in 1802 climbed | sand years’ reign of the saints and the 
a mountain in the Karakoram Himalayas | Second Advent. The usual, if not the only, 
just on 22,600 feet high. objection then urged to the imminence of 
Man having ascended to a height of ‘ the consummation of all things was that 
303 feet, the question to be now considered the lost ten tribes must first be discovered, 
is whether he will ever be able to reach | and that the Jews must be restored to the 






















000 feet. Holy Land It was also @ debated question 
We live at the bottom of an ocean of air, whether the Pope was Antichrist. Dr. 
and our bodies are specially adapted for | Cumming was then at the height of his 
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Zadkiel’s, which were to be found in al- 
most every household. Their political fore- 
casts commanded considerable credenoe, 
although their daily weather predictions, 
s0 constantly belied by events, were rapid- 
ly losing caste. The changes of the moon 
were believed, however, to determine the 
weather. Another way of reading the 
future was to open the Bible at random on 
New Year's morning, ahd the text on which 
your thumb rested portended your destiny 
in the coming year. Dreams were not 
much heeded, but presentiments had im- 
portance, and very few people ventured to 
sit down thirteen to dinner, for fear of 
dying within the year, albeit reasoners 
were beginning to explain that one in thir- 
teen was something like the ordinary rate 
of mortality. Nor would many have set 
@ut on a journey or transacted business of 
eonsequence on a Friday. 





The Youth of Anthony Trollope. 


Leslie Stephen in The National Review 
Anthony Trollope’s start in life was un- 
Promising As he knew no languages, an- 
cient or modern, he became classical usher 
at a school in Brussels, with the promise 
of a commission in the Austrian Army. 
Then he was suddenly transferred to a 
clerkship in the London Post Office He 
was disqualified for the new position by 
general ignorance and special incapacity for 
the simplest arithmetic A vague threat 
that he must pass an examination was for- 


fotten before it was put into execution, and 








Trollope characteristically takes occasion 
to denounce the system of competitive ex- 
amination by which he would have been 
excluded Meanwhile he was turned loose 
in London, and attempted to live like a 
gKentieman on £00 a year. The results are 
indicated by a couple of anecdotes A 
money lender once advanced him ¢4, for 
which, first and last, he paid £200. This 
person, he says, became so much attached 
to him as to pay a daily visit at his office 
and exhort him to be punctual * These 
Visits were very terrible and can hardly 
have been of service to me in the office.’ 
This mild remark applies also to the visits 
from the mother of a young woman in the 
country who had fallen in love with him, 
and to whom he lacked the pluck to give 
a decided negative The mother used to 
appear with a basket on her arm and an 


immense bonnet upon her head, and inquire 









in a loud voice, before all his companions, 
“Anthony Trollope, when are you going to 
marry my daughter? No wonder that 
he was miserable: he was hopelessly in 
debt, and often unable to pay for a dinner: 
he hated his work, he says, and he hated 
his idleness; he quarreled with his supe- 
riors, who thought him hopelessly incapa- 
ble, and felt that he was sinking “to the 
lowest pits." At last he heard of a place in 
the Irish Post Office, which everybody de- 


spised, and was successful on applying for 
it, because his masters were so glad to get 
rid of him At the same time, they in- 
formed his new superior that he would 
probably have to be dismissed on the first 
opportunity. 


Russian Wheat. 


From Leslic 
Americans have 


Why Starvation ? 
Weekly 
scarcely comprehended 
the pu se behind Russia's enormous ex- 
penditures for ite great transcontinental 
railread through the Siberian plains and 
for railways and canals in all directions. 
In a suggestive report to the State Depart- 









ment made by our Consul at Odessa, he 
points out that Russia is the chief com- 
petitor of the United States in the grain 
markets of Europe. Four vears ago Rus- 





sia sold to Germany $27,000,000 worth more 


of grain than did the United States. Last 
year the sales of Russia were only about 
$5,000,000 more than ours, but Russia's 


new railroads and canals are rapidly open- 
ing the way for the cheap transportation 
of her crops toward the German frontier, 
where one of our best markets has been 
found. The vast area of arable nd in 
Siberia opened by the new trans-Caspian 
route will make Russia a stronger com- 
petitor of the United States in the Euro- 
pean grain markets than ever before. Some 
years ago our farming interests believed 
that their chief competition was to come 
from the far-off wheat fields of India and 
Egypt, but the cost of transportation was 
too high to enable those countries to un- 








dersell us. With Russia the situation is 
entirely different. Germany is simply 
across her frontier, and France, Austria, 


and England are within easy reach. The 
maintenance of our supremacy in the grain 
markets of Europe therefore depends upon 
the cheapening of Atlantic Ocean freight 
rates. This is the conclusion of our Consul 
at Odessa. There is in this fact still an- 
other argument in favor of subsidizing and 
developing to the highest degree of per- 
fection American shipping interests. 


Nerves. 


The modern malady of love is nerves. 

Love, once a simple madness, now observes 

The stages of his passionate disease, 

And ts twice sorrowful, because he sees, 

Inch by inch entering, the fatal knife. 

© health of simple minds, give me your life, 

And let me, for one midnight, cease to hear 

The clock forever ticking in my ear, 

The clock that tells the minutes in my 
brain, 

It is not love, nor love's despair, this pain 

That shoots a witless, keener pang across 

The simple agony of love and loss. 

Nerves, nerves! O folly of a child who 


dreams 

Of heaven, and, waking in the darkness, 
screams. 

ARTHUR SYMONS in The Saturday Re- 
view. 


Theatrical Properties. 


From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

In the induction to Jonson's “ Bartholo- 
mew Fair" we find the “Stage Keeper” 
says, “ Would not a fine pump upon the 
Stage have done well for a property now?” 
while in the old play of “ The Taming of 
a Shrew" one of the players who is to act 
before Slie says, 

speak for the properties. Lora, 
Ez a shoulder mutton m4 "5 spopente. rae 

Now, both these quotations show that 
“ properties” three centuries ago consist- 
ed of much the same things as they do to- 
day. The mention of properties in the 
stage directions of old plays are frequent; 

suffice. In Greene's 
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down from the top of the stage and draw 
her up." This is interesting both for the 
fine consideration for the convenience of 
others which it implies and also because it 
shows that the use of mechanical appliances 


for introducing a deus ex machina were 
not unknown. In Henslowe's Diary we 
find an entry for a disbursement for a 
somewhat similar contrivance—‘‘a pair of 
pulleys to hang Absalom On this point 
as on so many others, Henslowe provides 
us with a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion In his Diary for September and Octo- 
ber, 15098, we find that he expended £29 2s 


on properties for * Piers of Winchester,” a 
larger amount than was usual with him for 
one play; the properties for *‘ Patient Gris- 


sel"’ cost him the much more moderate 
sum of #4 5s., while among an inventory 
of properties belonging to the Admiral’s 
men we find such entries as “ Tasso's pic- 
ture,” “a tree of golden apple,” and “ three 


imperial crowns 


A Trimmed Hat for “ ’Meriky.” 


From The Nineteenth Century 

One day a stout person penetrated from 
the laundry to the drawing-room door 
hastily pulling down the sleeves over her 
scarlet muscular arms 

If you please, Missus,” she said 
“doost'a think th’ yoong lady as is so 
elever at trimmin’ th'ats a’d be so kind 
as to trim me oop one? <A’ ‘ardly like to 
ask, but hoo's that kind a’ thowt a‘d try. 

The young lady, a visitor in the house, 
was greatly taken with the idea, and the 
dolly tub was left to itself for a time whil« 
Eliza expounded her views, which were 
definite, as to choice among the prevail 
ing fashions. When the work of art wa 
completed she expressed high satisfaction 

* A’ wanted to luik well wen a’ goes over 
there to my son and ‘is family, d'yo’ see?" 

‘Over where, Eliza? 

‘Why, over at "Meriky, Missus; a'm go- 
ing to see un just now A’ meant to las’ 
year, but a’ couldna save quite enough for 
th’ passage money; but now wi’ yo’ washin’ 


all Winter that's a’ right, so a'm goin 
over in th’ Teutonic week after next to 
‘ave a look round at them aw’. There’ 
my sister's ‘usband out too since last 
tJarnaby, and my neebour as well W hile 
work's been slack in town, folks thowt 
they'd try th’ other side 

So Eliza tried the other side, too, but 
not finding it to her liking, returned to 


Miiltown and reappeared at the washtub 
with as little in the way of travelers’ tales 
as any one who ever left her native land 


The Mistake of the Polar Bear. 
From The Spe 
Nordenskiéld found that 
generally went through a long 
ance of stalking his sailors, clearly 
mistaken conclusion that they were 
As the men were clothed partly in 1l- 
skin, it was a very natural mistake. tut 
the interest of the story lies in the general- 
ization made by the bear. The bear said: 
“There are two or three seals, one stand- 
ing up on its flippers in a very unusual 
way I will therefore stalk them unseen 
as long as I can, and when they see me 
pretend to be doing something So 
the men, with their guns and lances, who 
wanted to shoot the bear, had the pleasure 


tator 
the white bears 
perform- 
on the 


seals. 








s 











else.” 


of seeing him carefully crawling behind 
rocks and ice hummocks, making long de- 
tours this way and that, and every now 


and then clambering up a rock and peep- 
ing cautiously over to see if the seals had 
gone. On the open snow the bear would 
saunter off in another direction, and then, 
falling flat, push himself along on his belly, 


with his great front paws covering his 
black muzzle, the only thing not matching 
the snow about him. Just as the bear 
thought he had got his “seal” the latter 
fired and shot him, a victim of false 


analogy. 


The American an Octoroon. 


From Everybody's Magazine 
The average adult American is a statis- 
tical octoroon. If the blood in the veins 
of all our people, white and black, were 


pooled and redistributed, each person would 
have about seven parts white and one 
part negro blood. The white strain in him, 
moreover, is by no means purely American. 
White strains of foreign origin, derived 
from Germany, Ireland, Scandinavia, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and the countries of 
Southern Europe, are ‘collectively more 
powerful in his composition than ts the 
negro strain. Thus going back only one 
generation, we find him to be a composite, 
the creation of widely differing bloods and 
nationalities. The peoples of the earth, 
from the Congo under the equator to the 
North Cape of Europe, have contributed, 
either immediately or remotely, to his com- 
position. But with {it all we find the Anglo- 
Saxon strain the dominant one. His po- 
litical institutions, his laws, his social 
conditions, and his mental characteristics, 
his power of initiative, and his independ- 
ence of thought and action are Anglo-Saxon, 
sharpened and intensified by fresh con- 
tact with nature under new and untried 
conditions. It is a strange and a gratifying 
thing to witness, in connection with this 
mixture of blood, the complete dominance 
of the Anglo-Saxon strain, and it argues 
well for its strength and vitality, as well 
as for the welfare of the country which he 
occuples and governs. 





The Dragon Screen. 
From The Cornhill. 
Very few people even in Peking seem to 
have heard of it. For, of course, till late- 
ly none were allowed to drive along the 
excellent carriage road by the lake, through 
the parklike grounds interspersed with 
rockeries. The screen is perhaps twenty 
feet high, and of porcelain throughout, 
and on it in high relief a row of dragons 
standing on their tails,.and possibly five 
feet high, old gold, dull red, cream, dark 
blue, then over again, the two dark blue 
confronting each other in the centre. What 
was that screcn meant to shelter from the 
world? Now behind it there is only a 
scene of frantic desolation of the most 
complete vandalism—trees hacked and 
marble columns razed the 
ground, images torn from their lotus seats 
and a in two. Here a broken head 
lying grass, there a qiafaa 
behind, a little to thé right, on an 
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screen. ‘I do not deplore its destruction | tor, who, I believe, is still living, the last 
at all,” says a German Sinologue; “ the urviving schoolfellow of the famous George 
Chinese must be humbled somehow. Jest Borrow The doctor handed him a small 
humble them through their palaces and | vial of quicksilver, as certain, if kept in the 
temples,”’ pocket, to avert all harm Doubtless the 
— - coctor laug d in his leeve, for doctors 
. e ‘ were then getting incredulou and | re- 
Animals in Operas. member it being comm said of another 
From Our Animal Friends be titioner that he be 1 neither in God 
Wagner has introduced animals into all | nor devil. Nearly twenty years later, when 
but three of his operas, (‘The Flying | a cousin who, born a Wesleyan, had turned 
Dutchman,’ Tristan,’ and * Die Meister- | Quaker and came up to London to the an- 
singer ’’;) horses in * Rienzi,”’ ; nn- nual gathering of that body, he showed me, 
hiuser,”’ ‘‘ Die Walkire,” and " Die Gétter- | with a smile, the identical vial of mereury. 
diammerung swans in “ Lohengrin and} Itis mother, good soul, had borrowed it 
Parsifal "'; birds in ‘* Lohengrin," “ Sieg- | from her brother so that her son might 
fried," and “ Die Gétterdiimmerung"; a | Ukewise benefit by it 
ram in “ Die Walkiire '; a bear and a dra- | = = 
gon, in “ Siegfried The swans, the dra- - . 
gon, and the forest bird are expressed by | The Cook Question Solved. 
some of the most beautiful music in the Owing to the nor yment of their l 
operas ries there wa muti: nd riot among t! 
Wagner has been much criticised, and } Palace culinary staff intinople t 
Was at the time much laughed at, for this }] Week. The Sultan le payment 
vse of animals in serious opera, but not | their wages and imprisoned several cooks. 
even his friends and brother musicians | Times 
could argue him out of it. Other compos- | Of the Sultan and all his strange doings 
ers, it is true, had o ionally introduced | From season to season I've read 
animals into the opera, notably Mozart | And sometimes my pulse has been quicke 
in the Magie Flute.’ } in Mozart ened 
opera the animals have no « ‘ntial con- | metimes hot tears T have shed 
nection with the story Their introduction | tever the ends he has aimed at, 
is almost as accidental and irrelevant as | or the other decree, 
the happenings in a vaudeville Wagner | Till now, in his nary powers 
was the first to make the animals part of | He has never been envied by m¢ 
the cast, dramatically connected with the | 
whole. Grane, Brunnhilde horse, is her | But at last when I read in the paper 
faithful, trusted friend, her friend who gave | The cooks in his pala have riser 
up his aerial life among the clouds to} And that, by an instant 
follow her when she abandoned her wild | Hie has p ped thre 
Valkyrie life to live with a mortal lover. | When I read of these 
When he bids farewell to Siegfried she Haled off »a cel 
give him her noble horse—the best that | Why la spasm of envy 
she has to give Th do what Abdul has done 
Guizot’s Father. Yes he ways she annoys mi 
From The Gentleman's Magazine PR ao nad — Saree er : Se 
Guizot lived through the me eventful eu anne as “Snir é I Ks ' 
periods of modern France. He was born i I repeat 1 at t “igi 
1787 amid the mutterings of the revo A thinht eve ated ee ta. becal 
tion. Gnuizot's parents were married by a Yes, I yearn for t} prt cad ; 
proscribed Protestant pastor, and his birth | ~ ..* ne ; a edad ; keinare t 
| To imprisor it will, my plain cook 
was never legally registered. His father, | _. Tormented Mist oi ia Bonde 
who Was an advocate, used his talent for | Seth a = eee 
public speaking in the interests of the sue 
persecuted Protestants, and became a . i 
marked man After living for several To Make Furs Look Like New. 
weeks in danger of his life, he was at last From T Ladi« seen 2 at 
arrested, unwillingly enough, by a ge nd- When furs become worn or soiled at the 
arme who knew and respected him. Shall neck they may be renovated by gently 
I let you escape? said the man. Are rubbing with cotton batting turated ‘with 
you married?" replied M. Guizot. “Yes, | oo coin, which should not be used in s 
I] have two children ; “And so have I, room that has artificial heat or light. Axle 
replied the prisoner, but you would have grease, tar, paint ind pitch may be re- 
to pay for me; let us go on They went | moved by rubbing first with oil of ture 
on, and M. Guizot died on the scaffold a pentine, and then with ether Dark furs 
few days later. At this time Francois, the | may be cleaned with fine cedar or ma- 
future statesman, who was the elder of the | howany sawdust which has been heated in 
two children, was six and a half years old, an Overt Alaska sable, seal, electric seal, 
and always pre served the recollection of fox, &c., should be beaten with a switch 
going to see his father in prison, or what until free from dust. then laid with the 
was euphemistically called the House of | ¢. sige un and the hot sawdust rubbed in. 
Justice Be lavish with the sawdu and vigorous 
sa ae with the rubbing After this place the 
Whither Away. garment upen feather pillows with the 
“Where are you going, Master mine? "’- furry side down, and beat well until all 
Mistress of mine, farewell! trace of the awdust have disappeared 
Pledge me a cup of golden wine! Then hang out in a shady pl White 
Light shall be dark and darkness shine furs may be cleaned in the same way, 
Before I tell! ising white cornmeal instead of the saw- 
dust, or if only slightly soiled, by rubbing 
“Oh, go you by the firwoods blue, well with magnesia in cake Wet furs 
And by the Fairies’ Trysting Tree? '"— | should never be dried near the fire, but 
“No, for the path is grown with rue shaken and hung away in a cold room, 
And nightshade's purple flower, since you then brushed 
Walked there with me!" P B 
rinters’ Blunders. 
*O, go you by the pastures high, From Chambers's Journal 
A grassy road and daisies fair? "— Printers are r » for many charm- 
“No, for I saw them fade and die ing mistakes, and some of them admit the 
On the bright evening, ve, that I fact Witness the volume of sermons re- 
Sat with you there!” cently published which contained the start- 
ANODOS in The Spectator ling admission: Printers have persecuted 
aaa hoes me without a cause Of course, it should 
Pound Foolishness. have been “ princes but no doubt the 
In The Independent compositor wes satisfied, but I don't com- 
One of the commonest forms of pound | Plain. 


foolishness is countenanced by many high 
authorities. This is the purchase of cer- 
tain household provisions in large quanti- 
ties Few writers on domestic topics fail 
to lay stress upon the economy of buying 
groceries in bulk. That sugar and flour, 
potatoes, and apples should be bought by 
the half or whole barrel, cereals by the 
case, butter by the tub, and other things 
in like proportion is one of the early pre- 
cepts in the “‘ Young Housekeeper’s Com- 


plete Guide to Domestic Economy.” The 
ignorant young things buy the provisions 
first and the experience afterward. The 
flour grows musty, the cereals develop 
weevils, the potatoes and apples rot long 
before they can be eaten, and the cook 
exercises a lavishness in the use of the 
butter and sugar she would never show 


were they bought in such limited amounts 
that the housekeeper could hold close watch 
over them. Even after these events the 
young mistress feels as if she were abso- 
lutely reckless and no manager at all when 
she so far departs from household law as 
to buy food in small quantities. 


Glove Making. 
From Invention. 

Most people think that France is the 
glovemaking country par excellence. Ger- 
many, however, has the largest number of 
concerns engaged in the making of leather 
gloves of any country in Europe, the num- 
ber being over 1,100. Of these, 1,000 are 
engaged exclusively in the making of kid 
gloves. There are besides 100 tanneries for 
kid and 40 tanneries for shoe-making leath- 





er. There are S glove concerns that work 
exclusively for export. Of the other coun- 
tries, Austria-Hungary has 350; France, 
225; England, 190; Italy, 100, and Sweden, 
Norway, and Spain, between ™ and © 


glove-manufacturing firms each. Russia 
has only about 30. There is in Germany no 
important glovemaking centre, the industry 
being scattered. In Austria the glove- 
making centres are Prague and Vienna; in 
France, Paris, Grenoble, and Chaumont; in 
England, London and Worcester; in Italy, 
Naples, Milan, and Turin; in Sweden, 
Stockholm and Malmé, and in Belgium, 
Brussels. 


Parsons are the especial butts for the 
jokes of the merry typesetter. A Methodist 
minister is reported to have said: ** Method- 
ism is elastic, expensive, and progressive.” 
Was it sheer wickedness that made the 
printer substitute e for a, altering ‘ expan- 





sive’ to the more shocking term? The 
Bishop of St. Asaph, addressing his old 
parishioners some time ago at Carmar- 
then, referred to his “ younger and rasher 
days."' He was naturally reported as hav- 
ing spoken of his “ younger and masher 
days."" No wonder John MeNeill said that 
when he took up the daily papers and read 
his reported utterances he always sighed, 
“Verily, we die daily!” 








An Amateur Brass Band. 
From Good Words. 

A well-known band was practically two 
men short. It had its full strength numer- 
ically; but two of the regular members had 
not been able to come, and in their stead 
had been pressed a couple of “ followers” 
who (in the vernacular) “* could not play for 
nuts." Effectually to prevent their getting 
out a single sound, the conductor had 
jammed a cork into their instruments, or 
rather, the instruments they carried. So 
that they were players and yet not players; 
they counted as two, but otherwise they 
were a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Handicapped though the band 
thus was, however, it succeeded in carrying 
off the first prize. 


Dasher’s Repartee. 
From The Cornhill. 

Dasher came to tea and mentioned a brill- 
jant repartee made by himself. He had 
been lecturing on the Church's seasons and 
how to observe them, when a rude man 
in the audience asked what was the best 
way of observing All Fools’ Day. Dasher 
replied, “ It should be spent in self-exam- 
ination,” and the gainsayer was silenced. 

After Dasher had gone, my wife said 
she thought she had heard ahig, story be- 
fore, though with a different teurnure. I 
have often noticed that the same,stories are 
told by different persons as having hap- 
pened in their own experience,, This in- 
stance struck me as so curious, that 1 jade 
a note of it for the Psychicaj Spciety. 


The Power of Niagara. 
From The World's Work. 

If all the able-bodied men in Greater New 
York were working together turning i: 
erank they would. not equal the power té 
be developed in the two stations of th 





n large circula- 
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Coast Signal Service 


in Time of Need 





SHOULD a war be precipitated upon the 
could an effictent 
such as in England and 
institution, be es 


country coast sig- 


nab vervice, 
ranee is a permanent 
tablished in (ime to make it a potent factor 
in the 
Ye. 
The Navy 
Signal Service is a separate 


defense of our const 


Department, of which the Coast 
branch, fs 
equip a series of 


pared to throw oul and 


signal stations on our Atlantic Coast in tes 

time than it would take any hostile fleet 
to get within striking distance of the coust 
cit 


When this Coa 
broken up 
sion of the war tia the 
ISON, ibe 


t Signal 





ind abandoned at t 
latter 
equipment 


coneiu 
part of Au 


gust, entire which cost 


thousands of dollars, was retuined by th 


Nu\y Department and is ready for use at 
demand This 


any time the oecasion may 


equipment on paraphernatta however, 


would form only a very invigaifieant part 


in the organization of ua coget igual ser 
i in time of extreme 


The chie 


emerweney 


tetor in such an oryganiz: 








is the euring of competent men to man 
the ignu ition Though to time ot 
war it wertd be WW obuet ip ible to 1" 
such a force of men from the navy itself 
for very a iia ton Would be pee: lo 
the ships «nd ausiliary fleets that would be 





pressed into service \ terge foree of men 
is being tradned for eh duty, vear in wod 
year out, in the Naval Milithi of the differ 
ent State thit could b Irawn upon ¢ i 
day notice Hiuodrecks « nen now ta th 
Naval Militia W clive rvice li cous 
sixnal work duriog th late war umd ore 
competent im ever way toa fill the pe o 
nal men in ca the Nation need 
rom th one th Nuv Depurtmenat 
would draw its tnen to man th ignal 
tions Naval men sa th t © | mw 
doubt that a full force i ich omen eeuld 


be drawn from the Naval Mill aid soil 


leave a complement in reserve 
Several year 


Spanish 


before the outbreak of th 
American war signal mon were be 
ing trained for just wh duty I? 
war they were called upon and, voluntecr 
ing, served throughout the 


that 


ring that 
eoutliet with an 


efficieney had never been looked for 


The signal men in the Naval Milliia are 
trained in ever code of igrals used by 
our navy and by in merchant marine of 


the world, and ure put ugh veral 








courses of examinations ever ear to test 
their efficiency In some instances naval 
officers are present at these examinatior 


and in such manner keep in tou 
work of the men so that 
just what « 
could be got 


they can judg 


xtent a force of ignal men 
together in cuse of emergency 


and assigned to important post of duty, 


Without the necessit of at preliminar 


drill or coaching 


The paraphernatia for equipping the dif 


ferent co t signal stations is a second con- 
ideration after the question of finding the 
men to mun the itions ha been ns- 
wered However, it is an important con- 
sideration, as the procuring of the neces- 


would mean 
time when it was 


Sary supplic for the station 
the waste of valuable 


necessary to throw out a coust signal serv- 





jee to meet a pressing emergency In view 
of this the Navy Department ha tored 
away the entire equipment of the Coast 
Signal Serv used in the last war, in 
different navy Storehouse where it is al 
ways ready in case of need All, then, that 
in necessary is to sort it out and distribulh 
it to the fifty or more tations that would 


be established from the northern coust of 
Maine to and around the Gulf of Mexico 

It was entirely in view of the fact that 
the Navy Department felt cure in it 
ability to equip a Coast Signal Service or 


that the gervice in operation 
was abandoned 


short notices 
during the war 
expenditure of hundrede of 
dollar This money did 
reckoned as lost, in view of the 

could be stored 

On the other hand 
permanent institution would 


ifter th 
thousands of 
not have to be 
fuct that 
the equipment iway for 
immediate u 


the service a 


to make 


have entailed an enormous and needless ex 


pense to the Government 





The moujority of the signal statio 


in th jute war were portable house 





together in a 
delay to be 
hipping th 


could be put up and coupled 


few bour so that the only 


encountered would be in 


framework to the various points selected 
for the signal stations, Bach portable house 
now ” e a trade term, “in stock is 
numbered Corresponding numbers have 








been placed on the charts containing all 
the signal apparatus, including the fifty 
foot signal masts For instance, if Lot 
Ww were entered for Montauk Point Sig 
mil Station nd it were necessary to equip 
that tation with dispateh, the officer in 


command would issue an order on the 


storehouse to have Lot hipped by 
fast freight to Montauk Point, where the 
station foree would have been ordered to 


receive it. After the arrival of * Lot 10° in 
bulk it would only be a question of a few 
hours before the portable station would 


have been set up and the equipment distri- 
buted for immediate use 
The purpe 


Signal Service can best be illustrated by a 


and operation of the Coast 


brief description of the service actively in 
force during the Spanish-American war. 
The chief purnose of the service was to 
keep a strict wateh for hostile fleets in 
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Navy Department Pre- 
pared to Equip Stations 
with Apparatus and Menon 
Briefest Notice. 


ee 





ee 





order that might be given to the 
forts and fleets of the 
cupied in guarding the coast. [n 1808 there 
signal stations set up along the 


Main 


warning 
patrolling navy oe- 
were filly 
Atlantic 
to Texas, 
Each s 
overs 
maring 


from 





seaboard, extending 


equipped with 
nets nsed im the mere 
with a 


mil station wa 





Thame 





eode of ai 
nd in the navy, 
petent staff of 
part drawn from the 





and com 


signalmen, for the mos 
Naval Militia 
thers two 


Beslele the signalmen were 


telegraph commu 


operators, in constant 
with oa distriet headu 
distriet headquarter with th 
iment ino Washingten Ther 


district headquarters, controll 


hieation arters, an 
through the 
Navy Dey 
were five 


ing anywher 





to twelve 


from six eparat 
































signal station The First District Head 
quarters was in Boston on board the drill 
ship Minnerot and the Second District 
HMeadouarters in’ thi vity on board 
nctent eventy-two-run sil Ne 
Hampebire, now used as at di ip by th 
New York Naval Mititia, oO 
The whol etem of zrial 
rervice may 1 explained Ds kings a n 
lustration the workings of th £ mel 
Htistriet on be 1 the New Liamp.lilre 
sored to the pier al the foot of Hast 
Cwent hol Street 
The Second Disiriet had u ri ‘ trol 
ix isneal tations ittiatod ou follow 
ine at Bloch Island, one at Montaul te 
ne at Quowue me ai ir Istund, or 
t, on the Jersey Coast, mind 
1 1% Dela ! Kach o h 
tua of a4 sma weder he ‘ 
comfortabl. accommondattor or 
em wo mein wo tele her 
md 2 cool The (wo te raphers had been 
qualiited as expert in tt irt of ignal 
used by th merchant marin the world 
ne | our navy. They had trained 
in th I lL AMtiliti: und at oth 
brenking out f th wal listed in th 
regular rmyoa petty officers Th tele 
srapher were cxpert per enlistees! 
ito the navy Ivo as vett tier rh 
eook enlisted oun ordinary Sean 
Thi tuff for cach stat 1, divided ino 
ad ind night shift kept a oe stant wateh 
n the Water Within the tield of Is.o 
and was under stviet orders to signal evers 
pecs of craft that pussed ong the ur 
of horizon or close in hore Upon ig 
tling to passing ships her mame was re 
quested, her destination, and the port sl 
hatled from In the davtim } 
nealing was done by displaving trin 
Internation:n! Cede signal flags at the toy 
of foot mast I thie nighte 
the i Light or Meyer Code ¢ bernie 





The ship that received a salute in this 
manner, if well enough in shore to vend 
ihe imnal would answer in th in 


and, if she had an 


to communicate, it would be dispatched 


thing of imme 


cout 
tances 
immediately to the district headquarters 


over the private Government wire When 


was received in the district 





this 
headquarters the officer In ¢ 
whether or not it was of 
import to be transmitted to the Washi 


messuge 
ymmand would 
ulfiesect 


decick 


ton headquarters 


If the 
ly a couster or 


ship sighted and spoken wus mere- 


an ordinary sailing vessel, 





making home ports, the signal mat in 
chare of the coast station would simply 
enter it in his log, which he sent every 
week to his district headquarters rhe 
logs were similar to those kept on board 
ship, giving the minute detail of th 
routine life at the station 

ft wus chiefly through theese coust signal 
stations that the Navy Department wa 
kept in constant touch with the wuareni 
patrolling the Athintic seaboard in Amer 
can water for whenever a warship or a 
flect passed one of these station ther 
wus an exchange of signal the p port 


was Wired to the district head 


and thenes 


ff which 
quarters to Washington 

At the conclusion of the war there was 
considerable talk of following the poli 
of Enghind France ind establishing 
both 
However, 


and 
4 permanent coast signal 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 


service on 


when the cost of such a service was reck- 
ened up, and when it was considered that 
even in extremities a most efficient force 
could be organized with expedition, the 








project was ubandoned and thereby the 
country saved yearly the expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars 

There were many amusing incidents con- 
nected with the work of the United State 
Co; Signal Service during the few months 
of Spanish-American War that go to 
show that even that apparently peaceful 
service had its strenuous moments 
Shortly before Cervera's fleet was found 





bottled up in Santiago Bay there wa t 
belief, widespread throughout the country 
that the Spaniards were about to make a 
sudden descent upon one of our great 
cities on the Atlantic seaboard and wreak 
all manner of devastation This feeling 
Was not only entertained by the people 
but pervaded, as well, both the rank and 


file of all departments of the Government, 
engaged in defending from possible at- 
tacks by the enemy. Our Flying Squad- 
ron was patrolling the coast, keenly on th: 
alert to spy out and give battle to the 
formidable fleet, and our forts were ready 
to give a very warm reception did the 














black hulls 6f the Spaniards but ‘come 
within range of their mammoth guns. 
It fell to the Coast Signal Service, 
watch the entire coast from 
Mexico. To say that the signal 
fifty signal stations were alert 
mildly, They hardly left their 
to drink so Intent were they 
horizon, and 
high 


how- 
ever, to 
Maine to 
men in the 
is to speak 
posts to eat or 
in scanning the only 
luring days of 
reward secim in sight 
About 2 o'clock one afternoon in the ly 
ter part of June the signal men on duty at 
the Quogue Station was perched on the top 
of the tall slanal mast 
through «a pair of 
binoculars. All of a sudden, out of 


once 


these tension did 





gazing intently out 


to sea, double lens 


the haze 


m the horizon line, he perceived five dark 
hadow apparently the hulls of vessels of 
considerable size. As these shadows grew 


that it was 
strange 


snd took cletinite 
yond a doubt a fle 


hepe, he saw 
t of 





some 





eralt Focussing bis glasses, in desnerate 
cagerpe to better his view, he could make 
out that each of the ships was manned 
wilh a single mast. That was enough —five 


trange hulls. the single masts, and, ye 


each mast equipped with 
beyond 


hie Wits stire of tt, 
fighting 


Cervera 


the modern lope doubt 


fi most be fleet! 
gianee he 


from hi perch 


Vithout second 


cended, pr 


waiting tor a 
cipitately, 











pred with bulging ever ind perspiration 
enamine down his face, rushed into th 
i I station au snouted out the resul 
et} observation, Then he ordered the 
tel rh operater to wire immediately to 
hese puartos ihe Howing message 
‘Quogue Station, June 27) PL Af 
Sighicu tive warships, binek  huil 
twelve nite uu hapine course to New 
York 
\i itl tem imiteute be Lore this me uge 


Ww re ved in the distriet headquarter 
, board tme jew Hampshire, the i ticer 
in charee had gor ashore on an important 
1 d, leaving t! wltice to the care o 
ehiet yeoman and a single telegraph o ' 
rm Whe hiir commander left, both mer 
0 on two eouventen bettiikes brad 
reel ton to etlet may 
They had hardly closed their eves when 
th ielograph instrument fairly began to 
dance with th Hl number of the tation 
The operator muttered an eloquent aside 
nel listh ly walked over to the desk ‘ 


trument Sleepil 
until he 


down and opened the ii 


} began to jot down the message 

















got to “ warship Then there was a sud 
en and wonderful change in his demeanor 
sod by t time he had finished taking, hi 

t ob ul on end Guasping he 
tuggered over to the chief oman and ex 
Vibited the m ize te him ‘ vie 
yeoman fairly leaped in the air 

What conld be dor No di iteh could 
be transmitied to Washington without th 
netion of the “ be Their comitaand 
ne oificer had told them where he w o 
ing, but il ! ! taken the trevl to 
isten ficre was a disyxiteh of trem ‘ 
import d cvery second erucial or 
1 few minutes they rushed up and down tt 
office like caged animals, emitting wild 
exclamation Minall the ecomat vit 
truck with an ice 

You seour the hip he said t tine 
operator trl e if you can find or 
who know Where the bo went t will 
telephone to the htt rd nd rea them 
the m ug 

The operat ought desperate! though 
winl for formation of the commanding 
officer whereabout and the yeoman rang 
franticall the telephone bell, and, in 1} 
excessive zeal, broke the instrument. 17 
wa nother telephone on the New Hamp 
hire, however, and he rushed off to that 
to be confronted with the out of 
order The situation wa lo sa the 


least trenuou 





Completely dazed he wandered back to 


the office, where he encountered the opera- 











tor, Whose face bore an equally helpless ex 
pression They sat looking desperately at 
each other for several minute unable to 
utter a word Then all of a wider le 
tation call begun ticking on the receiver 
The operator tuggered over to the ke 
ind opened the witch Seizing pen and 
pad he took down the following me in 
‘Fire Island Station M 
“Sighted five coal barges, in t of a 
tug, eight miles off shore 
* Signed — 
The two men collapsed sul wil the 
operator recovered he went to the te rapt 
instrument, called Quogue station mad 


what he said over the wire was never re- 
corded or filed 

After the 
of the Coast § 


tine, and the 





Santiago incident the busir 





purely rou- 


Lieutenant in command took 


gral Service w 


advantage of the hours to drill hi 


office force at the district 


spare 
headquarter n 
Even the office 
boy, who had enlisted as a landsman, w 

this drill, short 


expert signalmen, though 


the various signal codes 


included in und in a Lime 
the men were 
their duties were purely clerical 


tuken up were 
the rocket which are used both on 
land For the first few duys 
the signaling with rockets was confined to 
the immediate vicinity of the New Hamp 
shire On the third or fourth day, however 
instructed two of his men 
foot of I t Ninety-second 
there is a bend in the 
and a long pier from the ship 
The their trim uniform 
and armed with rocket pistols and belts of 
started out just after sundown 
way of the Second 
‘cond Street 


The last code of signals 
signal, 


and at sea 


the Lieutenant 
to go to the 


Street 





where river 
Visible 


two yeomen in 


cartridges 
They proceeded by the 
Avenue surface line to Ninety-s 





and alighted from the car. They had no 
sooner touched the sidewalk than they 
walked into the arms of a friend, who in 


vited them forthwith to a neighboring mon- 
























ument to Bacchus to imbibe of the vine and 
relate their experiences “at the front.” 
Their “ front’ had been the foot of Bast 
Twenty-eighth Street, but not for a minute 
were they going to lose the opportunity of 
proclaiming themselves heroes, and they 
started right In to detail some béir-raising 
exploits that soon brought about them an 
admiring crowd 

As the bowl! flowed the marvels of their 
imaginations poured forth in a_ perfect 
flood, and, so delighted were they with the 
sound of their voices, that they utterly for- 
got their until they happened to 
glance at the clock and noticed the hands 
pointing daz midnight. It 
question to go down to the 
sudden reatiza- 
they had 


lty of and its possible consequences 


errand 


usly near 





was out of the 
plier at that 
tion of the 


been gi 


hour, and the 


breach of discipline 


sobered them completely 


Bidding their friend adieu they started 
back for the hip. One could traverse the 
seven seas and not find a more realistic 


pieture of two humbled heroes 


these two erring 


theroughly 
than the one presented by 


yeomen 


With bowed heads and faltering step they 














made their way up the New tumpshire's 
sangplonk and to the Lieutenant's office, 
expecting I sert of abuse to be heaped 
upon their head Imagine their surprise 
then, when their coramander looked up 
with a smile ot recognition and exctaimed 
nthusissticall Boys, your work Wag 
ple 1 did ug e you credit for hav- 
ingg ft le 0 You inay 
turn in nov 
Was thi are in, or what Both mon 
passed leepile t hi i trving to figur 
t out, but veek pa d before the dis 
ef ed olutic of the problem 
On the ig the ul started out to do 
their 1 Iret neg large pienic purty 
had cup pier at th foot of East 
N wW Street, and the setting off 
i n nd ‘ f Roman candle id 
rocket ihe pi caer wis one «ol 3 
ti hae rt wrt 


When His Prayer Came True, 


ONATIIAN SCRIVENER was 
ling nung author whose 


frug- 





























and 
poem wer re Ib very few jprersons 
exeepe tf trusting Nn wife who type- 
wrote th 1 the editor who t irned 
them Ind ! Jor li ometinios enter 
tained doubts regardir the liter ts the 
Trica thse ‘ ill ni ne b k se rpris 
ir el oO nall however, at ng 
inte om it rom his pen w jd - 
i tall ecey d th for a white, 
it | er would t motes not 1 
‘ t keep-t I a } tamu. 
eri of through the mail i i 
t did 4 despair: or, rather wif 
a no w him to do so Some da 
i Ww ' br writer we wv ld 
t th ! HN be running 
if ‘ beggi roa iterview When 
to i lew a man it proof 
th ' famou Oh, T st | just kis 1 
first 1 ! wer who corn to se ou, I 
know | ’ 

All rigt ma replied Johnny 
with a inedut t i anal iff it tL Wo- 
min Ullt i f r hands.’ 

From t ’ 1 Jonatt p er 
Wa o t I may be tervie we 

N Ww ir nme 4 } hi vrot t aT 
novel i be 1 fan wer ! nd 
wu interviewer carr te t hir 

Oh Johr Johnns cried h wife, 
t hing wildly into tl tudy, where he 
writing the first chapter of his Recollee- 
tior ther Wspuper man down 

irs who want » interview you And he 
want ’ } re tw picture and the 
picture of the baby and the hou where 
ou were bor: 1) isked me what you 
ite for breakfa ind how m«n time ! 
refused you and if yeu snored and a whol 
lot o ther interesting questior and I told 
him all ubout it d how you coudn’'t eat 
lobster or strawberrtl« ind that wore 
red flannel dershirt in Summer, and 
that the baby has a new tooth. Oh, w t 
it nice of him to come? Oh, Oh, On! 

Johnny ‘ 1 hardly peak for excite- 
ment; he kissed h wife and told her to 
bring } of cigars and a bottle of 
wine and show the gentleman up 





stairs. And then when he appeared 














wa rdial and diplomatik 
lot of extreme! innecessary and ind rect 
things that made his friends blush for him 
when the tw them in print 
The next time n interviewercame Johnuny 
was calmer nd more reserved. Indeed, in 
quite a short time he w weur nd bered, 
Oh, tell him to go to the mischief! he 
growled when his wife ir rrupted } 
ternoon nan to iy that a eporter was 
down stair Say I won't be interviewed, 
Sa amy thing want ty Lam dead! 
But still the interviewers ur ind still 


»hnny 





grew 








more and mo ilt of acee 

“T won't be interviewed! he cried in 
desperation I wont, | wont! 

So he bought an extremely fi e bull- 
dog and kept him loose in the i, 
and he hived to open the door tic 
eX ter who had been put out of business 
by yelloy newsriper eritics, and who 


paper men indiscriminately — 


and all this 1 did to prevent the oceur- 
rence of what he and hi trusting young 
Wife once prayed for so ardent 


Worse than Seasickness. 


lirst Enthusiast —That i great yachting 
coat you're Wearing 

Second Enthusiast—YVe It is patterned 
after one worn by King Edward 

First knthusiast—Sort of a Royal Ulster 


ech? 

















